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PASCAL." 


Pascat is one of the great men whose minds have been fascinated by 
the eternal riddle of existence, and have carried to a logical con- 
clusion one typical mode of meeting if not of answering it; and who 
have also had the gift of coining thought into language so terse and 
vivid as to be part of the intellectual currency of future generations. 
Yet the thought even of such men had to be expressed in the dialect 
and applied to the particular circumstances of their time. It may 
be worth while, therefore, to consider in what way Pascal’s view 
was coloured by the conditions of the day, and what are its true 
relations to the development of thought. I make no claim to 
the special knowledge which would be necessary for a treatise, and 
am content to refer, once for all, to Ste.-Beuve’s admirable Port Royal, 
in which the great critic has shown Pascal as a living man among his 
swroundings, and pointed out with incomparable skill his relation 
not only to the religious and philosophical, but to the social, political, 
and literary movements of a profoundly interesting period. I shall 
only aim at setting out one or two cardinal points. 

First of all, Pascal came at a great period: at the time when philo- 
sophic systems were being stirred by the influences named after 
Descartes and Bacon; when the greatest minds were breaking off the 
fetters of effete scholasticism; and when it was possible for men of 
the highest order to take a Pisgah sight of the promised land of 
knowledge without being distracted and bewildered, like their suc- 
cessors, in the complexity of actual explorations of the region. 
In one respect Pascal was especially qualified to take part in the 
new movement. The philosophy of Descartes was essentially a 
philosophy for mathematicians, for mathematics, at that time, repre- 
sented the decisive example of intellectual progress. Metaphysics, 
it seems, might at last become progressive if, instead of wearily 
rambling round the old dialectical circle, it could adopt similar 
methods. Descartes laid down the principle. Spinoza’s Ethics, ap- 
propriating the forms of geometrical demonstration and presenting 
the whole universe as an incarnate Euclid, shows the rational con- 
summation of the experiment. Now, Pascal was obviously a heaven- 
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born mathematician. By the age of twelve, we are told, he had 
thought out for himself the elementary propositions of Euclid; by 
nineteen he had invented and constructed a calculating machine, and 
obtained results which were important steps towards the differential 
calculus developed by Newton and Leibnitz. In his last years, 
when attacked by a bad toothache, he returned to the studies 
which had long been thrown aside, and in a few sleepless nights 
discovered certain geometrical theorems. His results were pub- 
lished, and the mathematicians of Europe challenged to find out 
the proof. After three months’ labour, Wallis, the ablest English 
mathematician of the day, produced a proof—not, it was said, satis- 
factory. Patriotism induces me to add that Wallis had no toothache 
to stimulate him. At an early age, however, Pascal’s health had 
broken down ; from his eighteenth year until his death he never had 
a day free from pain. His first conversion, at the age of twenty- 
three, induced him to throw aside scientific activity as a worldly 
vanity. He became closely associated with the remarkable Port 
Royal community, and appeared as their champion in the Provincial 
Letters in 1656. The Provincial Letters marked an epoch in theo- 
logical disputes and in literature. His friends, put on their defence, 
had entangled themselves in hopelessly intricate controversies, devoid 
apparently of all human interest. Pascal put the point so clearly and 
with such dexterous irony, that not only the religious world but the 
world of laughers and of sensible men—rightly powerful in France— 
came to his side. When he had finished, the great Society of Jesus 
was stamped with an opprobrium from which it has never been able 
to free itself, and Pascal had created, once for all, so the highest 
authorities assure us, a model of admirable French prose. He showed 
for the first time what we all now know, the unrivalled fitness of his 
language for clear, logical, convincing statement; and in his hands 
the perfect form was the more impressive because it everywhere. 
indicates, and is yet never perturbed by, profound conviction and a 
deep glow of moral indignation. From controversy with the Jesuits 
he turned to controversy with the Rationalists. The Pensées, as we 
have them now, are but a fragment of an intended vindication of 
Christianity. As we had them till lately, they were a fragment 
distorted by the labours of pious editors. After a year’s labour, 
Pascal had sunk into such feebleness that for the last four years of 
his life he could only jot down disconnected thoughts. And yet the 
book, pieced together by well-intentioned friends, made an impression 
which has hardly grown weaker with time. That a man, dying 
before forty, immersed in ascetic practices, and having to struggle 
against constant infirmity, should have produced so great an effect in 
philosophy, in science, and in literature, is astonishing; and I think 
that, even among the great men of a great time, there is no one who 
excites more the sense of pure wonder at sheer intellectual power. 
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What was the result of his thought ? Eminent critics have puzzled 
themselves as to whether Pascal was a sceptic or a genuine believer ; 
having, I suppose, convinced themselves, by some process not obvious 
to me, that there is an incompatibility between the two characters. 
We shall perhaps see the relation more clearly hereafter. I can 
subscribe, at any rate, with one remark made by Ste.-Beuve.’ “ You 
may not cease to be a sceptic,” he says, “ after reading Pascal ; but 
you must cease to treat believers with contempt ’’—possibly because 
you will find how near they come to sceptics. At any rate, it is 
well to unlearn contempt for anybody ; and, if only for that reason, 
it may be worth while to consider Pascal’s position a little more 
closely. "We shall do so best, I think, by considering the central 
theory which connects the Letters and the Thoughts, and gives the 
real starting-point of his speculation. 

The Letters to a Provincial open by an exposition of certain disputes 
about grace, which call up faint memories of the endless and intricate 
controversies of the time. The teehnical terms, justification, sanctifica- 
tion, election, grace, predestination, and the like, still occur in respect- 
able text-books of theology, like fossils which show what strange 
monsters once cumbered the earth. Yet the discussions were the 
temporary embodiment of inquiries which still interest us profoundly 
in a different dialect, and involve really vital points of morality. 
The creed represented by Jansenius has carried on an intermittent 
warfare with its antagonist at the critical periods of Christian 
theology. He had declared himself to be simply reproducing the 
teaching of Augustine, who had elaborated the teaching of St. Paul ; 
and, under the shelter of those infallible authorities, Jansenius roundly 
declared that the whole system accepted by Catholic divines of his 
day was a perversion of the truth. The great Reformer Calvin had 
founded his edifice upon the same base, and to make room for it had 
demolished the authority of the Pope. Naturally Jansenists were 
accused of sympathising with that abominable heresiarch, and, 
strongly as they denied the consequence, of being logically bound 
to abandon either their doctrines or their loyalty to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Augustine’s authority, of course, might not be 
openly assailed ; how then did the doctrines of Calvin and of Janse- 
nius—professedly applications of Augustine’s—differ from it and from 
each other and from the accepted system? Such problems presented 
a wide field for the subtlety of theologians, and they were not slow 
to take advantage of the opening and to pile up libraries of distinc- 
tions and confutations and interpretations. Beneath the technical 
phrases lay the real question. What is virtue ? Undoubtedly, according 
to the theologian, it means conformity to a divine law, and it implies 
the divine grace which disposes the heart to conformity. But which 
is the ultimate standing-point ? Shall we consider morality as a law 
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imposed from without and enforced by sanctions of heaven and hell, 
or as defining the state of the heart or the will, which makes the 
“law” the spontaneous expression of conduct? ‘“ Law”’ has in one 
case the juridical sense, and refers to a compulsion exercised upon the 
will; in the other, the scientific sense, and refers to the intrinsic 
character of the will itself. An emphasis upon one or other aspect of 
the question leads to indefinitely varying shades of opinion and a 
boundless exercise of metaphysical subtlety. But one practical appli- 
cation meanwhile shows its vital importance. If you can regard 
morality simply as an “ external’? law—comparable to human law— 
and then, as a system of rules enforced by spiritual penalties and 
administered ‘by priests, you leave the road open to all the abuses 
which provoked the Reformation. The Church holds the keys and 
can absolve sin. A corrupt Church may use its power in the interests 
of spiritual tyranny and pervert the morality of which it becomes the 
official guardian. The sinner escapes the consequences of his sins by 
submitting to an external process: he is pardoned, not because his 
heart is purified, but because he has paid his fine to the representatives 
of God on earth. The Reformers, therefore, insisted upon the doctrine 
of justification by grace to cut up the system of sacerdotal power at 
the roots. The conversion of the heart, they said, was everything ; 
the external conformity nothing; and the sacraments in general 
became mere commemorations—useful so far as stimulating the 
imagination, but not of themselves possessing any supernatural 
charm. 

The Jansenists, accepting the same principle, stopped short at the 
critical point. Though they laid equal stress upon a change of heart, 
or “conversion,” which has the same prominence with them as with 
_ the Calvinists or our English Methodists, they also held most strenu- 
ously that the sacraments were divinely appointed means of con- 
| version. Thus they represented, as their antagonists said, a semi- 
Protestantism, which had illogically to combine a belief in the super- 
natural character of the sacramental system and the priesthood with 
an insistence upon the paramount importance of the change of heart. 
This indicates the line upon which Pascal came into internecine 
struggle with the Jesuits. The opening letters which touch upon 
certain problems about sufficient and efficacious grace show extra- 
ordinary skill, but are chiefly directed to unmask the dexterous equi- 
vocation which enabled one wing of his antagonists who really 
admitted the Jansenists’ position to condemn it under cover of an 
ambiguous term. These do not go into the argument itself. But 
Pascal presently advances to the moral problem. Then he comes to 
close quarters: he denounces the Jesuits with astonishing vigour as 
corrupters of morality at its very source; as sanctioning lying, man- 
slaughter, and impurity ; as teaching doctrines wholly opposed to the 
law of Christ; and briefly as deserving of all that the most bitter 
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Protestants have ever said of the Scarlet Lady. I have no pretensions 
to judge of the justice of Pascal’s attacks, though I cannot avoid a 
strong suspicion that he hit some very weak points ; but for my purpose 
it is enough to assume his sincerity, which is beyond a doubt, and, 
taking his statement of facts for granted, to consider the logic of the 
assault. What, then, was the system attacked? The Jesuits, of 
course, were the most devoted adherents of the Church, and in that 
capacity the supporters of its system of government. The Catholic is 
not only a believer in certain dogmas, but a subject of a great 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. He is governed throughout the whole sphere 
of conduct by an elaborate code of law, the administration of which is 
confided by the Church to the confessor. The confessor must have 
some definite rule to estimate the importance of sins and to know 
the conditions of pardon. Such a law had been elaborated by the 
casuists. They had put together a code of spiritual legislation, 
coinciding in some directions with the ordinary laws of the State, but 
in others going into every conceivable detail of conduct with which 
the merely human legislator is incompetent to deal. It was, in short, 
morality made into law. Here, then, we have the utmost possible 
elaboration of that view of morality against which the Jansenists 
protested: the view which assimilates it to an external or municipal 
law, differing from such law only in the nature of the sanctions—in 
substituting hell or purgatory for the gallows or the prison—and 
the all-comprehensive nature of its subject matter. Not only every 
act which affects others, but every act affecting the man himself, and 
even his most secret thoughts or intentions, may come within its 
purview. 

We must notice the way in which this system presented itself to 
Pascal. The casuist, in the first place, has to classify sins as the 
secular legislator classifies crimes. This act, says the legislator, is 
murder; that, only manslaughter. The law must define, that it may 
not be arbitrary ; it must define by external or tangible facts because 
the judge cannot look into the heart; and it must define actions 
taken by themselves, not apart from the life-history of each parti- 
cular agent. Deliberate killing under certain conditions is murder, 
whoever commits the action and whatever his motive. It follows that 
actions of the most varying moral quality must be classed: together. 
Murder may imply the deepest depravity or admit of palliation to an 
indefinite degree. To assign the moral guilt implied by the criminal 
act you would have to take into account all the concrete circum- 
stances of the case—the man’s whole character, position, training, 
and his intellectual capacity ; in other words, to consider precisely 
the aspects which the legislator is compelled to neglect. It follows 
that the criminal law can only correspond in a rough way, or on the 
average of cases, to the moral law. But then the legislator does not 
profess to identify his law with morals. When, however, you profess, 
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as the casuists professed, that you are interpreting the moral law 
itself, and declaring what is the morality of an action in the sight of 
Omniscience ; and when, at the same time, you are forced to adopt 
the legislator’s method—to classify acts apart from the agent, to say 
this or that act is wrong whatever the concrete circumstances or the 
motives which led to it: you are at once both claiming to be a 
moralist and omitting the characteristically moral aspect. You are 
trying to define the intrinsic quality of conduct by circumstances 
which are of necessity more or less accidental. Here, as I think, is 
the fundamental difficulty, though it is not presented exactly in this 
way by Pascal. 

Pascal’s indignation was roused by results which follow logically 
from this position. He specially attacks the two great doctrines of 
the Jesuits—the doctrine of “probability,” and the doctrine of 
“intention.” By their help morality may be moulded and perverted 
to any extent. What, then, are these doctrines? The analogy of 
law gives the explanation. The English law, for example, has been 
developed by familiar processes. As new cases arise, they are decided 
by the judges, who, while nominally applying the settled rules, are 
in reality extending and modifying them. Apart from direct legis- 
lation, the law is constantly growing by such decisions, and each 
decision becomes law by becoming a precedent. Now, in the case of 
morality, new legislation was out of the question. The law had been 
given once for all in inspired writings. But the divine law summed 
up the principle in a few maxims, and what was necessary for the 
confessor was a system of rules applicable to particular actions. “ Do 
not lie.” But what precisely is lying ? When is lying a mortal or a 
venial sin ? and are there any exceptions when lying is right? The 
confessor must have his rules, and they were given to him by the 
casuist. The casuist composed the professional text-book, and, so far 
as he gained authority, the text-book eventually made the law, like 
the decisions of the English judges. This is the doctrine of “ proba- 
bility.” When a writer of gravity had said that this or that action 
was permissible, his view became “ probable,” that is, it made a pre- 
cedent upon which you were entitled to act. If a given action was 
permitted by any man of authority, it could not be assumed to be a 
sin, even though it had been condemned by others. It would be hard, 
obviously, to punish a man for doing something which had been 
declared to be innocent by a judge of the high court. Such a decision 
was at least law in the making, and, until implicitly condemned by 
the Church, must be regarded as establishing a presumption, and 
therefore a right to act upon it. Hence morality changed. The great 
Doctor Diana had by his authority made opinions probable, and con- 
sequently actions, sinful before, had now ceased to be sins. Pascal 
found a happy illustration in the case of one Jean d’Alba. He was 
a servant in a Jesuit College, and confessed to the judges that he had 
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stolen some of the plate. He had, however, looked into his masters’ 
books, and justified the theft by an opinion of the excellent Pére 
Baumy. A valet, that casuist had said, might steal some of his 
master’s property if his wages were insufficient. The opinion of 
Baumy was enough to establish a probability: John held that his 
wages were insufficient, and therefore could steal without sin. The 
secular judges declined to accept the doctrine; but Alba disappeared, 
and it is apparently implied that his Jesuit masters had seen the force 
of his appeal to their principles. 

The case shows how the law might be developed; and another 
result shows how development might amount to inversion. A great 
part is played in English law by what are called legal fictions. Law- 
yers have been able in many most important cases to alter the law by 
ingenious devices for applying to one case rules primarily and osten- 
sibly intended for others. The same system in casuistry involved 
the doctrine of “intention,” and its application may be made clear 
by one very important case. The Church had condemned usury 
absolutely. It is wrong to take interest, because you have only a right 
to the return of exactly what you have lent. When it became clear 
that to condemn usury was to condemn commerce, the law had to be 
tacitly modified to conform to the new conditions. The casuists achieved 
this result, as Pascal tells us, by an ingenious device called the con- 
trat Mohatra—the main principle of which is simple. I give £1,000 
toa man and agree to receive £1,100 a year hence. Have I not lent 
money at 10 per cent. and committed the sin of usury? Not a bit 
of it! Isimply bought goods at a low price and paid the money. 
That, every one agrees, is permissible. Soon afterwards, indeed, I 
sold the same goods to the same man at a much higher price, and 
allowed him to pay me for them at a later date. These were two 
separate transactions, and in each of them I was perfectly justified. 
Therefore I was justified when I combined the two. Considered from 
the legal point of view, such devices may be a necessary though 
clumsy and indirect mode of altering an antiquated law. If the 
prohibition of usury be superstitious, it may be well to circumvent 
it by such circuitous means. But when the legal method is applied 
to a moral law, when you at the same time affirm the moral law to 
be divine and immutable while you are eviscerating it of its whole 
substance, you are playing fast and loose with morality itself. The 
device in this case, which admits of innumerable applications, is what 
was called directing the intention. I elaborately pretend, that is, to be 
doing one thing when I am doing another, and succeed in getting 
the benefit of one wicked action by doing two harmless actions, and 
averting my mind in each case from the action which is to be its com- 
plement. So duelling is forbidden. But it is surely not forbidden to 
defend my life or honour. I may, again, tell a man without sin 
that I am going to take a walk in a field and shall probably have a 
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sword by my side. If he goes there, too, and attacks me, I may 
rightly resist him, even by running him through the body; and I 
shall have done nothing that does not come under the head of self- 
defence. Pascal says that, by similar devices, it was shown that a 
member of a religious body might murder a man who intended to 
spread scandal about his society, and discusses the ingenious problem 
which had been raised as to whether a Jesuit might not on this 
ground murder a Jansenist. The murder had been forbidden, but 
only for the reason that the attacks of the Jansenists upon Jesuit 
morality were too feeble to do real injury to their adversaries—a 
ground which, as Pascal slyly observes, it might be difficult to main- 
tain on behalf of the author of the Provincial Letters. 

I have gone so far into this to point out the real underlying 
contrast. Essentially the struggle is between the view which 
assimilates the moral law to the positive law, and that which makes 
it define the heart or character; between the law which says “do 
this” and the law which says “be this.” The ultimate moral 
principles, understood as defining the qualities of the heart, may claim 
to be immutable and eternal. Love your neighbour as yourself! it 
has been said, sums up the whole of your duty to men, and is true 
in all times and places. Substitute for this an external law—an 
attempted catalogue of the precise actions which I am to do if I love 
my neighbour—and you must at once have innumerable exceptions 
and distinctions: the law must alter as circumstances change; and 
actions be classed under one clause or another, according to superficial 
distinctions which sometimes, as we see, enable you to get the benefit 
of one law by combining two innocent actions. Therefore, if you 
attribute the immutability of the internal law of the heart to the 
external law of conduct, you are forced to equivocate and have 
recourse to subterfuge. When, again, the process is carried on, as 
Pascal held that the Jesuits were carrying it on, with the distinct 
purpose of accommodating the Church to the world, and obtaining 
wider influence by lowering the price of obedience, it is no wonder 
that he condemned, as the Puritan in all ages condemns, the shuffler. 
Behind this lies a still deeper question. From Vascal’s point of 
view, forgiveness must be an empty word except as a consequence of 
a change of heart: a man should desire, not escape from the penalty 
of an action, but purification of the soul from the passion; not 
absolution won by the magic effect of a sacrament, but conversion and 
regeneration. From the Jesuit point of view the case was inverted. 
Absolution must really remit sin, or the power of the Church loses its 
virtue, and the keys cease to turn the lock. In the Jesuit view, you 
keep a debtor and creditor account : your score must be fully cleared 
when the fine has been paid for each separate sin. If the external law 
be the moral law, conformity to it must be sufficient in the sight of 
God as well as of the priest. One striking consequence is given in the 
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tenth letter, where Pascal’s indignation raises him to the highest pitch 
of eloquence. The problem occurred as to what state of mind was 
sufficient to secure absolution. Must your remorse imply love of God, 
or is it enough to be afraid of hell? Fear of hell may of course 
prevent a bad act, and leave a corrupt heart. If, however, it secures 
obedience, does it not remove guilt? The Jesuits, according to Pascal, 
accepted the result implied by their logic. Suarez thought it enough 
if one loved God at any time before death : Vasquez, if in “ the article 
of death”; others, if at baptism; others, on fast days. Hurtado de 
Mendoza considered that one ought to love God once every year; 
Coninck, once in three or four years; Henriquez, every five years; 
while Father Sirmonet decided after discussing these opinions that one 
need not love God at all if one obeyed His other commands. God, he 
argued, wants us to love Him simply in order that we may obey His 
laws. If, then, we can obey Him without love, He would be unreason- 
able to insist upon a different motive. Queen Victoria, we may say, 
may demand obedience from her subjects, but she does not claim a 
legal right to their personal affection. That singular avowal rouses 
Pascal to one of those passages which score an indelible brand upon 
the adversary. The love of God was the great commandment, and 
the Jesuits have succeeded in explaining it away and paying God 
compliments for not enforcing so harsh a law! 

Here we reach Pascal’s fundamental point: To be good is to love 
God. The sinner’s heart, then, must be changed; not the correct 
blood fee paid for a homicide. No mere external operation can avail 
to reconcile man to God. Then, we may infer, dipping a baby 
in water will not avert damnation? From that conclusion, which 
appears to be plausible, Pascal recoiled, though he saw the difficulty. 
We shall see his answer. Meanwhile, another perplexity follows. You 
demand a change of heart : but how can the heart be changed? Can 
a being change not only his conduct but himself? If not, the change 
must be supernatural. Nothing but divine grace can make the man 
good. St. Paul and Augustine and Calvin have given definite form 
to this result by the doctrine of predestination. What, then, becomes 
of the free-will which, it was urged, was essential to merit? You give 
a higher place to morality by making it a function of the heart instead 
of a restraint upon actions; but in doing so you have made it unattain- 
able by man, and therefore destroyed his responsibility. The theory of 
grace, as St. Paul put it, makes man the pot in the hands of the potter. 
The Creator and not the creature is the true cause both of vice and 
virtue. Admit that man can do nothing without grace, and he becomes 
a mere automaton moved by the arbitrary power of God. Suppose 
him, on the other hand, able to do something, and that God will always 
help him, and then you virtually make him do everything ; for the grace 
of God is, so to speak, a constant condition which will be an inevitable 
consequence of the man’s free-will. Pascal, of course, was sensible of 
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this logical difficulty, and in dealing with it falls into subtleties 
resembling those of his enemies. It indeed appears to be impossible, 
except by the help of merely verbal distinctions, to divide the provinces 
of the two, or to make anything of either without virtually mixing 
up everything. 

This problem is one which still exercises many minds in different 
dialects ; and I, of course, am content to notice the fact. It indicates 
also the connection between the Provincial Letters and the Thoughts. 
The problem which has met Pascal in the controversy with the Jesuits 
is really besetting him in the Thoughts, and there he finds the 
solution which on one side is sceptical and on the other orthodox. For 
Pascal, as for the great men whom he follows, the starting-point is 
precisely this identification of all goodness with divine grace. Augus- 
tine, more fitly than Spinoza, might be called “ God intoxicated,” 
and in the Confessions we have the most impressive example of an 
imagination which interprets the world as everywhere permeated 
by the divine presence and the heart moved by a sense of personal 
relation to its Creator. Pascal gives an embodiment of the same 
pervading sentiment, and his work involves one dominant thought : 
If you attribute every good impulse to the Creator, what is left 
for the creature? Clearly only the bad or the absolutely neutral. 

selief in divine grace, thus understood, has, therefore, for its 
correlative doctrine the corruption of man. If all that is good be 
supernatural, the natural must be other than good. And this is, 
in fact, the doctrine around which all Pascal’s Pensées revolve. The 
doctrine of the corruption of human nature is, he says, mysterious, 
and yet it is this mystery alone which makes man intelligible to 
himself. Christianity, he says, reveals two great truths: the corrup- 
tion of man’s nature and the redemption through Christ. It is in 
passing these two opposite poles of truth alternately that he some- 
times appears as a sceptic and sometimes as a humble believer. He 
joins hands at moments with the sceptics and the pessimists: he 
even outdoes their strongest assertions; and at the next moment he 
is prostrating himself before the Church, accepting mysteries, adoring 
the sacraments, and arguing for the most groundless traditions, and 
believing (I say it with a certain sense of shame) in the most 
trumpery of modern “ miracles.” The modern agnostic or the 
modern worshipper at Lourdes may equally find support in his dicta. 
Is this an inconsistency or a deeper insight than that of either side ? 
At any rate, in this lies, I think, the great interest of Pascal. The 
extraordinary force with which he sums up both sets of convictions 
casts into the shade all the feebler repetitions of similar combinations 
of faith and scepticism. The half-hearted unbelievers who turn 
sentimental over the charms of decayed superstition, and the half- 
hearted believers who flirt with scepticism to prove that a lie is as 
good as a truth, may equally derive inspiration from Pascal, but 
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fail to equal his charm because they have not his earnestness and 
intellectual courage, and what we might almost call the brutal frank- 
ness of his avowals. Whatever we may think of his philosophy, 
every line indicates a consuming desire for a genuine standing- 
ground which at least commands respect. 

Let us turn first to the sceptical side of Pascal. He begins the 
Pensées by showing us men poised between the two infinites. It is a 
curious proof of his power that the mathematical illustration near the 
beginning—the passage in which he imagines a mite, and then the 
smallest corpuscle in the mite’s body, and then a new universe within the 
corpuscle, and a mite in that universe, and so forth—which, in other 
hands, would appear as quaint or extravagant '—is made profoundly 
impressive by the throb of emotion indicated. Man, then, is a mere 
speck in the universe, placed between the two abysses of the infinite 
and of nothingness, unable to comprehend either; floating on a vast 
ocean, where as soon as he grasps a fact it changes and vanishes on his 
hands ; where he burns with desire to find a firm base for a structure 
of belief, and where the whole foundation is always crumbling and 
the earth opening to the abysses. This, he says, is the misery of 
man; and yet the misery proves his greatness. Man is great 
because he knows his misery. He is a reed, the feeblest in nature ; 
but yet he is a “ thinking reed.” A vapour, a drop of water might 
kill him ; but should the whole universe crush him, he is nobler than 
it, for he knows that he is crushed, and the universe knows not 
that it crushes. He is great as a discrowned king. His present 
state proves his misery; but his perception that it is misery proves 
that he has fallen from a higher state, and suggests that that state 
may be restored. 

Then Pascal proceeds to examine human nature, and concentrates 
in his maxims the pith of many students who have preached upon 
the text, “ Vanity of Vanities.” The self-conceit of man; the 
emptiness of his aim; his heartless search for distractions; his hope- 
less enslavement to the illusions of the imagination ; his substitution 
of custom for reason—all the futile speculations and windy ways 
of men—are described with a keen insight which reveals to us the 
countryman of Rochefoucauld and the student of Montaigne. The 
name of Montaigne is especially significant. Pascal’s own experience 
of the actual world had been brief, though a brief experience was 
much to so penetrating a mind. He had been behind the scenes of 
ecclesiastical intrigues, and had looked on at the Fronde in France 
and at the Civil War in England. Politics seemed to him a vast game 
played for mere personal ends and decided by accident. Cromwell 
would have ravaged all Christendom but for a grain of sand in his 


(1) A curious application of the same illustration may be found in De Morgan’s 
Budget of Paradoxes, p. 321, where it is used not to depress but to exalt human intelli- 
genoe, by showing how far it can push the ‘‘ evaluation of 7.” 
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passages; and, if Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter the whole face of 
the earth would have been changed. In this sphere of meditation, 
however, Montaigne had been Pascal’s great teacher. A conversation 
in which he gave his opinion of Montaigne and Epictetus is of 
singular significance ; and many sentences of Montaigne have passed 
almost without alteration into his own pages. Of Montaigne, 
certainly one of the most delightful of all writers to the worldly, I 
need only say this: that he reveals (among other things) the impres- 
sion made upon a most discursive and wayward but strangely shrewd 
and humorous observer by the bitter controversies and religious wars 
of the sixteenth century. His amazing good temper and humorous 
delight in conversation enables him to explore with unfailing amuse- 
ment the multitudinous foibles of human nature— the ambitions, 
and self-seekings, and hypocrisies displayed by the actors in the great 
tragi-comedy of life. The inevitable philosophical conclusion for 
such a man is the famous que sais-je ’ of Montaigne’s motto—in other 
words, complete scepticism. This conclusion, too, is explicitly drawn, 
often in words adopted by Pascal, in Montaigne’s most elaborate 
essay on the Apology of Raymond de Sebonde. Here, in a comment 
upon a professed demonstration of natural theology, Montaigne, in 
his queer discursive fashion, manages to intimate his own opinion. 
It is, briefly, that man is but one of the animals—a doctrine con- 
firmed, it is true, by a set of anecdotes as to elephants and dogs which 
would startle even the editor of the Spectator; that the reason of 
which we boast is thus little more than a blind custom, and that to 
suppose man capable by reason of attaining to a knowledge of the 
Deity is the height of absurdity. As Sir W. Hamilton did long 
afterwards, he quotes the Athenian inscription, “To the Unknown 
God,” as the last word of religious philosophy. He will confute the 
unbeliever, he says, by trampling human pride under his feet; by 
making men feel their inanity and the feebleness of their reason, 
bow their heads and bite the earth under the authority of Divine 
Majesty. And of this method Pascal in the conversation expresses 
his cordial approval. He loves to see Montaigne humiliate the pride 
of reason by its own arms, and lower man’s nature to the level of the 
beasts. Montaigne, indeed, had erred because he had stopped at this 
point: he had exposed the misery but not the greatness of man. 
How, indeed, could Montaigne go further? He is emphatically the 
man of this world. He has to deal with human passions as he finds 
them. He watches the drama as impartially as Shakespeare. He 
quietly puts aside conversion as impossible. He does not, as he puts 
it, hold with the Pythagoreans that men assume a new soul when 
they visit the realm of the gods. He is far more at home with 
Plutarch, or with his favourite Lucretius, than with Christian dogmas 
and traditions ; and is smiling in his sleeve at the passionate eagerness 
of theological as well as philosophical partakers in the turmoil. 
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To Pascal, therefore, he exactly represents the natural man: the 
man fallen from his high estate, but—what is strange—not even 
conscious that he has fallen. One thing, says Pascal in his opening 
Thoughts, is unintelligible to me: that is, man’s indifference. It 
irritates me, he declares, rather than excites my pity. What! 
shall a man say, I know not whence I come or whither I go— 
whether at death I shall be annihilated or fall into the hands of 
an angry God; and therefore I will live without even trying to 
find out? The man who will risk his life and soul for some trifling 
point of honour will remain careless on this inconceivably important 
point! It must be an incomprehensible enchantment, supernatural 
benumbing of the faculties, which can explain such a state of mind. 
And yet this indifference is the meaning of Montaigne’s que sais-je ? 
If he thought of the angry God as a possibility, he probably 
comforted himself, in the words of the poet, 


“ He’s a good fellow and ’twill all be well!” 


Pascal wasn’t so sure of that. 

Where, then, is Pascal’s escape? In humiliating the intellect, has 
he not put out the only light, faint and flickering as it may be, that 
can guide us through the labyrinth? No, he says, the heart has its 
reasons that reason does not know. Many men have said so before 
and since; and it is mainly the vigour with which Pascal puts his 
view—the unflinching audacity with which he accepts conclusions from 
which others shrink—that makes his version stand out as the fullest 
utterance of his view. Man is, he tells us, a chimera, a monster, 
a contradiction. He judges all things and is a mere worm; a depo- 
sitary of the truth and a sink of error; at once the glory and the shame 
of the universe. Nature confounds the Pyrrhonists, and reason con- 
founds the dogmatists. You must belong to one sect or the other, and 
yet you can remain in neither. Powerless reason, be humiliated! 
Imbecile nature, be silent! Hear God. To hear God is to feel the 
divine power. All that is good in us comes from grace. Our know- 
ledge of God is therefore, if I may so say, a product of the reaction of 
the heart moved by divine grace. It is the response of the passive spirit 
to the one all-powerful stimulus. That, in fact, is the true theory of 
every mystic, though it leads of necessity to very divergent conclu- 
sions. Pascal’s conclusion is still marked by the sceptical element. 
He will believe, and yet Montaigne cannot be quite expelled. Mon- 
taigne, says Ste.-Beuve, is to Pascal like the fox which gnawed the 
vitals of the Spartan boy—a torment, yet almost a part of himself. 
Though a mystic, he is a mathematician, clear-headed, precise, impa- 
tient of mere vague reverie. He must have a sharp, clear-cut answer. 
And the result is noteworthy. The conflict expresses itself in the 
famous argument which may be called Pascal’s wager. You declare 
that you know nothing, he says: let us take that ground. God is or 
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is not; it is a question of heads or tails. On which side will you 
bet? The right thing, you will reply, in cases of absolute ignorance 
is not to bet at all. Yes, but ¢/ faut parier : you must bet. You are 
engaged in the game willy-nilly, and cannot be a mere looker-on. 
Now, the stakes are infinite. If you bet on God’s existence and win 
your bet, you gain infinitely ; even if you lose your bet you lose nothing. 
On the other side, if you bet against His existence, the stake lost may 
be infinite and the stake gained nothing. Can you, then, hesitate ? 
One feels grateful to Pascal for putting so forcibly an argument 
which more timid theologians insinuate without daring explicitly to 
unfold. I must point out, however, that a curious assumption is 
involved. To say that eternal happiness depends on the existence of 
God is intelligible; but that is not the same as to say that it must 
depend on my belief in the existence of God. There is a chance that 
certain conduct may have disastrous consequences. It is just possible, 
however improbable, that this bit of bread may be poisoned: that 
is a conclusive reason for not eating it, however infinitesimal the 
chance may be, if I have another bit of bread which is altogether 
beyond suspicion. In such cases—and they are illustrated everywhere 
in life since we must everywhere be guided by probability—a small 
chance may be as unequivocal a reason for conduct as a complete cer- 
tainty. Needlessly to encounter even the smallest risk of a terrible 
catastrophe is of course unreasonable. But though this is a sufficient 
ground for conduct, it is no ground at all for belief. Because there 
is just a chance of the catastrophe I must avoid the chance: well and 
good; but must I therefore believe the chance to be a certainty ? 
That is clearly contradictory, and, indeed, the proper inference is the 
very reverse. ‘To act as if a thing existed is often necessary, though 
its existence be highly improbable. To act, again, as if it existed 
is too commonly to persuade myself against reason that it does exist 
certainly. There are few errors which are more seductive and against 
which I am more bound to be on my guard. We might, therefore, 
reply to Pascal: If there be a slight chance of my being damned eter- 
nally for certain conduct, that is a conclusive reason for avoiding the 
conduct ; but it is also a conclusive reason for not saying that I am 
certain to be damned. If the mere possibility be as decisive a guide 
for conduct as the calamity, that is so far a reason for not confusing 
chance with certainty. According to you the slightest belief is a 
sufficient reason. Then why try to hold an absolute belief? After 
all, if there be such a God as you suppose, He may choose—it is not a 
very wild hypothesis—to damn me for lying or deliberate self-decep- 
tion. If, as we are supposing, He has not supplied me with evidence 
of a fact, He may be angry with me for deliberately manufacturing 
beliefs without evidence—for believing absolutely what I can only 
know to be probable; He may do so—if we may venture to attribute 
to Him a certain magnanimity—even if the fact considered be the 
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fact of His existence. You contemplate a Deity who wishes to be 
believed to all hazards, even if He has not given reasons for belief, 
even therefore if the demand imply the grossest injustice. What is the 
chance that God, if there be a God, acts on this principle and not on 
the opposite principle ? 

Pascal, logical as he is, seems to overlook this, and for a simple 
reason. The commands which God is supposed to give us on penalty 
of damnation are not simple commands of morality, but commands of 
religion : we are commanded to worship Him, love Him, and promote 
His glory, and we cannot do so without believing in Him. The belief, 
then, is not so much directly ordered as indirectly implied in the 
practices ordered. Thus the distinction, therefore, which I have sug- 
gested between conduct and belief, does not show itself. The heart 
is to obey the divine grace, and the obedience implies recognition of 
the source of grace. The mathematical view passes, therefore, into 
the mystical; and hence follows another famous conclusion. The 
Montaigne element makes a last rally. I am, it exclaims, a mere 
passive being ; Iam ordered to believe, but I am not free. Iam so made 
that I cannot believe. What am I to do? Give me proofs and I 
may be persuaded. No, says Pascal, I cannot give you logical proofs. 
He has, indeed, sufficiently broken with all mathematical demonstra- 
tion. Epictetus, as he remarks, falls into the opposite error to 
Montaigne, for Epictetus imagined that we could rise by reason to a 
knowledge of God. Pascal had to some degree accepted Descartes’ 
metaphysics in scientific matters. But, as he told his sister, he ®uld 
not forgive Descartes as a philosopher. Descartes had tried to do 
without God as far as he could, and was only forced to retain a God 
in order to give a fillip to set the machinery of the world in motion. 
Grave metaphysicians have been scandalized at this, and point out 
that Descartes actually invented or refurbished an argument 
to demonstrate the existence of God. Pascal, of course, did not ex- 
plicitly deny its foree. He only said that such languid arguments 
did not move men’s hearts. It would, I fancy, be truer to say that, 
if conclusive, they prove the existence of a Being radically different 
from Pascal’s. They go to prove the existence of a first cause and of 
the unity of the universe, and of a Being identical with the universe ; 
but if anything they disprove the angry Deity, hating sin and 
punishing sinners, into whose hands Pascal feared to fall. His answer 
is, therefore, different. We are, said Pascal, automata, as Descartes 
had said, though we are also spirits; as automata we believe by 
custom and instinct, and all that we can do is to accustom ourselves to 
submit to the right impulses. How, then, will you behave? Learn 
from those who have preceded you, and observe them cured of the 
disease from which you suffer. How is that? By acting as if they 
believed, he replies; by taking holy water, causing masses to be said, 
and so forth. ‘“ Naturellement cela vous fera croire et vous abétira.” 
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That will make you believe, and will stupefy you. Tascal’s com- 
mentators have again shrunk from this daring phrase, and tried 
to explain it away as a mere note to be more delicately put.’ 
The crudity of the words perhaps lets out the secret. Seme people 
seem to think that it gives the truth. Now that the danger of 
appealing to reason has become more marked, Pascal’s remedy 
has become more popular ; and I need hardly say that there are plenty 
of establishments in this neighbourhood where you may try the 
efficacy of the Holy Water cure. 

Was Pascal, then, a sceptic or a sincere believer? The answer is 
surely obvious. He was a sincere, a humble, and even an abject 
believer precisely because he was a thorough-going sceptic. One point 
must be touched, however, though it cannot be elaborated. The 
obvious objection to an appeal to the heart is that the answer is neces- 
sarily what is called subjective: is satisfactory to the believer, but to 
the believer alone : the “ will to believe ”—as Professor W. James calls 
it in a recent essay, where he modifies and rehabilitates Pascal’s bet 
—implies that you believe what you will. I choose to believe this and 
you choose to disbelieve it. There is no reconciliation. The Hindoo 
fakir can persuade himself of the enmity of Vishnu as the Christian 
monk of the divinity of the Saviour. Holy water was used by Pagans 
as well as by Catholics. Pascal was partly blinded to this by the 
smoothness of the world in his time. He saw as a mathematician that 
man was between two infinites—so he made geometry sensible of the 
fact, But history still accounts 6,000 years. The Catholic Church 
could still represent itself to the historian as the central phenomenon 
of all human history, not as an institution which dates but from a 
geological yesterday, and peculiar to a special group of nations which 
forms but a minute minority of the race. Faith in God could there- 
fore be identified with faith in the Church, and a little factor in a vast 
evolution as equivalent to the whole. The historical argument to 
which he proceeds is therefore only remarkable for naiveté. ‘ Those,” 
he says, “ who saw Lamech, who saw Adam, also saw Jacob, who saw 
those who saw Moses. Therefore the deluge and the creation are 
true.” Who will answer for them? To prove anything, that is, you 
have only to invent evidence as well as to invent facts. That is not 
Pascal’s strong point, and is worthy only of a man who could believe 
in the Holy Thorn. 

The great Pascal, however, remains. This much I will venture to 
say. The root of all Pascal’s creed, if I have judged rightly, is that 
primary doctrine : Man is corrupt, and all good is due to the inspiration 
of God. I think, therefore I am, says Descartes: I tremble, therefore 
God is, adds Pascal. His creed is made of feeling as well as of logic. 
That gives scepticism on one side and faith on the other. I can 





(1) I guess that Pascal was thinking of Montaigne, who, in the essay upon Raymond 
de Sebonde, says, speaking of the evil of excessive sensibility, ‘‘ 11 nous faut abestir 
pour nous assagir."’ 
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believe nothing of myself because I am naturally imbecile. I can 

accept any belief unhesitatingly, because I am conscious of the power 

which moves my heart. The belief may be intellectually absurd. 

The doctrine of inherited guilt is monstrous, says Pascal : can a child 

be damned for an action committed 6,000 years before its birth ? 

Nothing, he admits, so shocking; and yet, he adds, it is essential to 

understanding man. It is simply one aspect of that profound 

antinomy from which we start. Is there, then, any such antinomy ? 

Is human nature absolutely corrupt ? Divines calmly tell us that it 

is a fact. Doubtless it is a fact, if you mean that men have bad 

impulses, and if you further declare all good influences come from a 

supernatural source. But why should 1? Why interpret man and 
the world as the meeting-place of these tremendous contradictions 
Why divide a single though exceeding complex process into a battle- 
ground between two wholly opposed forces? I confess that I should 
correct Montaigne, so far as he needs correction, by allowing more 

liberally for the nobler impulses of human nature—not by stripping 

man of all virtue and handing over the good to an inconceivable 
and inscrutable force. If you once begin by introducing an omnipotent 
struggling with a finite being, this may be the logical result ; but I do. 
not see my way to the first step. Meanwhile, I do see some painfull 
results. I see that Pascal’s morality becomes distorted; that in the 
division between grace and nature some innocent and some admirable 
qualities have got to the wrong side; that Pascal becomes a morbid 
ascetic, torturing himself to death, hating innocent diversion because it 
has the great merit of distracting the mind from melancholy brooding, 
looking upon natural passions as simply bad, and inculcating demeanour 
which would turn us all into celibate monks ; pushing delicacy to the 
point at which it becomes confounded with pruriency; distrusting even. 
the highest of blessings, love of sisters and friends, because they take 

us away from the service of the Being who, after all, does not require 

our services; consecrating poverty instead of trying to suppress it; and’ 
finally, renouncing the intellectual pursuits for which he had the most 

astonishing fitness, because geometry had no bearing on dogmatic 

theology. The devotion of a man to an ideal which, however imperfect, 

is neither base, sensual, nor antisocial, which implies a passionate devo- 

tion to some of the higher impulses of our nature, has so great a claim 

upon our reverence that we can forgive, and even love, Pascal. We 

cannot follow him without treason to our highest interests. 

The point of view from which Pascal repels us is indicated in the 
common sense comments upon the Pensées by Voltaire and Cordorcet. 
We decline to stupefy ourselves. Drug yourself with holy water 
and masses, or be a brute beast. We reply as the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough replied to her doctor’s statement that she must be blistered or 
die. “Iwon’t be blistered, and I won’t die!” We won’t be drugged 
and we won’t be brute beasts. And to Pascal’s appeal from the reason 
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to the heart, we answer that it implies a fundamental error. The 
“ heart ” is not another kind of reason—a co-ordinate faculty for dis- 
cerning truth—but a name for emotions which are not reason at all. 
Least of all can it claim to pronounce that certain elements in our life 
are supernatural or intrusions from without. And yet the heart, if we 
are to use the word, implies something that we must take into 
account. It represents implicit judgments, for it determines the 
relative values of different passions and aims, and therefore does in 
fact supply principles which regulate our lives. Pascal’s heart, for 
example, meant a conviction founded upon his own direct experience 
of the infinite superiority of the spiritual, as he would have said, to 
the temporal and sensual. Such implicit judgments and the morality 
in which they are embodied are modified more or less directly by the 
adoption of new philosophical or scientific beliefs. We do not fear 
for a moment that in seeking for truth and applying the most rigid 
logical tests, we are really endangering whatever is really sound in 
the judgments or valuable in the morality. A coherent and reliable 
philosophy would, we are fully assured, incorporate whatever may be 
sound in the beliefs and feelings which are instinctive rather than 
reasoned. But the possibility, or rather the certainty, of such a 
conflict imposes a responsibility upon his opponents. or, in the first 
place, it explains why persuasion does not go with conviction or ex- 
posure of fallacy lead to adoption of the truth. The clearest exposition 
of the logical error may only lead, as it led Pascal, to a revolt against 
reason; and the blind instinct will somehow assert itself as a matter 
of fact, and be an irreconcileable element until a satisfaction be pro- 
vided for it in a more comprehensive and rational construction. Nor 
is the instinct, blind though it be, without its light. Its very exist- 
ence affords a presumption, not that it is true, but that it is an im- 
perfect effort to impress a truth. And this is in fact the reason which 
is impressed upon us most forcibly by such a man as Pascal. He is 
himself, as he declared man to be in general, a kind of incarnate 
antinomy. As he brings the heart into hopeless conflict with 
reason; as he manages at once to exaggerate the baseness and the 
grandeur of human nature ; as he urges alternately with extraordinary 
keenness two aspects of truth, and is forced to make them contradictory 
instead of complementary; as his moral position is on one side pure, 
elevating, and a standing rebuke to all the meaner tendencies of his 
generation, and yet, on the other, becomes morbid, perverse, and im- 
practicable, because he has separated life into its incommensurable 
elements—he leaves to us not a final solution but a problem: How to 
form a system which shall throughout be reasonable and founded upon 
fact, and yet find due place and judicious guidance for the higher 
elements, which he has really perverted in the effort to exaggerate 
their importance. 
Lesiiz SrerHen. 
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ENGLAND’S MILITARY POSITION. 
ITS PRESENT WEAKNESS: ITS VAST UNDEVELOPED STRENGTH. 


A worp of warning to the nation at this present time as to its mili- 
tary position would seem not out of place. The small increase of the 
army in 1897—nominally 6,000 men—good as far as it goes, is a 
mere makeshift of false economy. Lord Lansdowne has done his 
best for the army, but has been overruled by an imperious Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

The stirring events which have characterized the course of the 
year 1896 and the first quarter of 1897 are an unmistakable warning 
to us to put our house in order, in a military sense, in anticipation 
of the demands that may be made on us for a force to serve beyond 
seas in support of British interests during the near future. At any 
time during 1896 there were four great political questions pending— 
Venezuela, Khartoum, South Africa, and the Eastern Question—any 
one of which, or even all the four at the same time, might have called 
for our active intervention in arms beyond sea. 

Any one or more of these would at any time have called for the 
mobilisation of our whole available force. Fortunately the imminence 
of the first two of these disputes has passed away for the present. 
Can it be said that we are in any way secure from either of the other 
two questions? May not the difficulty in South Africa and that in 
South-Eastern Europe be forced upon us at any moment, and perhaps 
both at the same time? The complete understanding manifested 
within the last few days between Russia, Germany, and Austria, with 
Turkey under their joint protection, makes this question of pressing 
urgency at this moment. Probably no greater humiliation has ever 
been inflicted upon a great and strong nation than the confession 
compelled to be made by Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall in Novem- 
ber last—that it was impossible for England to intervene in the 
Armenian Question because “we had no army to undertake a mili- 
tary occupation.” ‘The military occupation of a country,”’ he said, 
“is an operation that requires a large military force.” 

The four questions, therefore, which will be considered in these 
pages are the following :— 

1. What are the events that may call for our sending an armed 
force for service beyond the seas ? 

2. What is the force that we have disposable for that purpose ? 
and what is its condition, first, as to numbers, and sceond, as to 
efficiency and fitness for its purpose ? 
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3. How are any defects in this force to be remedied ? 

4. What other means are at our disposal, outside of the existing 
system, for adding to our military forces in case of emergency, and how 
ought they to be developed ? 

As regards the Eastern Question, now that war has ended between 
Turkey and Greece, and the endeavours of the Powers have fortunately 
succeeded in localising it, the one great interest that remains for 
England is to secure that, when the final break-up or absorption of 
the Ottoman Empire comes, our commercial interests are not neglected 
by a territorial rearrangement, or by an agreement between those four 
Powers mainly interested, which may have the result of driving us 
hereafter out of our position in the Eastern Mediterranean, and even- 
tually from our free route to India, China, and the Far East through 
the Suez Canal. 

It is of vital importance to the commercial interests of this nation, 
the interests on which her very life depends, that the supply both of 
food and raw material for her industries—five-sixths of the former 
and nearly the whole of the latter coming from abroad—should never 
be interrupted, and should reach these shores without let or hin- 
drance. 

The future interest of England in the Eastern Question, then, is 
now narrowed mainly to the maintenance of her naval and military 
position in the Eastern Mediterranean ; and her power of thus cover- 
ing and securing uninterrupted during war the long sea course for 

her merchant vessels from Gibraltar, the whole length of the Mediter- 
ranean, past Malta, and to the entrance of the Suez Canal at Port 
Said. Failing this, should we lose our naval supremacy in the East- 
ern Mediterranean, the bulk of our commerce would have to be 
diverted from the Suez Canal route, and to betake itself by the long 
sea voyage round the Cape of Good Hope to the East. 

Apart from this, there would appear to be no object for our 
occupation of Egypt and our hold upon the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Of such vital importance are these, however, that we take it to be an 
undisputed fact that, rather than part with this route, the British 
nation, when aroused to its commercial danger, would feel itself 
justified in making any sacrifices, military and naval, that the situa- 
tion should demand. 

The Concert of Europe has not displayed itself in any very favour- 
able colours during the last three months. Undoubtedly, up to the 
present time, it has succeeded in maintaining the general peace of 
Europe, and it has also succeeded, by the joint exertions of England, 
Russia, France, and Austria, in preventing the war between Turkey 
and Greece extending beyond Greek territory, and spreading’ to the 
Powers of the Balkan Peninsula. But many indications make it 
evident that when the scramble for-the inheritance of the Ottoman 
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Empire begins, the Concert of Europe must fall to pieces, because 
of the divergent, nay, absolutely contradictory interests of Russia, 
France, Austria, and Germany on the one side, and England and 
Italy on the other. Without imputing any bad faith or any desire 
of aggression to a Power at present friendly and acting in union 
with us, it is impossible for any one carefully to review the facts of 
the last two years without seeing that in all that has happened in 
the East, Russia has steadily and carefully played her own game, 
and kept the object of her individual interests closely in view, namely, 
to be considered the guardian of the “territorial integrity” of 
Turkey, and thus keep the Ottomans on her side. 

Let us look back a little. Ostensibly it was the interest in 1895 
of all the European Powers to put an end to the massacres in Armenia. 
England was, as has been admitted, in the impossibility of acting by 
military foree in Armenia, because of the insignificance of the 
numerical strength of her army. Russia, on the other hand, had 
close upon the Armenian frontier upwards of 150,000 troops ready to 
be concentrated, and whom the order would at any time have carried 
across the Turkish frontier in Asia within a week. Had this been 
dlone simultaneously with a blockade of Smyrna by the British fleet, 
and with the acknowledged concurrence of the other European 
Powers, Turkey was absolutely powerless to resist it in Anatolia ; 
and there is a certainty that the massacres might have been brought 
to an end within a month. 

Lord Salisbury, in July of 1896, invited Russia to act in this sense. 
Why did she not do so ? 

Plainly, because it was her interest to remain on good terms with 
Turkey, for the purpose of bringing the Sultan completely under her 
influence, and thus eventually, by alliance and private treaty, adding 
the whole of his military and naval power, now rehabilitated wonder- 
fully, to the disposable forces of the Russian Empire. 

This happened at the Treaty of Unkiar Skelesi, in 1829; it will 
happen again now when the critical time comes. 

The advantage Russia gained over Turkey—complete authority— 
after the campaign of Adrianople, was wrested from her then by the 
Powers of Europe—England, France, Austria, and Germany. Now 
three of these Powers are acting with Russia, and England is isolated. 

Later again, take the question of Crete. The kingdom of Greece 
is the creation of the European Powers. In 1830, England, France, 
and Russia combined to form the Greek kingdom. [By all associa- 
tions of religion, similarity of politics, and family ties, Russia and 
Greece are closely bound together. 

Why, then, when the question of Crete arose, did Russia not throw 
her weight on the side of Greece, her creation and her ally? Plainly 
for the same reason which impelled her to say in July, 1896, that she 
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would “ not allow Turkey to be coerced”; for the purpose of keep- 
ing on friendly terms with Turkey, and thus, by private agreement 
and by secret treaty, arriving at the result which has been the object 
of her ambition for over two hundred years—the virtual possession 
of the military position of Constantinople, and of the power of closing 
the Dardanelles which belongs to that position. 

Russia sees that this can be done by diplomacy even better than 
by force. That Russia should desire to prevent the fleets of the 
European Powers from being able to pass through the Bosphorus into 
the Black Sea is intelligible enough. Her southern shore on the 
Black Sea coast, from Odessa on the west to Batoum on the south- 
east, is her only assailable border. 

In the same way that, taking advantage of the weakness of France 
when engaged with Germany in 1870, Russia declared that she would 
be no longer bound by the Treaty of Paris, which kept her fleets out 
of the Black Sea, so also the course of later events and the supposed 
military impotence of England—an entire fallacy, as these pages will 
prove—have given her the power now, by engagement with Turkey, 
and with the concurrence of Austria and Germany, of securing the 
ingress of any 
from bombard- 


certainty of closing the 
hostile fleets into the Black Sea, and thus securing 
ment the towns of her southern coasts. 

At this moment Russia can, with no difficulty whatsoever, and 
within a week, put from 150,000 to 200,000 men on to Turkish 
territory at Kilia, just west of the northern extremity of the Bos- 
phorus, and within fifteen miles of Constantinople. 
have, toa great extent, been kept ready for this purpose for several 


months past. 


The Russian fleet in the Black Sea is now no inconsiderable force, 
numbering seven first-class battleships, ten cruisers, and a very large 
flotilla of “ destroyers ”’ 
agreement with Turkey and an invitation from the Sultan to Russia 
to act as Turkey’s “ best friend,’ and a week would see that great 
object attained—the virtual possession by diplomacy and protectorate 
of the position of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, for which 
Russia has for two centuries vainly expended millions of money and 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of her soldiers, and which seems 
now, through England’s apathy, about to fall into her hands without 
firing a shot, and by diplomatic management alone. 

If any proof were wanting besides those that have been given above 
of the truth of this statement, that Russia has determined to accom- 
plish her purpose of bringing Turkey, and consequently its military 
force, entirely under her own disposal, it is to be found in the facts 
that occurred some two months ago with respect to the armistice 
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and torpedo-boats. It only requires a tacit 


granted to Greece after her crushing defeats, at the sole solicita- 
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tion of the Czar of Russia, after the Sultan had decidedly refused to 
listen to any proposition for an armistice of the other European 
Powers. Where the “Concert of Europe” had totally failed, there 
the all-potent Czar of Russia carried his point at once by a little com- 
plimentary persuasion. The now famous autograph letter in which 
he appealed to the Sultan—addressing him as “ your august sensi- 
bility ’—marks the difference between Russia’s wise and diplomatic 
way of treating Turkey, which has been successful on every point, 
and the totally unsuccessful, because discourteous and insulting, mode 
in which England has endeavoured to carry her point with the 
Sultan, and has always conspicuously failed, which the writer vouches 
for by knowledge gained on the spot. What we have lost by this 
unwise mode of treating the Sultan is not to be measured by our 
diplomatic discomfiture alone. Had we had during the last three 
years—the writer speaks with absolute knowledge, and with a deep 
sense of his responsibility for what he says—had we had at the ear 
of the Sultan a diplomatist like Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, or Lord 
Dufferin, or Sir William White, all of whom knew how to be polite 
and complimentary to an Oriental potentate, while at the same time 
firmly enforcing England’s authority, we might have retained the posi- 
tion of commanding influence which belonged to England from 1854 
till three years ago; and while controlling Turkey, we might without 
doubt have prevented to a great extent the Armenian massacres. 
Perhaps now, after all Europe has seen that a Turkish army, even 
when victorious, can be so controlled and kept in hand as to commit 
not the slightest outrage upon the lives, the persons, or the property 
of those amongst whom it has been campaigning, it may be admitted 
that the policy of threatening, bullying, and maligning as an 
“assassin” the head of a great State would have been better replaced 
by one of polite conciliation, mingled with firm demand. It may not 
be too late even yet to change this mistaken policy. We cannot 
secure anything for the Christian populations of Turkey by a system 
of abuse and menace—by threatening action which we are totally 
powerless to carry out. We might have effected a great deal if we 
had pursued the contrary policy of approving when possible, and 
always endeavouring to lead, instead of to drive, a Sovereign who, as 
in the case of Russia, has shown himself so entirely amenable to 
courteous persuasion and friendly representation. 

It must be apparent to anybody that the position of the Dardanelles 
—that narrow passage which commands the exit from the Sea of 
Marmora into the Mediterranean—would be very differently fortified 
and held if once in the grasp or under the protection of Russia, from 
what it is at the present time in the feeble hands of Turkey. Steel 
cupolas and better armament would make the Dardanelles impreg- 


nable in six weeks. 
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This, then, is the contingency which England has to face in the 
Eastern Question, on the sudden break-up or absorption of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

France, intent mainly upon seeing us out of Egypt, would probably 
offer no opposition—would probably accept Syria. 

Austria, whose interest in keeping open the Danube to her com- 
merce is as great as ours in the Mediterranean, or at least more 
immediate, no longer considering England an effective ally, would 
probably be conciliated by the promise of the ultimate extension of her 
territory from Novi Bazaar in the south-east of Bosnia, down to and 
including Salonica. It might even be worth the while of Turkey to 
consent to this, as making her for ever safe against future attacks from 
Greece. 

Moreover, Austria, even if she desired it, is not in a position to 
resist Russia without the active assistance of other Powers; and 
England is now, unfortunately, in consequence of her supposed mili- 
tary insignificance, regarded as a quantité négligeable by all Europe. 

The result to us of Russia obtaining by treaty or agreement the 
power to close the Dardanelles would be as follows :— 

Probably for a few years no perceptible difference would occur to 
our commerce; but as time went on, Russia, whose policy is not 
answerable to any Parliament, and whose Budgets are subject to no 
constitutional control, would have the power of creating a fleet in the 
Black Sea, equal, or superior in conjunction with that of France, to 
any naval power that we alone could keep in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The result would be that at any time when we were engaged 
in a contest with some other Power, and our fleet was mainly employed 
in securing our long mercantile lines of commercial supply with India, 
China, Australia, and Japan over the Atlantic and Pacific, the armed 
fleets of Russia and France combined would have the power of driving 
us out of the Eastern Mediterranean, and of absolutely throttling the 
whole of our commerce coming through the Suez Canal and along the 
whole length of the Mediterranean. Toulon on the north, and the 
newly-formed port and arsenal of Biserta on the coast of Tunis, give 
France two safe naval bases on the flanks of our line of commercial 
supply. France and Russia would then have our commerce at their 
mercy. 

The least observant Englishman must see that this is a result to 
prevent which—by amicable arrangement if possible, by force in the 
last resort—England is bound to strain every nerve in order to retain 
her commercial superiority. 

It is quite evident that what England requires, therefore, to main- 
tain her position in the Eastern Mediterranean is a naval and military 
base nearer than Malta. One of three things she must have : in either 
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case a foothold for her land force as well as her sea force to protect her 
commerce. 

First, that Constantinople, being declared a free city under the 
guarantee of Europe, the fortifications of the Dardanelles be dis- 
mantled, and the Dardanelles passage be declared free to the warships 
of all nations at all times. This Turkey is bound to concede to Eng- 
land if she grants the Bosphorus to Russia. Or that, 

Second, one bank of the Dardanelles, by preference the western 
bank—namely, the Isthmus of Gallipoli—should be handed over to 
England, by purchase, as an equivalent for the Russian possession of 
the west bank of the Bosphorus. Or that, 

Third, an island at the southern exit of the Dardanelles, either 
Lemnos or Mitylene, should be bought by England as a naval and 
military station, and thus give her the power of blocking the exit 
of a Russian fleet through the Dardanelles into the Mediterranean, 
unless after a naval victory, and of thus covering the safe passage of 
our commerce to Port Said into the Suez Canal and to the Far 
East. Malta is 1,200 miles off ; Cyprus is no use as a naval base. 

None of these objects can be attained by a fleet alone, however 
strong that fleet may be. Each of the three requires the co-operation 
of a considerable land force. 

So far for the question of Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean. 
As regards the other question of South Africa, all the circumstances 
have been so developed from day to day in the Parliamentary 
inquiry which has taken place under the very eyes of the English 
public, that very little requires to be said upon the matter—further 
than this, that the Boers, undoubtedly, have had the opportunity 
during the last twelve months of arming themselves most effectively. 
Artillery, stores, and small arms have been brought in from Germany 
in immense quantities ; positions have been fortified which hitherto 
were entirely open. Lretoria and Johannesburg now lie defenceless 
under the guns of strong military redoubts; and if report be true, a 
very considerable number of German ex-soldiers have been imported 
into the Transvaal as settlers, with the express intention of acting as 
soldiers of the South African Republic if the emergency arises. The 
Republic over which President Kruger rules is unquestionably three 
times as strong, as a military force, now as it was at the time of the 
ill-considered and disastrous raid brought about by Dr. Jameson. 

The best military authorities in this country are credited with the 
statement that if anything should require to be done in a military 
way in South Africa, it will take at least 40,000 good British troops 
to accomplish the matter. 

As affairs now go in Eastern Europe, who is to guarantee that 
these two questions, the one of maintaining our position in the 
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Mediterranean, and the other of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Boers, may not be, as it is most likely that they will be, contrived 
and manipulated so as to happen at the same time 

All Parliamentary statements put our available military force at 
about 65,000 men. If 40,000 of these should unfortunately be 
required in the Transvaal, what becomes of our power of doing any- 
thing whatsoever at the same time to maintain our own in the 
Eastern Mediterranean ? 


Ovcr Present Miurrary Posrrrox. 


The second question, therefore, of the near future is— 

“ Does England possess the necessary land force at the present, in 
a state of readiness; or, if not, by what means should it be supplied 
and prepared ?” 

Having dealt thus far with our possible necessity, let us now see 
very briefly, and dealing entirely with round numbers, what are the 
means that we have at present at our disposal for meeting that 
necessity. 

The Army Estimates of this year give us a total land force of the 
regular army of 206,000 men. Of these, 75,000 are permanently 
in India, and 26,000 permanently in the Colonies, leaving a round 
total of, say, 100,000 men available for home defence and for an 
expeditionary force abroad. The memorandum explanatory of the 
estimates gives our available force for service beyond seas at two 
Army Corps and three brigades of Cavalry, that is, roughly speaking, 
65,000 men. 

To meet any such contingency as we have sketched abroad, we 
ought to have at least double that number. Even these are but a 
handful compared with the available forces of any first-class European 
Power. Russia and France can each put into the field from 1,000,000 
to 1,200,000 men; Germany a somewhat similar number; Austria, 
700,000. 

Our field force of 65,000 men, therefore—all that we can make 
available beyond seas, even if employing the reserve—puts us in 
about the same military position as Belgium or Roumania. 

Fortunately, however, most fortunately for us, any one of the 
three alternative necessities we have sketched above, as arising out of 
the Eastern Question, gives us the power of operating both by 
land and sea. If we have the land force ready we have also the 
co-operation of our magnificent fleet. Not as in Armenia, this power 
of double action by sea and land doubles our force as regards the 
Eastern Mediterranean, if only the land force is ready. 

Let us analyse a little the components of this land force as it now 
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stands. For the last twenty-five years, since 1872, “ short service ” 
has been in effect with the express intention of forming a reserve. 
This purpose it has accomplished to the extent of giving us a first- 
class reserve of 78,000 men, who must be added to the 106,000 of 
our regular army given above. 

So far as regards the army in India and the Colonies, “short 
service” has undoubtedly completely fulfilled its purpose. There 
can be no question that the 73,000 men we have in India are the 
very flower of the British army, and in all respects fit to sustain 
their country’s reputation in the field. ‘ 

But as regards the home army, truth compels us to say that exactly 
the opposite is the case. Those who are behind the scenes, like the fifty 
members of the “ Service Committee ” of the House of Commons, 
know full well that the condition of the sixty-four battalions of the 
Line in Great Britain is the very reverse of satisfactory ; partly on 
account of the system of linked battalions—that is, of one battalion 
at home being made the feeder to its corresponding battalion abroad— 
and partly because that system itself has never had fair play from 
the day that it was initiated. 

The condition of our home battalions is one of such weakness and 
inefficiency as can scarcely be exaggerated. When short service was 
instituted, there being then 141 battalions in the British Line, it was 
laid down as a rule not to be departed from that of these 70 should 
be abroad and 71 be kept at home, thus giving the slight preponder- 
ance of one battalion more than half to the home army. 

But this rule has never been attempted to be observed. On account 
of the exigencies of small colonial wars and demands from beyond 
seas, the number of battalions abroad has always considerably 
exceeded that of those at home. At this moment there is the 
immense disproportion of 77 abroad to only 64 at home. Thus 
there are no less than 13 battalions abroad which have no corre- 
sponding “link” at home. When short service was established it 
was promised that should this state of things ever arise—that is, that 
a regiment should have both its battalions abroad—that in that case a 
depét of 800 men, to constitute a third battalion, should be at once 
raised for the purpose of feeding with drafts the two battalions abroad. 
This also has never been observed. 

The consequence has been most disastrous to the condition of the 
regiments at home. The recognised system of one link feeding another 
never having been thoroughly observed, the result has been that when- 
ever a battalion has been wanted for service abroad, demands have been 
obliged to be made upon perhaps twenty other battalions for the 
purpose of completing its numbers. This has continually disjointed 
and torn to pieces the unhappy infantry at home. 

Each battalion serving in Great Britain is called upon annually 
to furnish a draft of from 150 to 250 men to the battalion 
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abroad. As, moreover, a rule has also been made that no soldier should 
go abroad until he had completed twenty years of age and at least one 
year’s service, and as the great bulk of the men who enlist are actu- 
ally under eighteen years of age, it follows that to supply an annual 
contingent of 250 men over twenty years of age has completely 
eviscerated and destroyed the battalions at home. The 64 battalions, 
therefore, which are supposed to be the force from which an army, if 
required for the Eastern Question, should be supplied, consist in 
great part of immature and weak youths of a physical standard so 
low as to be brought down to 5 feet 3} inches in height and 32 inches 
round the chest; and it is on record that the first military autho- 
rities in the country, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Wolseley, now 
Commander-in-Chief, and Sir Redvers Buller, the Adjutant-General, 
have placed it officially on record that there is not at this moment one 
single battalion at home that is in a condition to take the field. 

In fact, should an expeditionary force be required similar to that 
which went to the Crimea, it is certain that the 64 battalions in Great 
Britain, or as many of them as might be designated for that force, 
would have to be supplied with at least 400, and more probably 500, 
men each from the Reserve, before they could be embarked for 
foreign service, leaving all the immature weaklings behind them in 
Great Britain. 

Let any judge of military matters picture to himself the condition 
of an army every battalion of which had to be suddenly reinforced, 
with almost half its number of men totally unknown to each other 
and to their officers. Such a chaos must inevitably lead to disaster. 
It is neither fair to our soldiers, or to the officers who have to com- 
mand them, that they should be exposed to the tremendous disadvan- 
tages of a system like this. 


RemepiaL Meastres Reauirep. 


We come, then, to our third question—What ought to be done to 
remedy this state of things ? 

The first step that suggests itself to all those who know, and which 
has been specifically recommended for several years past by successive 
Commanders-in-Chief, is, that ten additional battalions should be 
added to the army, so as to do away at once with the disparity 
between the numbers of battalions at home andabroad. Or if this be 
not done, that a depot of 800 men should be raised for every regiment 
which has both its linked battalions abroad, in order to prevent the 
depletion and destruction of the whole of the rest of the army. 

Another step most imperatively called for is that, whenever a 
battalion at home is placed in the First Army Corps—that is to say, 
whenever it comes to within two years of its turn to go abroad—from 
that moment it should not be called upon to furnish a single soldier to 
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the battalion abroad, but should be kept intact at a strength of 750 for 
the two years previous to its going out of the kingdom. To do this it 
would be necessary that as soon as a battalion was named for the First 
Army Corps there should be added to it a depét of 400 men for the 
purpose of finishing the drafts to the battalion abroad, and that for 
this depét no man should be enlisted under nineteen years of age, so 
that in a year he should be able to go abroad, having completed 
twenty years of age and one year’s service. In fact, this depét of 400 
men ought to be formed for every regiment about to be placed in the 
First Army Corps a twelvemonth before that takes place, so that it 
should be able to furnish the first draft of 250 men to the battalion 
abroad by the autumn of the year that the regiment is placed in the 
First Army Corps. 

By this means we should secure at all events that we should always 
have the 24 battalions composing the First Army Corps thoroughly 
efficient to take the field at an establishment of 750 men, to be filled 
up by the addition of 250 from the Reserve. In addition to this the 
seven battalions of the Guards may be said to be kept in a fairly 
efficient condition for service. Were this rule, therefore, carried out, 
we should at all events have 30 battalions at home that were in a con- 
dition to be put into the field at short notice. 

With these two precautions thoroughly carried out there would be 
some chance that the short service system may work satisfactorily. 
At this time of day, and after it has been in force for twenty-one years, 
to talk of disintegrating the whole system and “ unlinking” the 
battalions, as some so-called military reformers recommend, is simply 
childish and totally unnecessary. It would entail a cost of many 
millions of money, and would not then accomplish the purpose for 
which the expenditure was made. 

But grave indeed as is the condition of the Infantry in Great 
Britain, that of the Horse and Field Artillery has, under the appli- 
cation of the same fatal system, become in the last two years still 
more deplorable and disastrous. Previously to two years ago the 
Horse and Field Artillery in India were kept at their full strength by 
drafts taken from two large depéts which existed at Woolwich. The 
batteries at home were thus left intact, and were in a comparatively 
high state of efficiency. 

Most unfortunately, this has all been undone in the last two years. 
The system which has worked so badly with regard to the infantry 
has been applied with still more fatal results to the home artillery. 
It stands to reason that if out of an establishment of 750 men a 
battalion can with great difficulty supply an annual draft of 250 men 
to the battalion abroad, with still more disastrous effect must this 
system work upon the artillery, which from a unit as small as a 
battery, having the small establishment of from 100 to 140 men, is 
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annually called upon to give from 30 to 45 men to the corresponding 
battery abroad. 

It is no excess of language to say that this system is tearing the 
very heart and vitals out of our whole Artillery at home. This was seen 
prominently only three weeks ago, when in order to furnish what is 
called a Brigade Division, or three batteries, of Artillery for South 
Africa, no less than 189 men and nearly 200 horses had to be 
drafted in, taken by driblets from all the other batteries at home. 

The effect may be seen by anybody whe chooses to verify it at 
Aldershot, where on the Queen’s birthday, on the 24th Ma.~. 1897, 
three field batteries appeared, who had, including officers, :cvss than 
53 men each on parade; and in one of which no less than 42 men 
were returned as “ dismounted” because their horses had been taken 
to reinforce the batteries going to South Africa. 

The sooner that the authorities wake up to the urgency of these 
facts, and return to the old system of supplying the drafts for abroad 
from two large depéts at Woolwich, the sooner will there be some 
chance of our Field and Horse Artillery at home being in a position 
to do their duty if called abroad. 

The present system is destructive of all esprit de corps. It “ breaks 
the hearts”’ of every commanding officer, and the officers under him. 
It only shows of what magnificent material our Royal Artillery is 
composed, thet under such discouraging circumstances they can con- 
tinue to be effective at all. It is the grossest injustice to a corps 
which has covered itself with honour in every field where it has ever 
been engaged, that a false economy and wretched system should 
reduce it to such deplorable conditions as these. 

In short, the sad truth must be told. As it stands at present, our 
army at home is merely a depot for India and the Colonies, and is 
totally inadequate to answer the requirements of the country or to 
uphold its honour fitly if emergency arise; and this wholly and solely 
because of a defective system. 

As regards the officers, at no time were they more thoroughly 
instructed professionally, or filled with a greater zeal, than they are 
at the present time. With regard to the men, there has never been a 
period in the last fifty years in which their cheerfulness, goodwill, 
alacrity, and condition of “ fitness” from continual training and good 
feeding, was better than it is at this moment, apart from the low 
standard in height and physique. Never were they better drilled or 
better armed. But until the defects pointed out above have been 
remedied it is absurd and misleading to speak of the 65,000 men at 
home, our “ two Army Corps,” as at all constituting a force fit to 
sustain this country’s reputation in the field. 

This, then—nominally two Army Corps, or 65,000 men, nearly half 
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of them non-effective—constitutes our whole available force for service 
beyond seas. 

For this total of land forces we pay between eighteen and nineteen 
millions a year. It is a preposterously absurd result of so enormous 
an expenditure. 


How can our Force pe Ixcreasep ? 


We now come to the concluding question of the four which at page 19 
we have proposed to discuss for our readers’ benefit, namely: ‘ What 
other means are at our disposal, outside of the existing system, for 
adding to our military force in case of an emergency, and how ought 
they to be developed ?” 

The object of this article is to show that our military weakness is 
entirely the result of defective organization. That we have men in 
abundance if we will only organize. That, by confining ourselves 
entirely to the formation of a Reserve from men who have passed 
through the Line, we neglect and leave aside altogether other remain- 
ing equally available sources of supply, which, if fully utilised at an 
additional expenditure of probably not more than one million a year, 
would enable us quite to double our available force for service in the field 
abroad. 

Why these sources of supply have hitherto been neglected is unac- 
countable, except on the supposition that we have got so thoroughly 
‘into a groove” in following out the lines laid down by Mr. Card- 
well’s scheme of 1872, that we cannot even look at the other means 
which are available to our hand, if we will only make use of them. 

They are very considerable indeed, and quite sufficient to solve our 
military difficulty if only properly developed beforehand by improved 
organziation. 

The first and chief of these resources is to utilise more than we do 
at present the magnificent force of our County Militia, by forming— 


(I.) A Dovsiep Minitia Reserve. 


The Militia force consists of 121 battalions of Infantry : 86 English, 
12 Scotch, and 23 Irish, which number roundly, together with Militia 
Artillery, 90,000 available men. 

Of this number, 30,000 constitute what is called “ Militia Reserve”’; 
that is, they are men belonging to each Militia battalion, who under 
a separate engagement for a yearly bounty of £1 stand bound to be 
transferred to the ranks of the regular army whenever required for 
service abroad. 

This service in the Militia Reserve is extremely popular. The fixed 
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establishment is 30,000, and not only has there never been any 
difficulty in keeping it up, but the statutory numbers have been often 
exceeded ; so that the average for years past has been about 31,000. 

It has often been urged upon the authorities that they should, by a 
short statute, increase the legal establishment of this Militia Reserve 
to double its number. The writer himself has urged it repeatedly 
since 1874. There is not the slightest doubt that, if required, men 
would freely volunteer for this service, which, as has been said above, 
has been always popular with the men of the Militia. 

The increase of the Militia Reserve in the above manner would, 
moreover, give the strongest possible lever for making, if not the 
whole, certainly the bulk of the Militia regiments available en masse 
for service abroad in the following manner :—Officers commanding 
Militia battalions are naturally averse to the prospect of losing the 
best of their men to be taken for the Line. They should be told that 
after the legal establishment had been increased to 60,000, if on the 
breaking out of war the Militia battalion under their command 
volunteered en b/oc for service abroad, that battalion should be allowed 
to proceed abroad as a unit intact, under its own officers, and retaining 
all its men. This would practically almost double our Line, adding 
121 battalions to its present 142. 

At the time of the Crimean War, and again during the Indian 
Mutiny, when men were required, no less than 21 battalions of 
English Militia volunteered under their own county officers, and were 
sent to do duty at Gibraltar, Malta, and in the Ionian Islands, some 
of them remaining abroad nearly two and a-half years, and being, 
during that time of permanent embodiment, quite equal in discipline 
and efficiency to the average of the Line. 

In this past year, 1896, again, 17 battalions of Militia were brought 
to Aldershot for a four weeks’ training; and everybody who saw 
them admitted freely that in the size and age of the men, and in their 
drill and turn-out, by the end of the training they very closely 
resembled, and in some respects, especially as regards their physique, 
surpassed, some of the battalions of the Line ; the men being older and, 
on the whole, stronger and more accustomed to rough work. 

From this source alone, then, if thus utilised, there is no doubt, 
therefore, that we could get 30,000 additional men, if not more. A 
more generous encouragement and treatment of the Militia and of their 
officers would well repay the country: they have been too much and 
most unwisely neglected in late years. 


(II.) A Voutcnreer Reserve ror THE Recunar Army. 


The next source of supply which it would be well to develop is the 
formation of a Reserve for the regular army from our magnificent 
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Volunteer force, now amounting to nearly a quarter of a million, by 
voluntary enrolment. 

Those who are acquainted with the changes which have taken place 
in the Volunteer force since its establishment in 1859 are well aware 
that, whereas in the early days the privates were composed to a certain 
extent of men of wealth and leisure, in the present day they are, out- 
side of London, almost entirely composed of the working class. That 
is, in other words, that the Volunteer force (of which the writer, who 
has himself commanded a Volunteer brigade for eight years, is 
always one of the warmest admirers) has to a certain extent by this 
change in its composition become a rival to the Line in recruiting—to 
this extent, that many thousands of eligible young men, who in 
former days would have gone into the regular army, are now content 
to satisfy their military aspirations by joining the Volunteers. 

There is no reason whatsoever why, by proper management, the 
Volunteer force should not be caused to contribute a considerable 
quota to a Reserve for the regular army on terms both advantageous 
to the Volunteers of the working class and cheap for the country. 

We pay to a soldier of the regular Reserve £6 a year as a 
retaining fee. He has, during the seven years in which he has been 
trained to become qualified for passing into this Reserve, cost the 
State something like £80 a year; the training of the Volunteer has 
cost only about £2 a year. 

Is there any reason why we should not ask those Volunteers who 
are disposed to do so, to register their names for employment with 
our forces abroad in time of war only, under certain conditions? A 
man who is thoroughly qualified in the Volunteers in drill and rifle 
shooting is fully deserving of the same retaining fee as the soldier 
of the regular army, that is, £6 a year; in addition to which it would 
be only right that his regiment, which has had the trouble of training 
him, and which would agree to keep him up to the mark by the 
regulation number of drills, should also receive for each man thus 
volunteering a retaining fee of £2 a year, or £8 in all. Each bat- 
talion should be permitted to enrol an additional man for every man 
volunteering for the Army Reserve. Its numbers will thus be kept 
up and the retaining fee of £2 would be a sufficient inducement for 
training these men. It should also be perfectly open to every Volunteer 
joining the Army Reserve to choose and to specify beforehand what 
field he would like to serve on. For instance, some men might choose 
a war in Europe ; some in Asia, including India; or some in Africa. 
This should be left entirely to the choice of the individual, who 
should also understand that, if required to serve more than a year in 
the field, he would be entitled to an additional bounty and a fresh 
engagement. 

It would be well also to stimulate the interest of the Volunteer 
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service in this movement of the formation of a Reserve by declaring 
that for every one hundred men passed into the Line one officer’s 
commission in the Line, or in the “ Reserve of Officers,” should be 
given to the regiment that sent them. 

There appears to be no reason whatsoever why the Volunteers, if 
properly approached, should not thus take up the idea of forming a 
Reserve to the regular army with enthusiasm. Apart from the fact 
that a considerable number of them, year by year, do already volun- 
tarily pass into the Line, about three thousand on an average, it can- 
not be denied that to a large number of those who belong to the 
working class, and who are earning weekly wages, a retaining fee of 
£6 a year would be a weighty consideration. 

If pains were taken to appeal to their military enthusiasm, there is 
no reason why this movement should not beas popular with command- 
ing officers as with individual Volunteers. This Volunteer Reserve 
should be attached to regular troops fourteen days in each year. 

This is, of course, an entirely new experiment, at least on a large 
scale. Lut there is very little doubt from the spirit of the force that, 
if managed with tact and judgment, it would be a great success, and 
that at least 30,000 men might be looked for from this source out of 
the 236,000 Volunteers under arms. 

It is undoubtedly an entirely new experiment on a large scale, but 
so far as it has been tried on a small scale it has thoroughly succeeded. 
It is, therefore, at all events worthy of a thorough trial. 

During the Egyptian campaign of 1882 fifty men of the London 
Post Office Corps, the 24th Middlesex, volunteered to serve in Egypt ; 
and many of them may be now seen at the annual inspection of that 
regiment, under Colonel Du Plat Taylor, with the medals of that 
campaign on their breasts. Similarly, in the Soudan campaign of 
1885, many men of the Ist Newcastle Volunteer Engineers came 
forward readily to join the Engineer companies at Suakin, and 
served throughout that campaign. 

Thus there is no doubt that the patriotism and military spirit of 
the grand Volunteer force is a rich undeveloped mine of military 
strength, wasted only because neglected. Why should it not be 
wisely worked 

If this movement were once started it is hard to say to what 
its limits might be carried. Foreign nations would hold quite a 
different view of our military strength if once they knew that our 
Volunteer force—a quarter of a million of trained men—might be 
drawn upon to an entirely indefinite extent to reinforce our regular 
army in the field. The Secretary of State for War, who possesses 
the genius to initiate this movement and the sympathetic tact to carry 
it out, will make himself a name in history as the statesman who first 
put the military strength of England on a wide but elastic footing, 
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by enlisting in its aid the as yet undeveloped voluntary resources of 
this great nation. 


(I1I.) A Suprptementary Army Reserve. 


A third source of supply hitherto unaccountably neglected exists in 
the very large number of thoroughly trained soldiers who have passed 
first into the Reserve, and then into civil life, without at all having 
exceeded the age at which they can do effective service in the field. 
It is well known that very great numbers of men who enlist in the 


Line give their age at eighteen, when they are only, in point of 


fact, either sixteen or seventeen. After seven years’ service in the 
Line they pass into the Reserve for another five years; being at 
the end of that time only twenty-nine to thirty years of age, and 
perfectly good for effective service in the field for at least another 
five years. The writer—who has just been commanding a Volunteer 
brigade in camp for eight days—saw a case in point. A fine athletic 
handsome lad, after seven years’ service in the Line, goes to the Reserve 
at the age of twenty-three. After five years more he will retire into 
the civil population and be lost to the army at the age of twenty-eight. 

There is no reason whatsoever that a Supplementary Reserve should 
not be formed from these men up to thirty-four or even thirty-five 
years of age. Even if some of them were unable to serve actively 
in the field, they would, at all events, most usefully fill up the 
numbers of the Militia battalions when embodied, for home defence, 
with thoroughly trained and seasoned soldiers. 

Considering that, for seventeen years past, on an average 12,000 
such men have passed into the civil population annually on the 
expiry of their term of service, or in all about 204,000 men, it is 
not too much to expect that at least 20,000 efficient and thoroughly 
trained men might be obtained from this source at the reduced fee of 
4d. a day, or roughly £6 a year. This has already been done to the 
limited extent of the engagement of 4,000 men in this Supplementary 
* Reserve D” during 1896-97. 


Ovr Dovustep PowrrR UNDER AN IMPROVED ORGANIZATION. 


To sum up what may be attained from these three sources, at 
present almost wholly neglected :— 

From the Militia, an increased Militia Reserve of 30,000 men. 

From the Volunteers probably not a less number, viz., 30,000 
thoroughly trained Volunteers. 

From the time-expired men of the Line, Supplementary ‘“ Reserve 
D,”’ 20,000 men. 

Making a grand total of quite 65,000 to 75,000 men who might be 
obtained to increase the numbers of our regular army in time of 
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war; thus exactly doubling its force for the field, and at the comparatively 
very small additional cost in round figures of a million a year. 

The object, therefore, of these pages has been to show that what 
we suffer from in England as regards our present military weak- 
ness is not so much the deficiency of numbers actually available, as 
the total want of a flexible development and organization necessary 
to adapt these available numbers to our possible needs. 

It is not bone and muscle that are deficient in this great nation, 
but the brains to organize our latent force. As Lord Wolseley said 
the other day, we have over 530,000 armed men in Great Britain, but 
only 65,000 of them, or one in eight, are available for service abroad; 
and our commercial interests lie mainly abroad. If the calculations 
roughly set forth in this article be true, is it not well worth while to 
absolutely double the number of our effective forces for the field at a 
cost of about an additional million of money ? 

That is to say, whereas the expenditure of nearly 19 millions gives 
us only an effective force for operations beyond seas of 65,000 men, if 
the wise expenditure, in the directions indicated above, of one million 
more, would give us exactly double that number of effective foree— 
130,000 men, or four Army Corps instead of two—would it not be 
well spent ? 

The figures of cost would run as follows :— 


Assuming that it might be necessary even to double the present : 

annual bounty given to the Militia Reserve, which is now £1 

a man per year, the 30,000 additional men would cost. . 60,000 
For 30,000 men of the Volunteer Reserve at £8 per man . . 240,000 
For 20,000 additional men from the Supplementary, or ‘‘ D”’ 

Reserve, that is to say, men re-engaged after a service of 


twelve years and up to sixteen years, at 4d. a day, £6a year 121,700 
Extra expenditure on the equipment and clothing of these men 
to join the Line . ° . . . . - . 5 10,000 





Total additional cost ‘ » £921,700 


Moreover, one great advantage that would attend a development 
in this direction is that none of this additional force of 70,000 men 
would be required to be kept under arms permanently or withdrawn 
from civil pursuits. The whole of them would be ordinarily absorbed 
in the civil population, and following their industrial occupations, 
except for fourteen or twenty-seven days each year when out ‘for 
training. Thus their cost would only come into force when they 
were actually called out for service, with the exception of the small 
sums given above, which may be considered as a retaining fee, and as 
the annual charge for keeping them efficient. 

To summarise what our available field force would be under these 
new conditions (four Army Corps) :— 
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First Army Corps. 


24 battalions of Infantry, composed of 14 Line battalions at home 
6 battalions now in the Mediterranean ; and 4 battalions of Guards. 


Infantry . 


. . ‘ ° . , ‘ - 24,000 
Artillery . ‘ : : . . 2,800 
One Cavalry brigade, nee regiments : ‘ ’ 1,400 sabres. 


Auxiliary Corps, that is, Transport :— 
Army Service Corps for Supply, Army Hospital Corps, 
Hospital-Bearer Companies, and Ordnance Staff 


Corps . - ‘ ; m ‘ J A ‘ 1,800 
Engineers. . , , : ; ‘ ; ; 1,000 
Total of First Army Corps ‘ . 31,000 


Seconp Army Corps. 


24 battalions of Infantry of the Line from home. 


Infantry . : ; ; ; ; ‘ : . 24,000 
Artillery . ‘ , P 2 ; 2,800 
One Cavalry —— ees regiments ‘ ‘ 1,400 sabres. 
Engineers . , : , . ‘i » 1,000 
Auxiliary Corps, as abov e. (See First Corps) . , 1,800 

Total of Second Army Corps. . 31,000 


Tuirp Army Corps. 


12 battalions of the Line from home, and 12 battalions of Militia, 
brought up to 1,000 each from the Militia Reserve. 


Infantry . ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 24,000 
Artillery . ; ‘ ‘ , , ; 2,800 
One Cavalry brigade (viz., two regiments) and 
one battalion of Mounted Infantry. ° 1,400 sabres and rifles. 
Engineers ‘ , ‘ . : 1,000 
Auxiliary Corps, as ‘above. (See First Corps) . 1,800 
Total of Third Army Corps . 31,000 


Fourru Army Corps. 


12 battalions of the Line from home, and 12 battalions of Militia, 
made up to 1,000 each from the Militia Reserve. 


Infantry . , : ; ‘ . ° . 24,000 
Artillery ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ , 2,800 
One (¢ ‘avalry brigade (two regiments) and one 
battalion of Mounted Infantry . ; ° 1,400 sabres and rifles. 
Engineers , ; ‘ ; ‘ 3 ‘ 1,000 
Auxiliary Corps. ‘ . ‘ ‘ , 1,800 


Total of Fourth Army Corps . 31,000 men. 
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Artillery and Engineer Reserve to the four corps, 6,000 men. 
Or a grand total for service in the field of 154,000 men, with 3860 
field guns. 

This only gives three guns to every 1,000 men. We ought to 
have four to every 1,000, or 20 new field batteries. The War Office 
profess to have the guns in reserve, however, thanks to Lord 
Lansdowne’s care, and the horses exist in the Registered Reserve of 
horses. The men would come partly from the Artillery Reserve, 
partly from the Militia Artillery. 

And supposing the whole of this field force of 154,000 men were 
abroad, there would still be left for home defence in Great Britain 
six battalions of the Line, five battalions of Guards (with the newly- 
raised two), 81 battalions of Militia, which, by the addition of Army 
Reserve men, would become Reserve battalions to the Line; Depots, 
7,000 men, and 200,000 Volunteers: a total effective under arms of 
about 270,000 men. 

Besides these, if the numbers contemplated in this article are 
obtainable from the three sources named—Additional Militia Reserve, 
Volunteer Reserve, and Supplementary Reserve from time-expired 
men—there would remain in reserve in Great Britain to fill up 
casualties caused in the field in the four army corps abroad a Reserve 
force of over 60,000 trained men in addition to the Militia battalions 
and the Volunteers named above ; or a home defence force of about 
400.000 men. 


ENGLAND’s UnpbrEvELorep Srrenctn. 


These pages have shown, therefore, that we can double our effective 
force for less than a million of money. And it can he done in two 
months if we set ahout it in earnest. 

It may be said that as these three sources of supply are open to us 
at any time, it is a pity, or unnecessary, to enter upon them before 
the emergency really arises. But, on the contrary, the feature of all 
modern war is that the crisis comes suddenly, and lasts for only a 
few months, sometimes only a few weeks. The main successes of the 
Germans over the French in 1870 were won in seven weeks; the 
Turko-Greek War has lasted just a month. 

To sum up the inference from our four questions. As far as 
England is concerned the demand that in any readjustment of the 
Kastern Question we should be placed in a position strategically to 
cover and secure the legitimate passage of our commerce along the 
Mediterranean to the Suez Canal, which is open to the world’s 
commerce, and then to the Far East, by closing the Dardanelles, in 
return for the security that Russia will undoubtedly obtain by closing 
the Bosphorus, is so obviously a just and reasonable one, that if we 
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are prepared beforehand, so as to be able to show when the emergency 
arises that we are ready for immediate action to defend our rights, 
the probabilities are that we should have the bulk of the public 
opinion of the European Concert on our side, and should not be 
obliged to resort to war at all. If we are confessedly strong we 
should not want for allies, and it is our supposed weakness alone that 
exposes us to diplomatic contempt. 

These pages have shown that it is an utter fallacy to say that 
England is militarily weak, if only we will develop our strength. 
Not to do so is a gross injustice to the country and its interests, 
and a libel on the most martial and adventurous nation in the world. 

But the all-essential matter is that everything show/d be prepared 
and cut and dry beforehand, ready for immediate mobilisation. 

If the contingency contemplated in these pages arises at all, it will 
come upon us with only a few days’ notice. If we are unready to act 
we shall simply find ourselves excluded in the general European 
settlement, and our interests “ left out in the cold.” In two words, 
if when the settlement of the Eastern Question by the “ redistri- 
bution ” of the Ottoman Empire occurs—who can tell how soon it will 
come ’—we are not ready with 130,000 men for field service, with 
artillery, transport and field equipment, and other elements of mobilis- 
ation, completely prepared to take our own part at once, the opportunity 
will be lost, the Dardanelles will be closed to us for ever, and their 
possession cannot be regained, except at the end of a long and 
sanguinary war. 

‘Si vis pacem, para bellum,”’ is in this case the true economy. 

If, on the other hand, no time be lost now in taking the necessary 
measures of preparation, that is, during the present Militia training 
of 1897, which began last month, by inviting Militiamen to volunteer 
to the increased Militia Reserve while they are in camp and under the 
influence of their officers; and by at the same time setting forth 
strongly the advantages to the working-class Volunteers to engage in 
a Volunteer Reserve for the regular army; and by inviting those 
soldiers who have completed twelve years’ service in the Line, and are 
now absorbed in the civil population, to register their names for 
employment in the Supplementary “ Reserve D,” for a further four 
years with a retaining fee of £6 a year, the whole of these measures 
might be carried out in the course of the ensuing summer and autumn, 
and we shall then be prepared for all contingencies before the end of 
the present year. 

Surely no more momentous crisis can ever possibly recur in our 
future history than the closing scenes of the Eastern Question which 
may now be near at hand. It is, in fact, the only great question that 
can really arise in the future. If we are thoroughly prepared and 
forearmed when the hour strikes, the happy result will be our 
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advantage and the peace of the world. If we are known to be 
thoroughly ready, we shall probably be saved the dreadful contingency 
of war, because the scene of action lies entirely in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, where our magnificent fleet dwarfs all others. We 
only want the necessary land force to supplement its efforts. 

One enormous advantage of such a settlement of the Eastern 
Question will be the securing of unbroken tranquillity henceforth to 
our Empire in India, and a consequent reduction of our enormously 
costly military establishments there. 

If Russia, as has been foreshadowed here, obtains what she 
requires by the absorption of Turkey into her own military system as 
an ally, by mutual agreement and treaty, and the power of closing of 
the Bosphorus, and England at the same time secures the safety of 
her Mediterranean commerce through the Suez Canal by the cession 
or purchase of any one of the three strategical points indicated above, 
which secure the passage of the Dardanelles, then the Eastern Ques- 
tion may be considered to be solved for many years to come, probably 
for a generation at least. 

It would be an arrangement honourable and amicable to both 
countries, England and Russia. 

Turkey, under the tutelage of Russia, may probably develop 
hereafter into a passably well-governed nation, as Bosnia has under 
Austria. Her action in the last month shows no signs of decay or 
deficient patriotic vitality as regards war. 

On the other hand, the object for which Russia has steadily striven 
for upwards of two hundred years—the virtual predominance at 
Constantinople—being attained, there would no longer be any in- 
ducement for her to keep up a continual threat upon our north-west 
frontier in India, which has cost our Indian subjects in the last 
twenty-five years many millions of money in taxation to prepare 
against in the strengthening of our Indus frontier and its advance- 
ment to Quetta and Ali Musjid. 

The writer respectfully submits that no apology is necessary for 
laying these momentous questions before the nation in this year 
1897, when England is gathering representatives of her military 
force from every part of the globe to celebrate the Diamond Jubilee 
of their Most Gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria. Englishmen 
generally are so absorbed in their business pursuits that very few 
people have had time to study this Eastern Question in its entirety. 
If the Foreign Office have so studied it, there is no sign of this study 
in the military readiness by which alone our policy can be enforced. 

This article divulges no secrets. Every minute detail of our 
military system is far better known to Foreign Powers (because it is 
the object of their constant study) than it is to the bulk of English- 
men. What is required is to bring the fact home to the public in a 
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popular shape, and thus enable every Englishman to take a personal 
interest in our military strength. 

Since the Crimean War nearly two generations have come and 
gone. The men of the present day only know this question imper- 
fectly, as a matter of almost ancient history which has never had a 
great interest for them. 

All the more does it behove those few, like the writer, whose 
memory carries them over the whole period of fifty years past, and 
who, by active participation in public affairs during all that time, 
have vividly before them each phase of the political and military 
events that have passed during those years, to do everything that lies 
in their power to arouse the attention of their fellow-countrymen to 
the great crisis that lies before them in the near future. Thus alone 
‘an those who know the question absolve their consciences from any 
participation, by negligence or a criminal silence, in the terrible 
disaster which will undoubtedly overtake us if we do not prepare in 
time, now, and strengthen our available military forces so as to make 
them capable of meeting the great struggle which may lie before 
them, who can say how soon ? 

If we are prepared, the crisis when it arises will pass away in 
diplomatic adjustment and peace. 

If we are not wise in time, there lie before us either a dreadful 
humiliation and the eventual loss of our commercial supremacy, this 
country’s very life; or the regaining of these too late by the most 
widespread and bloody war that this century has seen. For undoubt- 
edly, when once aroused to the facts, Englishmen will fight for their 
rights, and for the commerce which is their country’s life-blood. <=, 


H. M. Havenocx-Au.an. 



































THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. 


Il.—NATURALISM ON THE STAGE, 





Tuar still numerous body of persons who witnessed the struggle 
against the Prussians and the tragedies of the Commune must admit, 
if they are sincere, that they expected to see I‘rance emerge from her 
terrible experiences completely changed. Would she be better or 
worse ? In any case she would be different ; the future would see 
another nation with other ideas, other manners, and a wholly different 
conception of literature and art. The soul of the people had been 
stirred to its very depths, the upheaval had been so complete that 
nothing could henceforth stand where it stood before. Each individual 
felt as if he had lost a dearly loved friend ; surely, then, the collective 
existence, which is after all but a combination of separate existences, 
must be affected by so great a change ! 

I shared this impression myself. When I revisited Paris during 
those days of heavy stupor and angry humiliation which intervened 
between the two sieges, I could hardly recognise the city. No 
carriages, no beautiful dresses, not a sign of luxury. Nothing but 
pale faces, sombre colours, ragged and dirty uniforms, sadness and 
poverty on every side. Could this be going to last? Were the 
Athenians to turn Spartans ¥ Should we henceforth be a nation of 
austere and silent workers, a people with one fixed idea, and a burning 
contempt for all that it had formerly adored? I was soon to be 
enlightened. By the autumn of 1871 Paris had already almost 
regained the aspect with which I had been familiar in the days of 
the Empire. The sight of it reminded me of that saying of Linnzus, ! 
which contains the germ of the whole theory of evolution, “ Natura 
non facit saltus.”’ It is one of those truths, as true as truth itself, 
upon which the human mind can safely rest, and upon which I base 
my faith. No, nature does not proceed by leaps and bounds; the 


al 


crisis of an hour works no greater change in a society than it does in 
an individual. 

Everything, then, appeared to resume its accustomed course, 
and to be as it was on the eve of the catastrophe. If there was a 
shade of difference noticeable, it was only a vaguely retrospective and 
archaic tendency on the part of the ruling class. Old men who had 
been sulking in corners, some for eighteen years and some for forty, 
crept out of their retreats to stretch their old limbs and sun themselves 
in the fresh air of the Place d’Armes, now that Versailles had resumed 


its supremacy. The Marquis de la Seigliére was again governing 
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France in conjunction with M. Poirier. Worthy M. Poirier! how 
the world had laughed at his announcement that he would become 
a peer of France ‘x 1848; but the laughter died away when he was 
created perpetual senator in 1875. All the world knows that this 
revolution came very near to a restoration. Who knows whether the 
monarchy would not have been actually re-established, if the de- 
scendant of the kings had been willing to drape the banner of Auster- 
litz round the standard of Ivry and Fontenoy ? The fate of literature, 
under these conditions, could easily have been foreseen ; it was like 
taking up a book again after a passing interruption at the very page 
and line, nay, the very word where it had been laid down. The war 
had given birth to an infinity of publications, memoirs, defences, 
revelations, recriminations, schemes of revenge and patriotic songs. 
Gradually the torrent of printed matter dried up. In the theatres the 
same actors went on playing the same pieces—or pieces very like 
them—before the same audiences, and such talent as rose to the sur- 
face was modelled on the pattern that had found favour in the eyes of 
the preceding epoch. 

First the artists. I will take a few names amongst those whose 
success was most striking. For fifteen years Céline Chaumont, whom 
people in England will probably remember, held the place on our 
stage which is now filled by Rejane. I saw her make her début when 
she was almost a child in ?Ami des Femmes at the Gymnase. She 
was Déjazet’s favourite pupil, but she combined the lightness and play- 
fulness of Déjazet’s “ vieille France” style with that dose of modern 
realism which her audience demanded. What did she represent ? 
Parisian and feminine esprit in its perfection. She had a genius for 
underlining, but she ended by underlining everything, which is as good 
as underlining nothing. Ler elocution was so studied that she almost 
made her hearers weary of the art which had delighted Society in the 
days of the Second Empire. Her theatrical forbears were Dupuis and 
Daubray—Dupuis the successor of Shakespeare’s fools, Daubray the 
embodiment of geniality. The authors who wrote parts for them, 
and the public which applauded them, forgot the characters that they 
were meant to represent ; they could see and hear nothing but Dupuis 
or Daubray. Madame Judic had the same sort of success ; the actress 
was everything, the réle nothing. To utter enormities, or to commit 
them with the most ingenuous air in the world, was Madame Judic’s 
speciality ; deprive her of that and you robbed the good people of 
Paris of one of their chief pleasures, In every piece written for her 
there was one particularly risky situation or costume, some refrain, 
some wot, some gesture, which brought down the house; it was the 
crowning moment. Smart people timed themselves to arrive for it 
and went away after it, delighted with the artist and thoroughly 
pleased with themselves. 
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Madame Bartet was suddenly revealed to the Parisian world on the 
first night of Fromont jeune et Risler ainé—a play based upon Alphonse 
Daudet’s famous novel. She played Désirée, the little flower-girl 
with fairylike fingers, whom every one loves except the one man for 
whose love she craves. It was as imperishable a creation as Desclée’s 
Froufrou. Never had the sorrows of love, the pain and sacrifice which 
it demands of its lowly victims, been represented on the stage with 
such grace and delicacy. If my memory is to be trusted this was in 
September, 1876, and for twenty years Madame Bartet has been 
repeating her impersonation of loving sorrowful resignation, always 
with the same grace and the same success. When I saw her two 
months ago in La Loi de l’ Homme, my neighbour in the stalls said to 
me, “ That is not the real Bartet, our own Bartet that we know ; for 
the first time in her life she is angry and in revolt.”” The phrase only 
told me what I knew already, that the generation of 1876 judged 
dramatic ability by precisely the same standards as the preceding 
generation. Audiences of that day merely asked of an artist to be 
herself, always herself, under different names. They liked her to 
assume one invariable attitude, to repeat the same intonations, and 
never to weary of expressing the same shade of the same sentiment. 
One single condition they imposed, perfection in this particular mode 
of expression. It was thus that, according to Victor Hugo, Greek 
art condemned 


‘* Les nymphes a la honte et les faunes au rire.” 


Clearly, all this does not apply to exceptional artists such as Coquelin 
and Sarah Bernhardt, who combine a strikingly original and indi- 
vidual temperament with a rare power of assimilation and metamor- 
phosis. This double gift will assure them lasting supremacy on the 
stage, whatever changes may occur in the public taste. Never- 
theless, just consider how much of Sarah’s success—especially in her 
earlier parts—was due to her eyes, her smile, her woman’s charm, the 
indefinable grace that she brought into all her parts, and that voice, 
that famous golden voice, which has been belauded to the verge of 
ridicule, and yet can never be lauded enough. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate its importance, as I shall explain further on, for it has 
changed all the modulations of the feminine voice, not only on the 
stage but in ordinary conversation. 

Theatrical tradition remained intact, and every rising talent was 
forced into the ancient groove. The same names were always on 
the bills—Dumas, Augier, Labiche, Meilhac, and Goudinet. Towards 
the end of the decade 1870-1880 two or three Vauderillistes made 
their appearance—Hennequin, Paul Ferrier, Bisson. They were adepts 
in the art of shuffling a woman out of sight, bandying a husband 
about, driving a mother-in-law into a fury, and making three 
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intrigues revolve round the same personage. They often had as many 
as five doors to a sa/on, every one of them indispensable to the action 
of the play. Le Procés Vauradieux and Les Dominos Roses promised a 
long lease of life to that class of writer who produced Le Chapeau de 
paille @Italie and La Mariée du Mardi Gras. In the higher kind of 
comedy one name had made considerable progress, the name of M. 
Edouard Pailleron. 

He was—or rather is, for he is mercifully very much alive still and 
in full possession of his gifts—a man of the world and a rich man, 
which caused him to be mistaken for an amateur. His first efforts 
took the form of those little rhymed nothings that people call 
“gems,” or “ pearls,” or “miniature masterpieces” without setting 
the smallest value upon them. But after a series of successes which 
culminated in 1881 in Le Monde ot Ton s’ennuie, M. Pailleron won 
deserved recognition as a dramatic satirist, a mogueur of the first rank, 
a painter as faithful as he was amusing of the absurdities of high life. 
He stands unrivalled as the delineator of that particular world which 
is the home of society pedants, where the virus of academic politics 
pollutes the air, where society harangues and gives lectures or elegant 
disquisitions, and creates deputies and “immortals ” between two cups 
of tea. If Le Monde ov Von s’ennuie ever disappeared from the con- 
temporary stage, which is most unlikely, it would still be a priceless 
document in the history of manners. No one ever thought of saying 
that M. Pailleron’s work was unreal; on the contrary, he is accused, 
at any rate in this particular instance, of having been truthful to the 
verge of indiscretion, if not betrayal. I do not wish to discuss the 
question. Since M. Pailleron will not have it so, we will not say that 
Bellae is a portrait; he is certainly not a caricature. To my mind 
he represents a combination of the Trissotins and the Tartufes of his 
class and of his age, for the Church has no monopoly of Tartufes. 
Philosophy and art have their own, and so too have politics and 
religion. In 1881 philosophical and artistic Tartuferie consisted in 
professing a vague sort of idealism, and gently titillating the feminine 
mind with the languid subtleties of a somewhat silken sort of 
rhetoric. Bellac did this to perfection. There are some phrases in his 
speech in the second act which his supposed prototype of the Sor- 
bonne might not have been averse to accept, if he had had the offer of 
them ; just as Oronte’s sonnet might very well have been appropriated 
by one of the real précieux who contributed to the Guirlande de Julie. 
This is the mark of the great satirists, who touch the really high levels 
of comedy; they, and they only, can both chastise and spare their 
victims, and can heap coals of fire upon an enemy’s head by handing 
him back his weapons. 

M. Pailleron’s wit and power of observation are entirely modern, 
but I cannot say as much for his dramatic architecture. In this 
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respect he is not merely the pupil of Dumas and Augier, he traces his 
descent through Sardou right back to Scribe. In Le Mende ot Pon 
s'cnnuie the intrigue turns on a letter, lost by somebody, found by 
everybody, and giving rise to a double misunderstanding. Some people 
make a mistake about its authorship, and others about its destination. 
The most trivial incidents which may serve to prolong the imbroglio, 
or to aggravate it, are strained to their utmost limits, and lead to a 
never-ending chain of fresh entanglements, stretching from the 
first scene to the last. There is the same complication woven out of 
petty details in L’ Age Ingrat, and in Les Faux Ménages. In La Souris 
one and the same man is adored or courted by four women, and the 
way in which their love makes them perform strange evolutions round 
about him recalls a favourite French game for children. In Cabo- 
tins the action moves on five parallel lines, corresponding to these five 
questions: 1. Will Grignoux recover his daughter? 2. Will Pierre 
marry Valentine? 3. Will Pegomas become Deputy? 4. Will 
Laversac get into the Institute ? 5. Will Mdme. de Laversac be able 
to keep the friend who has cost her somuch? But though M. Pail- 
leron delights us with his wit, his dramatic problems leave us 
unfortunately quite unmoved. Then why state the problems’ What 
is the good of these laboured guiproquos and these theatrical devices 
which we are unable to believe in? Does even their author believe 
in them? Is he really convinced, heart and soul, that salvation can- 
not be attained without explanations and complications, a catastrophe 
and a dénouement, without working up a situation and introducing 
parallel intrigues, in short, without all those rauwderil/e devices leading 
up to melodramatic scenes I fear not. Characters in his plays are 
made to strike an attitude in two or three tirades, and to fire off a 
few epigrams like so many projectiles, out of that carefully calculated 
store with which the author has stuffed his pouch beforehand, and 
are then allowed to utter the veriest nothings until their creator wants 
them again for the dénouement. They are like useless puppets, 
left limp in a corner, with their arms and heads all tumbling 
about, until the showman picks up the threads again and makes them 
dance. M. Pailleron is a sincere enough artist when he is drawing 
his characters, but he becomes artificial as soon as he has to make 
them act; whereby we see that he belongs to that stage, inevitable in 
the history of every school, when method has usurped the place of 
inspiration. Art, like every other form of creed, has become seriously 
diseased when the priest is even more incredulous than the faithful. 
What did it profit Dumas and the admirers of the “ well-con- 
structed” play that they held all the points of vantage and gained 
victory upon victory? They were but Pyrrhic victories after all, 
for the forces of naturalism were pursuing their relentless advance, 
and threatened speedily to overtake their opponents. ‘To ignore 
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the triumph of naturalism in fiction would at this time of day be 
merely childish. For a long time it was scouted and repudiated, 
confined, in fact, to a narrow circle of doubtful repute. Too fine- 
drawn to please the multitude, it was too brutal for the fastidious. 
According to the older critics it could hardly so much as claim to 
have roused curiosity or occasioned scandal; even that poor sort 
of success was denied to it. Those incomparable artists, the brothers. 
Goncourt, gained nothing but a dubious notoriety ; Flaubert could 
only point to one really popular book, Madame Bovary. The world 
laughed at Sa/ammbo, and shrugged its shoulders at L’ Education 
Sentimentale. Even the first few volumes of the Rouwyon-Macquart 
series failed to bring their author to the front. ‘Towards 1876, how- 
ever, fashion began to play a part in the matter; then the question 
became a burning one and the great battle began. The unprecedented 
success of L’ Assommoir, Nana, and Germinal had its counterpart in 
the similar and certainly equal success of Fromont et Risler, Le 
Nabhob, Les Rois en Exil, and Numa Roumestan. Daudet, when all is 
said and done, remains Daudet—a poet, an artist, a dreamer, a favoured 
child of those lands which the sun kisses, where every sound is 
music and every landscape a picture, where observation is a weariness 
and invention a delight. Nevertheless many of his pages, and those 
not the least fine, might be claimed by the naturalists. His contribu- 
tion to the success of the school was quite as great as that of its chief— 
nay, perhaps, even greater. Still the world went back to Flaubert and 
the Goncourts to find the real originators of the movement; however 
much they had been misconstrued, they were its veritable masters, and 
yet even Flaubert and the Goncourts counted Stendhal as their proge- 
nitor. Poor Stendhal! In 1866 I saw a great heap of manuscript 
scrawled over in his picturesque handwriting lying neglected in a 
corner of the library at Grenoble. These manuscripts, which three 
generations had despised, have been religiously collected, page by 
page, and given at length to the public. It isa striking fact, this 
resurrection of a much-misunderstood genius, at the very date which 
he had himself assigned to his posthumous fame. 

It would not be difficult to show that, three or four times before 
in our intellectual history, we had passed by a natural affinity 
through a phase of naturalism, and that though we have left it 
behind we shall assuredly return to it. Again, by converting the 
Rougon-Macquart series into a weapon against the fallen végime, M. 
Zola enlisted existing political passions upon his side. Doubtless 
the Empire had fallen, but imperial society still survived; both in 
the Chamber and in the salons its representatives were making 
common cause with returned wanderers from Frohsdorff and Twick- 
enham. ‘Their final defeat following upon the sixteenth of May, 
the retreat of Marshal MacMahon and Jules Ferry’s anti-clerical 
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campaign coincided with the triumph of Zola and Daudet. It was 
more than a mere coincidence. ‘he author of the Rougon-Macquart 
took care to give his work a democratic character in harmony with 
the new demands. He was no longer satisfied with idealising the 
working classes by introducing a few members of the proletariat, and 
then towards the final pages either raising them to the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie, or making them unnaturally happy in their virtuous 
poverty after the cunning fashion which had found favour in middle- 
class literature. It was no longer a question of painting the ideal 
poor, but the real poor in all their misery, their passion, and their 
strength. ‘My book,” said the Master of Médan, speaking of 
LT’ Assommoir, “is the first that really smacks of the people.” It 
was also the bible of the nouvelles couches. 

But what about the fastidious? Were they holding their noses 
all this time? There are no really fastidious people left, only a 
set of literary snobs, greedy for subtle and rare sensations, When 
the first shock is past, they are quite ready and willing to wallow 
in the mire. They vilified M. Zola, but they bought him. They 
put him on the index, but only after they had read him. Then 
they murmured, more to excuse themselves than to do honour to him, 
“ After all, he is a great artist!” 

Now Naturalism was applying M. Taine’s principles and methods 
to the analysis of modern life, and that with the most unflinching 
severity. In every detail of its work, as well as in the work as a 
whole, it laid stress on the complete subjection of the individual to 
those three fatal forees—heredity, instinct, and environment. When 
it had found the “ master passion’ in a character, there it halted, 
and insisted upon the subordination of all other moral qualities to 
this leading quality ; the characters which it placed on the stage were, 
consequently, simple characters, cut all in one piece, incapable of 
modification, admitting of no transformation, but working out their 
development to the bitter end. In such a literature morality counts 
for nothing and art for very little. 

There was not much gaiety about it. George Sand, who belonged 
to an earlier epoch, confesses that for several days after reading Jack 
she could not so much as hold a pen. or my own part I have never 
got to the end of one of M. Zola’s novels without experiencing a hor- 
rible crushing sense of suffocation, as if I were being buried alive and 
the earth was pressing upon my mouth. No, there was no gaiety 
about it, but this very fact gave the naturalists their opportunity. 
France was sad. In the first place defeat had made us gloomy and 
anxious, and then we had lost the “soft pillow” of the faith that for 
centuries had lulled our infant slumbers; no sooner had we lost it 
than we began to look back to it with yearning regret and to extol 
its soothing power. As to science, it was not keeping the promises, 
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which after all it had never made, but which we in our madness had 
promised ourselves in its name. As the Latin poet has said— 


“Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Jussit.” 


And as we pursued our way within narrow limits and under a 
gloomy and lowering sky, we could but bow our heads and fix our 
eyes on the ground. Why look up to Heaven if it were empty ? 
Schopenhauer, from the darkness of his German grave and the 
obscurity of his still more German books, held out a hand to the 
author of Germinal; pessimism, whose mission it always is in the 
long run to bring so many minds back to mysticism, was for the 
moment lending a helping hand to the fortunes of naturalism. 

One question presented itself for solution. Naturalism had over- 
run the whole field of fiction; would it also establish itself on the 
stage 

Augier and Dumas had been borne up at the outset of their career 
by the tide of realism which issued in Naturalism; but they 
had ‘been speedily checked in their onward course by the rocks of 
theatrical conventions, considered inviolable, and also by the fact that 
their temperament in no wise impelled them in that direction. Real- 
ism in the mise-en-scéne ? Certainly, as much as you please! A real 
fire on the hearth, a velvet-piled carpet on the floor, the room pro- 
perly furnished, real champagne and real chickens on the dinner- 
table—nothing could be better. Dresses which helped the actresses to 
pose as real women of fashion? By all means. Dialogue a little more 
like ordinary conversation? Well, perhaps. On this point the two 
differed. Dumas’ dialogue is admirably smooth and natural when he 
dons not happen to be either preaching or theorising, but then he so 
often is! As for Augier, I know nothing so pleasantly artificial, or 
so antiquated, from a literary point of view, as the style of Les 
Effrontés and Le Fils de Giboyer. Augier has lately been called a 
realist, but it is not difficult to give the sum-total of all the realism 
in his plays. It consists of one scene in the Mariage d’ Olympe, the 
character of Seraphine in the Lionnes Pauvres, and the character of 
Maitre Guérin in the piece which bears his name, for all the sur- 
rounding personages belong clearly to the world of chimera and 
convention. Realism plays a much larger part in Dumas’ work. 
Monsieur Alphonse is almost pure Naturalism, and the “almost” 
would be “ quite” but for the dénowement, which reverts enthusiasti- 
cally to an optimistic idealism. Dumas adored reality, and would 
have been an admirable observer and delineator of life if he had only 
had less genius. But who can prevent a man from creating when he 
was born to create? Who can limit the invention of a Balzac, a 
Dickens, a Stevenson, a Dumas /i/s ’ 
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When Naturalism threatened to invade his own particular domain 
of the theatre he advanced boldly against the enemy, and devoted 
several prefaces to his discomfiture. Reality, as he said, is really only 
the dramatist’s rough material, his point of departure, not his goal. 
Dramatic art consists in treatment and interpretation. Now Natu- 
ralism neither interprets its material nor subjects it to any process 
of treatment, and if it transfers a drama from the pages of a novel to 
the stage, it omits all those explanations which are so necessary to the 
spectator. A character ina Naturalist play has no right to analyse 
his motives in presence of the audience ; indeed, how could he, when 
he does not know them himself? He is cut all in one piece; what 
he is in the first scene he remains up to the end. Then what be- 
comes of development, and how can there be anything unforeseen, or 
any interest ? The play either ends badly, or pretends to simulate 
life by having no end at all. But although a Frenchman may in- 
dulge in pessimism beside his own hearth, it appears to be an estab- 
lished fact that when two thousand Frenchmen are brought together 
in a theatre they at once become optimists; they refuse to go to bed 
until they have seen the deliverance of love and virtue, or at least 
until they have strewn a few flowers upon their bier. This, I 
think, is what English people call “ poetic justice’; it costs nothing, 
and it gives a world of pleasure. In one word, a Naturalist play is 
not “ constructed,” and comes to no conclusion ; hence it is neither a 
work of art nor a lesson in morality, whereas a good play ought to 
be both. If Naturalism succeeds in capturing the theatre, the theatre 
will cease to exist. 

That was the line of argument in the camp of Dumas and Sardou. 
It must be admitted that the woeful and often signal failure of the 
most well-known novels of the Naturalist school, when transferred to 
the stage, seemed to justify the sort of reasoning that I have just 
summarised. But who could say whether the real reason of these 
misadventures might not be found in the simple fact that the great 
novelists had no sort of understanding of the theatre? We must see 
how Naturalism was handled by a dramatic writer, an experiment 
first undertaken by M. Henry Becque. 

A very curious case this of M. Henry Becque, especially to any 
ene who has been asleep, like myself, for twenty years. When I 
closed my eyes there was something almost grotesque about M. 
Becque’s position. He was knocking at the doors of all the theatres 
with manuscript plays that were hastily returned to him, and when 
he did succeed in getting a play put on the stage, people laughed till 
their sides ached. The experience marked an epoch and became 
proverbial ; all the world was saying, “ rire comme a Michel Pauper.” 
When I reopened my eyes to the gaslight and my ears to the gossip 
of the theatrical world I was rather astonished to learn that M. 
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Henry Becque was a master, the head of a school, much debated, 
but largely followed and imitated; that M. Lemaitre was comparing 
him with Moliére, and that he had come forward as a candidate for 
the French Academy without provoking either scandal or mirth. 
Can M. Henry Becque’s present admirers be right ? Well, really, I 
think that they may. Then were we all wrong when we refused to 
take him seriously? By no means. I have just re-read Michel 
Pauper. It remains what it always was—a drama full of violent 
exaggerations, a mad sort of play, heavy withal and so vulgar in 
style! The language put into the mouths of the characters positively 
strikes one dumb; the play is an altogether unique specimen of that 
exasperating banality which is so often imputed to poor M. Ohnet. 
A young girl, who has been assaulted, informs us of the accident in 
an antithesis which would have made my professor of rhetoric shed 
tears of joy: “He asked of his own will what he could not obtain 
from mine.” At what possible epoch and in what sort of society did 
people ever talk like that? I can only picture to myself a group of 
old fogies whose one means of communication with the spirit of their 
age is the perusal of the Petit Journal, and who meet thrice a week 
on a fourth floor looking out into a courtyard in a blind alley 
somewhere about Batignolles or the Marais to play bezique or 
picquet. Let a tragedy supervene, and they will have no way of 
expressing their emotions except by recalling a few fragments of 
phrases heard and only half understood in their youth. They will 
give you Bouchardy, combined with the insipidity of their ordinary 
speech, and the result will be pretty nearly the dialogue of Michel 
Pauper. But no; Bouchardy is decidedly too modern, Bouchardy 
represents Romanticism brought down to the level of the illiterate 
spectator of 1840. M. Becque’s style is much older than that. 
Here and there I have discovered phrases embedded in it which 
struck terror to my soul—fossilised epigrams of immemorial age, 
mots which date from before Madame Cottin. 

To be perfectly ignorant of your own times, of the manners that 
prevail, the language that is spoken, the art that is cultivated and 
admired, of all that gives tone and commands success in society and 
literature, is sometimes a very great source of strength. M. Becque 
had that strength. Many men who isolate themselves in this fashion 
from the intellectual movement of their day die before their time, 
devoured by anger and poisoned by bitterness. Not so M. Becque. 
As the common folk say in Paris, “il ne s’est pas fait de bile”; he was 
never at a loss for amusement, for he made quite as merry over the 
world as the world could over him. Like Horace’s peasant, he waited 
for the river to cease flowing, and lo and behold, the river dried up! 

He might have sought to learn from Scribe the secret of the “ well- 
constructed” play ; he, the hundredth in succession to Dumas /i/s, 
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or 





might have tried his hand at a “problem play,” with a happy end- 
ing; he preferred to spend the leisure of a rejected author in re- 
reading Moliére and in observing life. Moliére and Life; surely 
two pretty good masters? They appear to have taught M. Becque 
that nothing interests us or amuses us so much as to see people un- 
consciously engaged in a blind pursuit of their own advantage or 
passion whithersoever it leads them, or to hear them reveal them- 
selves “ without wishing it or knowing it,” in phrases whose true 
bearing they fail to catch. Note that even the hypocrites use such 
phrases ; otherwise we should not know that Tartufe was Tartufe 
until he unmasked. Now take one of these characters and place him 
in a situation which brings his besetting sin, his master passion into 
play. Then leave him to himself; don’t, on any account, interfere, 
or you will spoil everything. No complication, no catastrophe, 
nothing but the development of character. Above all, no interven- 
tion on the part of Providence. In the fourth act of L’ Etrangére 
Rémonin tells us that he is expecting something. ‘The gods will 
come,” he says, and assuredly in the fifth act something does 
happen and the gods appear. Well, in M. Becque’s plays the gods 
never appear; men get along as they can. How does one know 
when the play is over? Why, the curtain falls. And when does 
the curtain fall? When the author has drawn out of his characters 
all that they are capable of in a given situation. This, in its main 
outlines, is the dramatic system whose masterpieces so far have been 
Les Corbeaux and La Parisienne. 

Death has made a sudden incursion into a Parisian family, and carried 
off the head of the house in the full tide of his activity, before he 
had time to set his affairs in order. The widow and the three daugh- 
ters of the dead man are thereby left exposed to all the criminal 
devices which are made possible by the settlement of a much en- 
cumbered property. The crows swoop down upon them—their 
father’s partner, the lawyer, the architect, the tradespeople. The 
four women would be simply devoured if the eldest girl did not 
happen to find favour in the eyes of one of the birds of prey, old 
Teissier. She marries this detestable individual to save her mother 
and sisters; she marries him without any tears or fuss, sans faire 
W histoires, for she is a practical girl, and this sort of sacrifice is common 
enough in France. Do the audience insist upon a conclusion ? 
Well, if the crows are upon you, you must seek the protection of 
the biggest and blackest, so that he may make short work of the 
others. Teissier says naively to Marie, “Ah, my poor child, since 
your father’s death you have been surrounded by rascals!” But let 
it not be forgotten that of all the rascals, he has been the most greedy 
and the most dangerous. 

That is M. Becque’s idea of comely, :nd those ae the sort of 
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phrases he indulges in; monstrous utterances which seem perfectly 
simple to those who utter them. These mo¢s abound in La Parisienne. 
Clotilde has a husband and a lover; she proposes to make them both 
happy, to be both a good wife and a good mistress, and to carry on her 
quiet little ménage d trois with the most careful regard for appear- 
ances. She appropriates three days a week to temperament, the 
rest belongs to family life, to society, to “duty,” to virtue. It is a 
cold-blooded, comfortable, commuted sort of adultery, which thinks 
itself respectable, because it has gone on a long time—an adultery 
which reasons and calculates and moralises and goes to mass. “ You 
would not wish,” says Clotilde to Lafont, “ to have a mistress with 
no religion. It would be horrible!” She reproaches him for his 
lukewarmness in the relationship which her fancy has invented for 
him. ‘ You do not love my husband, you do not love my husband.” 
And he defends himself hotly against this original accusation. If 
she has some fancy over and above the recognised lover, she justifies it 
in her own eyes by making it serve the adv: ancement of her husband. 
Listen to the virtuous indignation of the lover, who, under these cir- 
cumstances, is a hundredfold more marital than the husband himself : 
“ Resist it, Clotilde ; that is the only honourable course, and the only 
course worthy of you!” These phrases made the first audiences 
who heard them gnash their teeth ; now they are often compared with 
Moliére’s epigrams. You can smile if you like, but you may also weep. 
La Parisienne is an example of that disagreeable kind of vaudeville 
which could be converted into a serious drama by a mere nothing—a 
note left on a table, or the sudden opening of a door. Les Corbeauz, 
unlike the plays of Dumas and his school, is a serious drama, which 
comes very near to ending in comedy. 

This would be the moment for holding M. Becque up to public 
reprobation in the sacred name of morality, but it is useless to count 
on me for that purpose. My own view is simply this. Marriage, as 
we see it now-a-days, defaced and corrupted by modern life, seems to 
me almost as contemptible as adultery. estore its sincerity, its 
pristine beauty and sublimity, and I shall be in the front rank of its 
defenders. Our morality has been so perverted and dragged in the 
mire by our system of compromise, that it cannot, perhaps, serve any 
higher purpose than the ignoble ends of a Clotilde and a Lafont. I 
for one shall not expend the thousandth part of a drop of ink in 
defending either the institution or the social order which is reared on 
such a basis. 

There remains the question of artistic merit. To my mind M. 
Becque’s rupture with convention and theatrical devices is by no 
means so complete as he says and as he wishes us to believe. Take 
Les Corbeaux for example. I could twit M. Becque with a certain 
episode which introduces a suggestion of somewhat conventional melo- 
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drama into a corner of his very realistic play, a reminiscence of the 
ill-fated Michel Pauper. But I prefer to attack the play directly and 
in virtue of M. Becque’s own principles, for up to a certain point I 
am ready to recognise those principles as sound, valid, and far-reach- 
ing. Four women are imprisoned in a circle, whence there is no 
possible escape, alone with the birds of prey. They have nothing in 
the shape of a man to defend them. Why? Because M. Becque 
has elected to send the son to his regiment, and because he has also 
been pleased to make the fiancé of one of the girls a wretched coward. 
In default of such natural defenders, salvation might have been 
sought in some other incident; Marie, for instance, might have 
proved attractive to a different sort of man, or the much-talked-of 
estate might have tempted another speculator to make a higher 
bid, and the crows would have been forced to fly away without their 
dinner. The gods don’t always come, but, after all, they do come 
sometimes. In any case life is for ever creating diversions, which 
thwart all kinds of projects, the schemes of rogues as well as those of 
honest men. M. Becque arrests the march of events so as to leave the 
field clear for the unfolding of his characters. He is within his 
rights as a dramatic author. I only want to prove that even he sub- 
jects that raw slice cut out of life to some sort of culinary process, 
before calling upon us to swallow and digest it. 

Still there is quite enough that is fresh and daring in Henry 
Becque’s system and in his dramatic work to justify the assertion that 
he has created something. He has really begotten a child, and as 
Musset says :-— 


“ Cest déja bien joli quand on en a fait un.” 


Only I could have wished the baby to receive a prettier name from 
its godfathers and godmothers. ‘Too late, for La Parisienne and all 
the plays of that school have been christened comédie rosse. 

This word “rosse” is of Spanish origin; and, like almost every 
word that changes its nationality, it acquired a depreciatory and 
offensive sense when it crossed the Pyrennees, testifying thereby to 
the stupid contempt which different nations feel for one another. 
Perhaps, too, the name of Don Quixote’s horse contributed somewhat 
to the suggestion of insult attaching to the French expression. How- 
ever that may be, a “rosse” is a jade or a screw, and in this sense, 
during the seventeenth century, the word crept into literary use, for 
I remember both a line of Scarron and one of Boileau in which it 
occurs. In the present century the word was first applied to a certain 
sort of woman—an insult so vile that it must first have occurred to 
some stable boy who had had a quarrel with his mistress. From the 
wine shop it passed to the smoking-room, since there are moments 
when even a man, who prides himself on his good breeding, will behave 
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like a drunken coachman. In such moods he is glad enough to cast 
words savouring of the gutter or the shambles in the face of the 
woman whom he no longer loves, to revenge himself for ever having 
loved her. Once she had every charm, now she has every vice. She 
is a liar and a deceiver, she has no heart, she is “ une rosse”’ or simply 
“ rosse,” for the word may be both substantive and adjective. It only 
remained for the poor degraded word to be applied to a literary style, 
and this application has now been made. The comédie rosse is not ouly 
a comedy which gives the heroine a villainous part; rosserie extends to 
all the characters, and, in fact, consists in simple lack of conscience. 
Rosserie is a vicious sort of ingenuousness; it represents the state of 
mind of people who have never had any moral sense, and who are as 
much at home amid impurity and injustice as a fish is in the sea. It 
is a sort of childlike and heavenly repose in an atmosphere of corrup- 
tion, which suggests a travesty of the Golden Age—a world in which 
all our principles of morality are reversed, and where, in the 
words of Milton’s Satan, evil has become good. This reign of evil 
is inaugurated without any noisy revolution, without any apparent 
change in family or social relations, or in ordinary conversation ; it is 
brought about by a gradual diversion of moral ideas from their original 
source, until they end by justifying all the crimes against which they 
were at first directed. Imagine a society which retains the Decalogue 
as its moral code and guides its actions by the Seven Deadly Sins. 

I said just now that we had a kind of literature to which the name 
rosse may be applied. I ought to have said that we had two. Indeed, 
I think that the chanson rosse preceded the comédie rosse. Mlle. 
Yvette Guilbert has done much to shed lustre upon this kind of song, 
which, thanks to her, has become an article of export. That curious 
talent of hers was displayed upon a London stage, together with her 
characteristic costume and attitudes, and the Gigolos and Gigolettes 
have no further secrets for those who saw Yvette at the Empire. 
I do not wish to force the point, but, as Renan is said to have admired 
her and paid her compliments, I am justified in mentioning her as a 
symptom. 

The chanson rosse first saw the light at the Chat Noir, that far- 
famed Chat Noir which has been almost eclipsed by its innumerable 
imitators, but which maintained its pre-eminence for ten years. At 
first it was merely a wine shop in Montmartre, the resort of the poets 
and painters of the quarter. They formed a more amiable and better 
bred Bohemia than the Bohemia of old, less addicted to smashing 
window panes or tying cats by their tails to bell ropes, and less 
enamoured of brutal nocturnal frolics, but more revolutionary in their 
views on art and literature than the Bohemia of Miirger and Champ- 
fleury. “ Passant, sois moderne,” was the significant legend inscribed 
over the door, and before they had well crossed the threshold the 
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proprietor of the place, Rodolphe Salis, a man of fine phrases and 
large gestures, pelted distinguished visitors with such stupefying 
sentences as “‘ Montmartre, the brains of Paris, is proud to clasp its 
sons to her bosom.” The visitors sat down; and waiters dressed 
like members of the Institute rushed to serve the new comers. 
This prostitution of the venerable green-sprigged frock coat 
of the Academy shows pretty clearly the contempt felt for classic 
ail, art poncif or pompier, as it was called. The Chat Noir had 
unwittingly become a theatre—the dwellers in it contributed their 
personality and their wit. Men of the world crowded to these strange 
spectacles ; all Paris was there listening to Meusy, Emile Goudeau, 
Mac Nab, and Jean Ramsan singing their own songs, babyish refrains, 
military ballads, neo-Hellenic odes, idylls of the barriers which, for all 
their apparent triviality, contained incredible refinements of literary 
virtuosity. Then came the Chinese shadow dances of Caran d’Ache, 
who could defile before you the whole drama of the great Napoleon, 
with nothing but a luminous circle a few feet in diameter and some 
silhouettes cut out in tin and moving behind a piece of calico. 

Another day you had the temptation of St. Anthony according to 
Flaubert—a stupendous philosophical comedy embracing the whole of 
modern life, and Jules Lemaitre, sitting before these suggestive 
shadows, thought of the shadows passing to and fro in Plato’s cave. 
On another evening Willette—the Watteau of Montmartre, but a 
Watteau who never finished his drawings because he preferred to 
retain the flow, the vaguely fluctuating outlines of a dream—brought 
his friends to the Chat Noir to see a rope-dancing pantomime which 
displayed his beloved Pierrot under the strangest aspect, together 
with a columbine of an entirely new type, destined to replace Grévin’s 
Parisienne grisette, just as she in herturn had displaced Marcellin’s type, 
the successor of the Parisienne according to Tony Johannot. <A face 
with a fugitive pallor, and a modest caressing grace, half mocking, 
half sad, hair falling over her eyes and arms of exquisite slenderness, 
feet encased in black silk stockings and dear little shoes, shooting up 
like rockets in a whirlwind of muslin and lace, the famous “ dessous,”’ 
which fill so large a place in the dreams of bachelors and the budget 
of married men. Tinchant, the poetical pianist, was the orchestra, 
Rodolphe Salis explained the tableaux in a Charentonesque style ; 
pictures, words and music helped out each other’s meaning and blended 
in a harmonious whole. What suggestive veins of raillery, what new 
ideas were to be met with, and what wild theories were broached in 
those early gatherings at the Chat Noir! Now, if ever, was the 
moment to set about some serious undertaking, and in due time 
appeared the Théatre Libre to make the attempt. 





Avecustin Finon. 
[ To be continued. | 
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No one who has studied the drift of public opinion in England 
during the last month or two can have failed to observe that the poliey 
of non-intervention has made great strides. Like all great revolu- 
tions, whether social or political, this change has shown itself by 
countless eddies on the surface, which, though calm now, needs but 
little to lash it into fury. The signs of the time clearly show that 
people are beginning to think that, however wise it may have been at 
one time, Lord Beaconsfield’s Foreign Policy is a menace to our 
welfare, and must lead us into an European war. There is hardly « 
newspaper or magazine of any weight, metropolitan or provincial— 
the latter especially, being in the nature of things more in touch 
with the true people of the country—which has not lately approached 
this subject in an inquiring spirit and from the standpoint of acquies- 
cence in a change. 

But the undertow which produces the swirl above is not noticeable 
in the press alone. In the lobby of the House of Commons, in the 
smoking-room, or on the Terrace, expression is now frequently 
given to some such view; and were not a seat in Parliament in 
almost every case a seat on a fence, instead of these views being enun- 
ciated with ’bated breath they would find practical expression in a 
hundred and fifty methods, and would bring about a fundamental 
change. But naturally on such a delicate question as our Foreign 
Policy an ordinary Member is no more permitted to express his opinion 
than a sound Catholic on miracles. Discipline is essential ; and the 
greater interest (their seats) contains the less (the country). But 
even a Member of Parliament is supposed in some dim way to repre- 
sent the general consensus of educated and intelligent opinion of his 
constituency, though his raison d’étre, even with limited suffrage, is 
that which is neither. A man must almost always vote on party lines 
without shadow of turning on questions involving war or peace. No 
heresy is less easily forgiven than a departure from the party tradi- 
tion of foreign politics, and wisely so, for a Government going to war 
must be backed by the voting machine. 

Now, at the present moment, this is essentially the case. England, 
since the days of Cromwell, has never been so completely in the 
hands of one man as she now is, for a Conservative majority is from 
the nature of things slavish. An individual Radical or Liberal 
is permitted to differ occasionally from his leader because his leader 
is often no better than himself socially. But no one will deny 
that amongst Conservative Members the commanding social position 
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of Lord Salisbury, his intensely aristocratic tendencies, and far-reach- 
ing social influence have rendered the present majority of the House 
mere puppets in his hands. To vote against him would be “ bad 
form,” and bad form, in a county, loses seats more surely than a 
breach of the Commandments up to and including the Seventh. 

But there can be little doubt that if a p/ébiscite could be taken, 
Lord Salisbury’s most recent and present policy abroad would be 
shown to be entirely out of harmony with the general opinion of the 
country. Naturally this statement will be challenged; but any one 
who moves in the classes and masses, in contact with Society (big 8) 
and society (smalls): amongst commercials, naval and military men: 
or a traveller and reader of foreign newspapers and reviews, being 
honestly in search of the truth, unshackled by party opinion of any 
kind, and merely anxious to discover bond fide opinion as distinct from 
the manufactured article of the paid political agent, will find but two 
opinions: the first and by far the largest, that the country would not 
follow Lord Salisbury’s policy to its logical conclusion—namely, to 
support the Turk against all comers, and Russia in particular; and 
the second that Lord Salisbury himself has no intention of doing so. 

Now, this is an important point for the country. Should we go to 
war for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, or for the “ Federation 
of Europe”? But both these pernicious, effete, and misleading 
phrases are constantly thrust into the forefront as embodying the line 
of policy abroad to which England would adhere. 

Therefore it seems clear that Lord Salisbury is out of touch with 
the feeling of the country, and that, with the exception of a few 
fanatics, no honest man on either side of the House of Commons, or 
in the whole body of Lords Temporal and Spiritual, thinks him to be so. 

This being the case, let us consider for a moment what this 
insincerity involves. In the front rank is that general disquiet of 
the civilised world which must attend the uncertainty of the action of 
its most powerful member. No stability is possible as long as it is 
doubtful how England will act. The constant theme of every foreign 
newspaper, and the one great fact which renders speculation impossible 
and prostrates every effort towards a settlement, is uncertain England. 
Of every other country in Europe it can be almost accurately pre- 
dicated what her policy would be in certain eventualities, but of 
<ngland it is precisely the reverse. Every one knows and sees 
plainly that if Russia and Germany were at war, France would 
endeavour to recover the provinces she originally stole and lost again. 
If Russia attacked Turkey, Austria would seize Salonica, France 
Syria, Italy Tripoli, and so forth. In fact, in almost any possible 
combination or complication we know how things would go with the 
European Powers; but as to England, it would be futile now to say 
what we should do. For what we seem to indicate we should do we 
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certainly should not. It is mere diplomatic duplicity, which takes no 
one in. And what possible benefit do we derive from it ? What was the 
meaning of our trumpery military display in Crete ?—a mere handful 
of soldiers whom even Greece could have swept into the sea, let alone 
the Ottoman army. Why are our fleets rushing about at enormous 
expense, to maintain an “ integrity’ which we have no intention 
to maintain? Is the country ignorant of the fact that, with all this 
fluster and bluster, the Russian Ambassador in Constantinople was 
all the time quietly preparing to knock this precious integrity to 
pieces without even referring the matter to us? Is Merv forgotten ? 
Is the whole history of Central Asia relegated to Jupiter ? No nation 
ever gained anything by leaving matters to drift. Drifting means 
hurrying suddenly into war. Slow-travelling diplomacy may, to give 
the devil his due, avert minor wars; but it is one of the few true 
lessons that history teaches that all wars of the first magnitude have 
been brought about by national impulses—or a sudden awakening. 

The fundamental mistake in our Foreign Policy of the present is 
that we are not studying our own interests. It must be evident to 
demonstration that the whole business of Crete and Greece has been, 
in the first place, costly ; in the second, useless to England. Are we 
embarking in fresh responsibilities? Are we saddling ourselves with 
some such undertaking as the wretched Cyprus affair, repudiated in 
the hour of Armenia’s necessity with a speciousness of argument 
which all Europe has stigmatised as chicanery? Are we again play- 
ing fast and loose with the honour of the Empire, and have the men 
who sit in our Legislative Councils the faintest glimmering of what 
British honour and good faith now mean from Calais to the Corea, 
from Archangel to Athens? Nothing an Englishman can say abroad 
is ever taken seriously. There is no faith in us anywhere. Foreigners 
stigmatise us as the most immoral nation in the world as regards 
political pledges. Even an Italian feels he is leaning on a reed, 
whilst as to a Turk, he knows that it is actually a sword. 

Now, this is an unwholesome state of affairs—as unwholesome for 
a Nation as it would be for an individual. We have no intention of 
keeping our word or of following up what we are now doing. As 
usual, we are waiting to see which way the cat will jump. We do 
not intend to put a farthing on tea, spirits, or tobacco, or to raise 
what is euphemistically called the Income Tax, but is the real War 
Tax, to rescue one single Armenian from being butchered or his 
wife and daughter from violation. "We have begun to hedge as usual 
by saying that after all he is only reaping the reward of his own 
misdoings. We are very philosophical over it, and are content to have 
our indignation done vicariously in Exeter Hall by gentlemen whom 





(1) There are 100,000 Russian troops kept in readiness at this moment to disembark 
on any point in the Black Sea; in addition to 90,000 on the Armenian frontier. 
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we think fools for taking so much trouble about it, or by others paid 
for the job. . 

Of course the complicated race movements which are working out 
the remodelling of the world are altogether unintelligible to the 
English people collectively, and it is not to be expected that they 
should grasp the meaning of the Slav Question, of the rapproche- 
ment between Russia and Austria; why the former, who wants to 
devour him bones and all, is so friendly just now with the Turk; 
why Austria is only a half-hearted partner in the Triple Alliance 
through the danger of Magyar unrest or the senseless ambition of 
the Prince of Bulgaria. Macedonia may be in Africa for all they 
know; the Berats may be something to eat, Yildiz Kiosk a dancing 
saloon; but the British people can, and do, gather in a broad sense 
that things are going wrong, that somehow or other we seem to say 
we shall fight for the Turk ; that we are muddling and meddling every- 
where ; that the Naval and Military resources of the country are used 
for no possible advantage to the Empire ; that no one trusts us; that 
even our cousins across the water hate us, more or less; and that 
there is not a nation in the world who would not be glad to see us 
reduced to the state of Holland. 

This, perhaps, is the most pitiable part of the whole affair, and only 
further illustrates the fact that the comic seems inseparable from the 
tragic. The unfortunate “ Hundred” who have since been covered 
with ridicule for their manifesto to Greece, were in reality only acting 
on this supposition. They were “too previous,” that was all. Had 
the tide of war rolled the other way, or war itself been averted, they 
would have shone forth as models of prescience. Some of them 
doubtless had an inkling of what was in the wind—or rather what 
ought to have been; but they reckoned without their host. For at 
that particular conjunction of affairs Lord Salisbury, acting on his 
own initiative as regards the Cabinet, made an historic blunder—a 
blunder still too near us for its enormity to be fully understood, but 
destined to bear bitter fruit. And as it is a matter of history, it 
can no longer be considered unpatriotic to describe it. 

Before the actual outbreak of hostilities between Turkey and 
Greece overtures were made to Lord Salisbury, semi-officially, by 
Russia, which by the light of accomplished facts it is clear would 
have not only averted the war between the Greeks and Turks but 
would have practically solved the Cretan question. But from the 
moment that this well-conceived plan was rejected by Lord Salisbury 
England lost her influence in the councils of Europe, which up to that 
time had been gaining ground rapidly, in view of the magnificent 
display of naval strength we were exhibiting in the Mediterranean. 
But it was soon patent to Europe that it was not within the ability 
or courage of our Prime Minister to utilize England’s sea power to 
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enforce any policy of any kind. He could not rise to the occasion, 
and stood stripped at once of the mantle of England’s great Minister, 
Lord Beaconsfield, which by a mere chance had fallen on him. It is 
true that through one of those extraordinary intrigues which are 
always rife in Constantinople the French Ambassador was let into the 
secret, but M. Hanotaux, on Russia’s request, agreed to a “ benevo- 
lent neutrality’ in the matter. Thus England was practically left 
a free hand without the least risk of European interference. And 
the plan proposed was very simple ; namely, that England and Russia, 
the two Powers able to enforce their will, were to notify to Turkey and 
Greece that they would not be permitted to declare war or begin 
hostilities. To enforce this the British fleet was to go to Salonica ; a 
Russian and British fleet were to threaten the Pireeus and Patras 
with an effective blockade ; a strict blockade as regards troops and 
matériel of war was to be enforced on Crete until Greece had settled 
the terms of purchase of the island from Turkey—which has all 
along been one of the most obvious solutions. The details of this 
scheme comprised an international guarantee for the loan to Greece 
for this sum (which was at one time placed as low as £500,000), and 
the revenues of Crete were to be administered by a mixed Commission. 
Had Beaconsfield or Palmerston been alive there can be no doubt 
this plan would have been adopted, and all the misery and blood- 
shed and the tenfold complications which have followed would 
have been averted. Such strength as this is impossible except 
to a first-class statesman; and although for a brief time Lord 
Salisbury was really the arbiter of the fate of Europe, if not of 
the world, he could not rise to it. For a very little reflection 
will show that England was at that moment the only practically 
disinterested Power: disinterested in the sense that she was in- 
vulnerable at sea, and that the fate of the Ottoman Empire did 
not concern her. Her independent action would certainly not have 
led to a European war, nay, might have staved it off, if war is 
to come. But, putting aside the natural timidity of his character, 
what made Lord Salisbury hesitate? It was the old inherited 
curse of our policy—fear of Russian aggression in the East of Europe. 
It was whispered to him by certain fanatics who had gone out and 
had busied themselves in the East that Russia would make the 
excuse of the necessity to draw off the attention of the Turks from 
Thessaly to mass troops on the Armenian frontier. And no doubt 
Russia would have done so—as she is now doing, “ without our leave 
or by our leave.” 

At Yildiz Kiosk when this scheme became known the Sultan 
was thrown into a state of mind bordering on insanity. Always 
frightened even of his own shadow, he trembled at the idea of 
signing the Imperial rescript to mobilize the Redifs. His terror 
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that England would act became so great that the Shiek-ul-Islam 
was preparing to denounce him as unworthy to be the Khalif. But 
that aged but astute old person the Grand Vizier, backed up by the 
secret intrigues of Germany, literally staked his own head that Eng- 
land would do nothing. The intimate personal knowledge this old man 
had of Lord Salisbury convinced him that anything but talk about 
the Concert or the Federation of Europe was all that Turkey need 
fear from England. He had no fear as to the result of actual 
war, and predicted that Greece would be annihilated. How nearly 
right he was is now evident. 

Then came Lord Salisbury’s hurried visits to France—those 
mysterious interviews with M. Hanotaux, who, it is believed, was 
willing to drop into the arrangement, especially as it checkmated the 
German policy. But unfortunately the great courtier’s journey 
extended to Nice, and there the paralysing influence of the German 
dynasty made itself felt. For Her Majesty (as is only reasonable 
at her advanced age) dreaded the risk of a great war. She no longer 
had Beaconsfield’s character to trust to as when her fleet had sailed 
up the Dardanelles in 1878, facing a tenfold greater danger. 
Further, she made her firm determination known to hold no Jubilee 
Commemoration if the peace of Europe was seriously broken. So 
his Lordship returned to England, and from that moment it is beyond 
historic contradiction his country ceased to be the paramount Power 
in the crisis, whilst one after the other—first for an effective blockade ; 
then for a Conference in Paris; then fora Prince of Battenberg to be 
Governor of Crete—all his proposals were set aside, even if they were 
discussed. 

Then German influence became dominant, with the only natural 
result that blood has flowed like water and thousands of poor 
wretches are houseless and ruined who had no concern in the 
matter. For when England backed out of it, William the Vain 
stepped in, bearded our sea power with his trumpery cockboats, and 
hurled the Ottoman army against the Greek nation to make sport for 
his German generals, and, possibly, to give warning to France that 
the skill which had crushed her was by no means extinct. Now all 
this would have been impossible had a single British torpedo-boat 
been moored in Salonica. But she would not have been really 
moored. She would have been at single anchor with a slip on her 
cable and secret instructions up the sleeve of her commander. 

Now, why should these things be? It is because Lord Salisbury 
is the exponent of the old policy, and a more feeble but auto- 
cratic influence has never been exerted over the Foreign Office. 
This arises from the inherent weakness of a Unionist Cabinet. 
Such a Cabinet must of necessity consist of two classes of Ministers 
those who are too strong to be kept out and who naturally belong 
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to the “other” party, and those who can be counted on to assert 
no opinions of their own, selected by pure nepotism (in the restricted 
sense) or by back-stair influence. It is an open secret that Lord 
Salisbury never condescends to discuss Foreign Politics with his 
Cabinet wntil he has made up his own mind and acted on it. The 
only person he would listen to is Mr. Chamberlain—not from choice, 
but from the nature of things. But Mr. Chamberlain has bar- 
gained for a free hand with the Colonies, and in consideration never 
meddles with European politics. As to Lord Salisbury’s nephew, it is 
hardly necessary to say that whatever authority he once had in the 
Cabinet has entirely vanished with the experience now gained that he 
is only a dilettante leader of men. When the present Prime Minis- 
ter’s shadow grows less, or betakes itself to the dignified repose of 
immemorial Hatfield, the Conservative party will be as much adrift 
for a Leader as is the Liberal now. There is not one Conservative 
member of the Cabinet who has a commanding influence over the 
others, or any distinct following in the House or country. And 
thus it is that Lord Salisbury’s personal views are of such overwhelm- 
ing importance, not only for his country but for Europe in general. 
With his removal opinion would oscillate violently ; its control 
would drop from the nerveless grasp of a hand that could waste 
months if not years in penning such a work as the Foundations of 
Belief, or from the mind that could not rule the House of Commons 
with the biggest majority that House has ever known within its walls. 
But, perhaps, the main danger in this matter lurks in the fact that the 
Opposition are equally feeble, equally unwilling or unable, to form a 
Foreign Policy. Neither Lord Kimberley nor Sir William Harcourt 
have had the manliness to state what they would do were they in power. 
It is the old story. They shelter themselves behind the pitiful excuse 
that they are not called on to supply a policy: that we must wait to 
see what they would do, whilst adroitly suggesting that they would do 
wonders. But this is the old confidence trick again—political thimble- 
rigging—the same dull shroud with useless bones showing underneath, 
the same sound and fury covering a world of drivel. 

But the remedy for this state of affairs is in the hands of the people, 
and the salvation of the Empire would be that at the next election a 
distinctly national party should arise, national in the sense of 
England for the British Empire, England for India, Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand—some four hundred 
million people — instead of England for Abdul Hamid the 
Assassin, for England dancing attendance on Messieurs Nelidoff 
and Cambon at Constantinopole, equipping Flying Squadrons if 
Monsieur Hanotaux appears angry over Egypt or if Mr. Olney 

(1) It would be more just to say dilettevole, for the country owes much to his delightful 
culture. 
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plucks her by the beard. Then perhaps the infatuated folly of trying 
to be every one’s friend at once; the hopelessness of our attitude on 
the Eastern Question, bewildering alike to ourselves and every one 
else; the waste of our fighting force, split into innumerable small 
parties, may dawn on the mind of some thoroughgoing Englishman 
who may by accident also be a Statesman. The time is not far distant 
when our Foreign Policy will become the paramount question of the 
day. It is not right—nay, it is ridiculous—that the direction of 
what involves the lives of millions and the treasure of the Empire 
should be confided to a cell in an admittedly weak man’s brain who, 
but for the accident of birth, would surely have remained obscure. 
Let other nations groan under an autocracy if they like. Let 
William II. issue Imperial edicts—for he can do it—with the 
bayonet ; let the person who happens to be pro tem. the “adviser” 
of the Czar march battalions over half the globe. But surely we in 
England should not be dumb before a policy which is nothing if not 
shifty and perilous. 

And let us turn for a moment to a concrete aspect of the matter. 
Do we ever reflect how completely between the devil and the deep 
sea is our position in Egypt? If we go to war with Russia to keep 
her out of Constantinople, we must garrison Egypt to prevent the 
French trying to turn us out. That means at least sixty or seventy 
thousand British troops, unless we detach a British fleet sufficient to 
crush the combined French and Russian fleets in the Mediterranean. 
If Russia attacks the Turk and we do not help him, but try to retain 
our hold on Egypt, we must send an army sufficient to destroy the not 
inconsiderable Egyptian Army which we ourselves have created with 
so much care and with such conspicuous success. In the latter 
eventuality very many high authorities consider a Mahommedan 
outbreak in India not impossible. Anyhow it is an open question. 

ut what is not an open question is that a permanently friendly 
Russia as our neighbour in Asia would render this matter of far less 
importance, whilst a hostile Russia must mean an increase of our 
Indian garrison by another sixty or seventy thousand men.’ But 
it is quite unnecessary to pile up the sum of the responsibilities of 
the British Empire: Ireland with thirty thousand troops for garrison 
during profound peace, Malta, Gibraltar, all our Colonies, and all our 
coaling stations, every one insufficiently protected. Are all the 
military members of the House of Commons wrong in saying how 
miserably inadequate is our Army? All this is within the reasoning 
power of any one, and is the common knowledge of every one 
responsible. But we are told that were England to withdraw from 
the Concert the whole thing would go out of tune. That is the busi- 
ness of those who elect to remain init. It cannot matter to us if they 


(1) A recent military memorandum puts it at 170,000. 
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smash all their instruments, nor can we prevent them doing so if they 
are so inclined. If the German jews-harp gets down the throat of 
the French horn, or the Russian trombone breaks the back of the 
Austrian fiddle, it is their affair, and there is no special indication 
vouchsafed us that it is our duty to interfere. No one but a fool 
mixes in a street row, and certainly no Englishman of sense would 
risk his money, much less his skin, to keep Abdul Hamid on his 
throne. The cacophony of the Concert is chiefly because England 
is always out of tune, always playing an air of her own. The 
position of the other Powers is too serious and the consequences too 
tremendous to allow of any such vagaries on their part. Europe 
would get on perfectly well without us, precisely as it does without 
American interference, but the vanity and ambition of our public men 
keep us within this network of difficulties. If the other Powers 
determined to dismember Turkey it would be the best thing that 
could be done for England. And nothing that Turkey or England 
could do would prevent it. 

Some short time back the copy of a State paper which had been 
drawn up for the guidance of the Sultan on the question as to how 
the Ottoman Empire could be split up by the Powers if England 
withdrew from the Concert passed through a certain Embassy in 
Constantinople. And this was the opinion of His Majesty’s naval 
and military (European) advisers, They conclusively demonstrated 
that nothing could be simpler, for Turkey being without sea power, 
it became merely a question of blockade—of a Russian fleet at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, a French fleet at the Dardanelles, Austria 
at Salonica, and any other Power at Alexandretta, Smyrna, Beyrout, 
and so forth. No Turkish army could save the Ottoman Empire 
from starvation, and it would be useless to take the offensive either 
in Armenia against the Russians or in the Balkan Peninsula against 
the allied Balkan States backed by Austriaand Roumania. Thus the 
Ottoman Empire would crumble away. The Sultan would have to 
retire to Bagdad, and his disbanded army to the plough, whilst the 
civilian part of the nation would rejoice, being now under safe protec- 
tion from the rapacity of the tax-collecting Vali and his myrmidons. 
All the Turkish Nation asks is to be left in peace and not robbed, and 
that his religion be not insulted. Ten miles beyond the walls of 
Constantinople the ordinary Turk knows nothing about the Young 
Turk party or the Softas. 

The only thing that prevents the accomplishment of this consum- 
mation, so devoutly to be wished, is the uncertainty of England’s 
attitude, and that old childish fear of Russia : the gruel on which the 
Salisbury school was brought up—‘“ Peace with Honour.” 

James W. GAMBIER, 
Captain R.N. 
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A WOMAN POET. 


A new and young interest has been manifested lately at Paris in 
a woman’s name in poetry; two separate publications of Marceline 
Valmore’s letters have given criticism occasion to speak of her stirring 
verse once more: her Correspondance Intime, in two volumes, is 
published by Lemerre, and the batch of letters which appeared in the 
Revue de Paris, for August, are collected by Comte de Montesquieu 
d’ Hérensac, and appear as a sequel to his Htude sur L’wuvre de Mar- 
celine Valmore (1894). And then the unveiling of her statue this 
year at Douai (her native town) was attended by a good deal of 
sentiment which cannot wholly be ascribed to a national or literary 
pride. The English-speaking world has known a like sentiment when 
occasion has called it forth, towards a dead poetess, but the woman- 
worshipping nation has perhaps found the apt expression for it in 
speaking of Madame Valmore. It was summed up once in Hugo’s 
words about her : “ Elle est la femme méme, elle est la poésie méme.”’ 

Two years ago, when Christina Rossetti died, after a life of retire- 
ment so complete that the greater part of the public had forgotten 
her existence, the world seemed arrested by the fact that women-poets 
of lasting fame can be counted on the fingers of one hand, and was 
full of questions about such a natural manifestation of the feminine 
life: Why was it so rare? Above all, what was it like in daily life ? 
The answer of Madame Valmore’s correspondence is so full, and that 
of French criticism when occupied with her personality is so grave 
and dignified, that we may add to our view of women-poets in general 
by studying Madame Valmore to-day. One character is common to 
her and Christina Rossetti, one fate attends the poetry of both women. 
They are, in their sincerity, the poets chosen of poets rather than of 
the public. <A great sadness—relieved by religious feeling, but pas- 
sionate—permeates their verse. And the world soon wearies of sorrow 
however legitimate, however native to the song it inspires. But the 
very limitation which made these two poets in their perfect integrity 
of feeling, monotonous to the many, was the secret of their power 
over the few. In Madame Valmore’s case the critics of France, the 
‘ Parnassiens ’ of to-day, as once the poets of the Romantic school, come 
under the charm of her winning and beautiful turn of expression : 
‘le son méme que rend naturellement cette dme vibrante”—‘“ the 
very sound given forth naturally by this responsive soul,” as the 
editor of her letters in the Revue de Paris writes—and leave glorious 
tributes to her name. It is as if their own more varied, more robust, 
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genius delighted to feed beside the unfathomable well of genuine 
feeling of a woman’s “ Life poetic.” 

Sainte-Beuve, whose name appears with many personal touches in 
the two volumes of Correspondance Intime, published now after the 
death of all Marceline Valmore’s relations, came back again and 
again to a task which was ever part of his high vocation as a eritic— 
the establishment of a name in poetry, which seemed to him to have 
suffered neglect. Not content with having devoted three “ Causeries 
du Lundi” to her poetry as successive volumes appeared, he wrote, 
some years after her death, in 1859, a memoir, Vie e¢ Lettres de 
Madame Desbordes Valmore, which is one of the best of those ‘“* Por- 
traits Contemporains” in which his pen excelled. He has conceded 
nothing to the recent phase of morbid interest in Memoirs, which has 
included Madame Valmore. But last July, at the unveiling of her 
statue at Douai, one could not but be struck by the attachment of 
French men and women to that ideal which Sainte-Beuve had made 
of the woman-poet ; he quoted, to describe Madame Valmore’s whole 
manner of life and being, this verse of Thomas 4 Kempis: “ Amor 
volat et letatur et liber est et non tenetur”—*“ Love flies and rejoices 
and is free and is not restrained.” Thus Sara Bernhardt wrote: “ I 
shall come because it is difficult.” M. Anatole France, who pronounced 
the discourse, dwelt touchingly on the compassionate and merciful 
poet’s place in literature, on her gift of womanly diction (‘ l’accent 
délicieux de la femme”’), and her ambition of the heart (“ ambition 
désespérée du cour’’), to reach all who suffered, especially to plead 
the cause of the prisoners of France. Charles Baudelaire was quoted, 
and turning to his study of Madame Valmore’s poetry contained in 
the volume of his essays, entitled L’ Art Romantique, we find the 
author of Les Fleurs du Mal under a new aspect. 


‘Tt has been said that Madame Valmore has been forgotten in our own time— 
forgotten by whom? By those who feel nothing and therefore remember nothing. 
She has the great and vigorous qualities which impress the memory. No author 
ever gathered up more simply the single formula of sentiment—the unconsciously 
sublime (‘le sublime qui s’ignore ’).’”’ 


But it is Paul Verlaine who has found the tenderest words of 
tribute for the woman poet. She is for him the type of all that 
is best in the French character. She is the truthful Northerner of 
France, who bears in her fervour no trace of the exaggeration or bad 
faith of the South. True, he dwells on the dark fate which caused 
her to be classed by her contemporaries with “ Blue stockings such as 
Madame Tastu!” But if out of the many vicissitudes of Madame 
Valmore’s life he insists on this one as her “ curse,” it is, we think, 
that he may have occasion to rise up and call her “ blessed,” as poet, 
as mother, as “ true though anxious Christian,” to name her again as 
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she was once named by Paris with Sappho—and by him, Paul Verlaine 
alone—with St. Theresa ! 

How to quote for the English reader after such praise! Yet 
before we come to the consideration of the letters now before the 
public, we must dwell a little on Madame Valmore’s chief character- 
istics as a poet ; and by careful selection among instances, try to retain 
the simplicity of diction which heightens the tenderness wherein lies 
the individual charm. All that are quoted here in English transla- 
tion are to be found in Lemerre’s edition, 1886. 


A Woman’s LETTER. 


“Women should never write, I know : and yet I write 
That you may tell 
My heart afar, and read it now with clearest sight, 
As at farewell. 


“T shall trace nothing fair that does not fairer dwell 
In your mind’s store ; 
But words which love re-echoes oft will find a spell 
Ne’er heard before, 


“Oh! may they bear you joy! I wait for it. Withal 
I watch here long. 
At times meseems I pass hence hearing your foot-fall 
Amid the throng. 


“ And when you take in solitude the silent way 
Across the land, 
Turn not—if swallow darting round your feet in play 
Should touch your hand. 


‘* For I as soon shall pass. All passes! 
And flower, and bee! 
And you go hence with them. I stay where autumn storm 
Weeps heavily ! 


Summer warm ’ 


“But if of life we climbed at morn in hopes and fears 
The upward slope— 
Divide we to descend. See now I keep the tears, 
Keep you the hope. 


“Ah! nay, so indefeasible the bonds that link 
Our souls, our fate, 
To wish you days of sorrow would, O friend ! I think 
Be self to hate.” 


This poem, which Paul Verlaine calls “ divine,” is one of many 
lyrics which echo among Madame Valmore’s last poems, the passion 
of early youth revealed in the Memoirs before us. In her range 
of subjects, Madame Valmore most resembles among our own poet- 
esses Mrs. Browning. And we shall do well to keep this simple 
classification with sister poets in mind in attempting to place her in 
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modern literature, for she was the contemporary in publication with 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, and Miss Rossetti, 1819—1861. (At 
this last date the Posthumous Poems appeared.) And in thus naming 
her Marceline, with our own Felicia, Elizabeth and Christina as repre- 
sentative women-poets of the century, we must bear in mind Sainte- 
Beuve’s sentence after his careful analysis of the Frenchwoman’s poetry. 
“She struck the path of energy and truth of expression at an affected 
time. She was the first swallow.” And again, “ Madame Desbordes 
Valmore disturbs all formulas and upsets all classification.” 

Like Mrs. Browning, then, we find that she identified herself with 
the cause of the children, the poor, the disinherited of the earth. 
Her father had been governor of prisons at Douai, she had visited 
them with him, and in sympathy with the popular cause in the revo- 
lutions of Paris, she wrote on behalf of political prisoners, and in the 
cause of liberty pieces such as “Qui sera roi?” “Cantique des 
Méres,” ‘“ Au poete prolétaire,” “Au Citoyen Ruspail,” ‘Sous une 
croix Belge,” and many others full of fine lines. But neither these 
poems nor the volume entitled Les Enfants et les Meéres, though full 
of tender truth of nature and beautiful thoughts on the death of 
children, contain original or very valuable contributions to modern 
poetry. No; Madame Valmore will always remain for us the poet 
of two themes, the spring-flood of youth in the first place—the 
breaking up of the snows, the “eaux de printemps,” which she 
describes—and in the second place the poet of her native country, 
Flandre in France. ‘“ Mes vers tout Flamands,” as she wrote of all 
her work. We must speak of her landscape presently, but one more 
word first of the famous Elegies. 

The form in France has no necessary connection with death or the 
churchyard. These short poems are the outpourings of a humble soul 
surprised on the threshold of life by the thunder-shock of passion. 


“ Our love 
Like life involuntary ! 
Inevitable alas ! like death.’’ 

No love could be purer—the woman’s natural aspiration after all 
that is spiritual and faithful in love—but the ancient tyrant of the 
human race—the Eros of the Greek —avixatos paxyav uncon- 
quered in fight is very present with however austere a: face—so 
present, that all the while we are reading these long sequences of 
lines of penetrating tenderness, or of astounding energy, or again, of 
proud cadence, we feel as if we were present at the drama of youth, 
where three persons are continually represented, first the woman 
with— 

“ Heart inexplicable, a riddle to itself,” 


then the all-absorbing Power whom she has never called to herself, 
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rather whose merey she implores, whom sometimes, very rarely, she 
blesses; and thirdly, “ He,” who is never named, who once was 
present but is gone— 


“Sister, he is gone! sweet sister, he forsakes 
My steps, and still I wait ; I wait in fear, 
And die. O! lean thine heart on mine that breaks, 
And weep ! for tears I need, and I have shed no tear!” 


Baudelaire has said of Madame Valmore, “ She was a great poet, 
if the cry of a beautiful soul, if sudden unaccountable faculties, if all 
that is unsought and straight from God make a great poet.’’ Miche- 
let wrote of “Cette puissance d’orage qu’elle seule a eue sur moi.” 
But every country has its own point of view from which a remark- 
able author may most profitably be studied. We are not impressed, 
like the French, by a manifestation of passion apart from the inter- 
pretation of our modern aspiration. In her letters Madame Valmore 
shows us that criticism of life was not unknown to her; yet in the 
Elegies we are face to face only with primitive emotion shaping a 
terrible problem :— 


. 
‘* Mais si de la mémoire on ne doit pas guérir, 
| ° a ‘ ° ° 9 
A quoi sert,O mon dame, 4 quoi sert de mourir.’ 


We are carried into a region charged with electricity, we feel the 
sultry atmosphere or the sweeping storm of refreshing rain like tears 
indeed, but there is no high interpretative power such as George Sand 
would have brought to the emotion to make it yield its secret. The 
“ Psalms of Love” an able critic—Emil Montégut—once called the 
Elegies. We are not likely to return to these outpourings. We have 
our own Love Psalters written straight from the hearts of women, 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese, and the Monna Innominata, the 
sequence of poems wherein Christina Rossetti, with an equally 
well-chosen veil of reserve, sang an unhappy, as Elizabeth Browning 
a happy love. But what the modern lover of poetry is more likely 
to remember are certain “ Dramatic lyrics” among the later poems, 
which echo the passion of the Liegies, and may be chosen at random 
as instances of Madame Valmore’s pathos. The following, with its 
antique refrain— 
“ Pour qui te vois, béni soit Dieu ! 
Pour qui te perd, bonheur adieu !’’ 


seems to lend itself to English translation, and is therefore chosen out 
of many of the same kind :— 
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ComME not Too LATE, 


“ Know you that one half of my life 
Fails me, and has followed you 
Where your own in daily strife 
Languishes-—say, is it true / 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 
Who loses you lives joyless days ! 


“Think you when you daily cross 
Your lone threshold hermit-wise, 
If your life has suffered loss 
Mine can from the dust arise ? 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 
Who loses you lives joyless days ! 


“When at night your hearth’s red glow 
Throws a lustre on the wall, 
See you there my soul }—and how 
Fire and tears there blend and fall. 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 
Who loses you lives joyless days ! 


“‘From the ashes smouldering 
Should there rise a flying spark, 
Straight a message on the wing 
There discern you in the dark ! 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 
Who loses you lives joyless days. 
“This it is—my soul, my fate ! 
Give them favour in your sight: 
They come, come you . . . not too late, 
3ring to closing lids the light ! 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 


9? 


Who loses you lives joyless days ! 


And again, this which returns to the storm-laden atmosphere of 
the Elegies, but, unlike them, represents some struggle between love 
and duty :— 

A Last INTERVIEW. 


“O love, we two will say Good-bye ; 
That word to God will testify. 


“ Bring forth the letters, burning leaves 
Which trembling hands bound up in sheaves. 


‘* Where love poured forth in welling flood 
Its cry, its flame, its weeping mood. 


“ Let loose the spirits there confined. 
Give air to plants with weeds entwined. 


“Burn we those storm-drenched flowers now, 
In weakness I, in courage thou. 
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“They may not one short hour survive 
Wken shipwrecked love has ceased to live. 


* And so we two will say Good-bye ; 
To God that word will testify. ... 


“But wait .. . one letter will not burn, 
’Tis thine to read, mine to return. 


“ And then of good and then of bane, 
Of all that sum nought will remain. 


“ And Fate for thee will have no fears! 
O, weep not! . . . rather drink my tears. 


‘In pity ! be inflexible 
For sacrifice impossible. 


“Tt needed succour from the skies, 
And their reflection in thine eyes. 


“Ah! lift to God thy forehead pale, 
For evermore I love thee well ! 


*“ But thou art from the threshold gone! .. . 
And I stand here ...ITamalone... 


“And lo! I have not said Good-bye, ‘ 
And he has won God’s grace, not I!” 


And again, the following seems like the last echo of the music and 
delight of youth, placed among the Posthumous Poems with the veil of 
the Persian poet’s name :— 


LeEs Roses DE SAADI. 


“This morning I would gather you some roses, 
3ut lo! too many sweets my lap encloses, 
The knotted cincture breaks, 
The wind my treasure takes. 


“The stream bears fast away the gathered roses, 
It runs flame-red ; my raiment never loses 
The stain of purple bloom, 
Nor yet its sweet perfume. 


“The stream flows crimson ; gathered are the roses, 
Not one bud more, nor red, nor white uncloses 
Its petals wide for love— 
I keep the scent thereof. 


“ At morn I said ‘I go to gather roses,’ 
And now at eve I’ll say, while daylight closes, 
Take incense ! breathe from me 
The fragrant memory ! ’’ 





When we come to Madame Valmore’s landscapes we shall not find, 
any more than in the above poems, that she reaches out to nature for 
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consolation, that she brings it nearer for refreshment or explanation 
of all the storm of emotion within. This growing sentiment of 
Lamartine’s time is unknown to her. No: it is the individual love 
for one corner of the earth that inspires her; her Douai, in Flanders 
(French Flanders, little known to the tourist, but as familiar to us as 
Normandy, Brittany, or any other province of France, through her 
poetry, and through Balzac’s Recherche de ? Absolu, the scene of which 
is laid at Douai), her banks of Scarpe, her wide expanse of wheat 
lands and the solitudes of the cornfields where— 
“Sits the pale Madonna, 
With uplifted hand, 


*Twixt the skies that thunder 
And the harvest land.” 


“Une Ruelle en Flandre” brings us into the little streets of the 
town, filled with the sweetness of the walled gardens, of the strip of 
vaulted blue, of the swifts’ cry above the chimneys. ‘Le Reve inter- 
mittent d’une nuit sombre’’ conjures up the spreading walnut trees, 
the crosses erected once by Spaniards on the roadsides :— 

“Oh! fertile country, antique fane, 
Where came to sojourn fervent Spain.” 


Her landscapes are filled with the sunshine of long, hot days which 
end in the kind of conflagration of heat and light we have seen in a 
wide expanse of harvest fields :— 


“Tt was a day of breath divine like this— 
A day so full of radiance nought amiss 
’Twould seem might life befall, 
While soft diffused through all 
A mother’s kiss is given to earth 
Which, like a child at play, looks up in mirth ; 
And onward, through the blue air solemnly, 
With stillest motion fares eternity ;— 
That loveliest day, like to this lovely day, 


1» 


To ruin all, Love fired his way ! 


And constantly throughout her verse we find the cornfields supply- 
ing the image to this poet whom, as an ‘ impressionist,’ Paul Verlaine 
calls “enchanted and enchanting.” Take her “ Reply to Lamartine,” 
who had addressed her in well-known stanzas :— 
“T am but the gleaner lowly, 

3inding sheaves of scattered corn ; 

When thy largesse, ardent, holy, 

In the splendour of thy morn, 

Pours a wealth of golden wheat, 

Pours it princely at my feet.’’ 


There is often mention in Madame Valmore’s biography of some 
probable mixture of Spanish strain with the Flemish blood of her 
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extraction. Writing about this Spanish descent, Paul Verlaine says :— 
“Tf we have called her a Northerner [how well}, we mean it to be 
understood that we speak of the Spanish North: and has not Spain a 
phlegm, a morgue colder than that of Britain ?”’ And it is interesting 
to note that this Flemish and Spanish influence combined is traced in 
the writings of Verhaeren, Maeterlinck, and Huysmans, who represent 
the new Belgian school of rising importance. Madame Valmore 
was the precursor of Huysmans in many a description of prayer in 
church :— 


“Where the plainsong of the dead calls to the living, ‘ When you will! Where 
the bells answer each other for the saints and for the dead.’ ”’ 


But this short survey must now suffice to let the English reader 
form some idea of the gifts of feeling and taste of the woman whose 
letters we have now to consider; and if we have been able to show, 
through the medium of what Rossetti once called the best com- 
mentary of a foreign poet—translation—that Madame Valmore’s 
poetry was original, passionate, and typical of the life of men and 
women of all time, and that in the eyes of the best French critics she 
attained supreme art in ignoring the art of her time, in borrowing 
nothing from it, and in remaining, above all, true to her womanly 
instinct in the exercise of a unique gift, we have at least prepared our 
readers for the manifestation of a very true woman’s soul in the 
Correspondance Intime before us. 

And here, at once, we are met by the usual difficulty in attempting 
to view simultaneously the life and the work of a poet as a whole—the 
poet, in revealing, conceals himself. How is the difficulty increased 
when the poet is a very true woman, treasuring all the best relation- 
ships of life, and full of womanly arts in letting herself be guessed 
at in her letters, rather than writing her own biography. Before all 
things a most devoted wife and mother, Marceline Valmore’s letters are 
sotaken up with the struggles of others that it is only incidentally we 
find passages about herself. The publication of the Correspondance 
Intime, and certain articles of M. Jules Lemaitre in the Journal des 
Débats, have only brought forth commentaries from all parts of 
France, and started a discussion which has ended in no discovery 
about her youth ; but (leaving this controversy) let us take the poet’s 
own account of that youth. 

The following is written to her constant friend, Sainte-Beuve :— 


“‘T was born at Douai, my father’s native town (June, 1786). I was his last 
child, and born fair. I was received and baptised in triumph because of the colour 
of my hair, which everybody worshipped in my mother—she was as beautiful as 
a Madonna. It was hoped that I should resemble her completely, but I have only 
resembled her a little ; and if I have been loved, it was for something else than 
beauty. 
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“ My futher wasa heraldic painter. He also designed church ornaments, His 
house adjoined the cemetery of the humble parish of Notre Dame at Douai. I 
thought the dear home large, having left it at fifteen years old ; I have seen it 
again since, and it is one of the poorest in the town. Yet it is what I love best in 
the world. I have known peace and happiness there alone.” 


The Desbordes were originally of a Huguenot family, of Bordeaux, 
dispossessed by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Part of the 
family settled in Holland, but the branch from which Marceline was 
descended was deeply attached to the mother country and the old 
faith. Marceline remained ever devoted to it, though she retained 
certain Huguenot characteristics ; for instance, reluctance to admit a 
priest between herself and God. We pass over the account of the 
mother who, according to Madame Valmore, gave up the inheritance 
of an uncle rather than change her faith, of her tragic death, and the 
consequent poverty of the family, “causing a rending of the heart 
(déchirement intérieur), whence perhaps the melancholy of my 
nature.” 


“Tt was then [continued the letter to Sainte-Beuve] that the theatre offered for 
me and my family a refuge ; I was taught to sing. I tried to become light-hearted, 
but I was best in the more sombre parts. My taste was for solitude. . . . I was 
called to Paris to the Théatre Feydeau. Everything then promised a brilliant 
future. At sixteen I was a member (soci¢taire) without having sought or hoped 
it. But my share of profits came to only eighty francs a month, and I struggled 
against indescribable poverty. I was forced to sacrifice the future to the present, 
and in the interest of my father to return to the provinces. 

“ At twenty [continues Madame Valmore to Sainte-Beuve] profound trouble 
obliged me to give up singing; the sound of my own voice made me weep ; but 
music rang in my head, and a perpetual rhythmic measure seemed to shape ideas 
which were the outcome of sad thoughts. 

‘*T was forced to write them down, to be delivered from their feverish beat ; 
and I was told that it was an elegy. I therefore began to write, having read 
nothing and learnt nothing, and I had often difficulty in finding words for my 
thought. Perfect diction inspires ecstacy in me when I listen; but for myself I 
am conscious of little more than delicious reverie, and I am not knowing about 
my faults.” 


We see, therefore, that Madame Valmore became an author with- 
out knowing it, which is the best way of being one. It was thus that 
Eugénie de Guérin wrote—for a brother; thus Mdlle. de Les- 
pinasse wrote the letters which have been called ‘Gems of Ardour.’ 
This was the happy era of Frenchwomen’s influence on literature, 
when they had not yet thought of it as a profession. Madame 
Valmore has been thus described on the stage, where she remained 
for twenty years :— 


“Less highly endowed in feature than Malle. Mars, Marceline Desbordes had a 
voice full of charm, and a more eloquent countenance. She, too, had filled ingenue 
parts, but brought up in freedom, taught little since she learnt to read, she had 
nothing of the school-girl or the schools. She had the gaiety and the unexpectedness 
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of the hedge-sparrow, which she would call ‘ the peasant among birds.’ Her enun- 
ciation and her play were such in truth that the spectator might wonder whether 
he were in a theatre. She seemed the very being she personified. She made you 
weep ani laugh alternately. It was the same in private life when she told a 
story. . . . The faculty of imitation belonged to the flexibility of her voice. The 
inflexions of it were as fresh and natural as the warblings of a bird. Her nature 
lent itself little to the parts of the great coquettes, but she was victoriously 
successful on the other hand, in intimate drama. There she was really remarkable. 
We may say that hearts listened and wept with her. She possessed a diction of 
great purity. Mdlle. Mars has often shown the high estimation in which she held 
her talents.”’ 


Yet, with all this promise of success at twenty, Marceline left 
Paris, as we have seen, because she needed to earn money for her 
family, and in the words of Sainte-Beuve— 


“She who had no sooner made her début, than she had seen her name linked 
with that of the first actress of the day, was obliged to give up the game, and go to 
the provinces to succeed, or to fail, which comes to the same thing, far from the 
centre, on the confines of renown, away from the only focus from which celebrity 
radiates! It is only given to poetry, to that which is pure flame, to triumph over 
all, misfortune, exile, error itself.” 


Madame Desbordes Valmore’s twenty years’ dramatic career left 
profound traces on her life. It was here that she exercised her vivid 
observation and received training for her faculties. Her poetic taste 
seems to have been a gift, to which nothing could add, and which 
could not suffer contamination. But everything connected with her 
stage life heightened her sensibility, and led to the tragedy of her 
first youth. In the first place there was a strong prejudice fostered 
by the Church against the Stage in her time. Full of ancient bour- 
geois family pride, so strongly maintained in Flanders, Madame 
Valmore felt this intensely,and expressed it in lines which Sainte-Beuve 
quotes as an instance of her pure Racinian verse. She declaims 
against “ Ce mélange bizarre de triomphe et d’obscurité” presented by 
the theatre. Her whole being aspired to the retired life of letters, to 
interchange of thought.! We must follow her own words, written to 
an old friend, who pressed Madame Valmore for some account of her 
literary training. It is dated from Lyons, still on those dim stage 
wanderings of all her early life: 





‘T should have adored the company of poets, and poetry ; I have had to content 
myself with dreaming about it, as of all the good of this world. . . . Ido not see 
here one soul of all that literary world who form the taste, who purify language. 
I am my own and only judge; and never having studied, how can I be sure ! 

‘*Once in my life, but not for long,a man of vast talent cared for me and 


(1) ** Never was she known to introduce dramatic effect into private life. She detested 
violent language and gestures. Calm, on the contrary, was a need of her whole nature ; 
she saw no happiness outside a humble, uniform, hidden existence.’ — Hippo/yte Talmore. 
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pointed out in the verses that I began to collect incorrectness and baldness which 
I had not thought of. But this far-seeing and courageous affection only crossed 
my life, which has been scattered hither and thither ever since. I learnt nothing 
more, and (shall I confess it to you ?) desired to learn nothing more. I climb, and 
I end an existence in which I speak oftener to God than to the world.” 


In this letter, which throws light on the great tragedy of her 
early youth, Madame Valmore pays tribute to the talent of a man 
who, like Imlay, forsook her, leaving her, like Mary Wolstonecraft, 
with a child to support. This was in 1806, when she was twenty. 
She never revealed his name. It is the subject of many conjectures. 
In his preface to the edition of 1886 M. Auguste Lacaussade has 
said :— 


“What more natural than that amongst the cultivated audience of the Théatre 
Feydeau some lettered man of the world, a rhymer himself perhaps, should have 
been struck by the poetic aptitude of the young actress, that he should have offered 
counsel, that he should have come to be the mysterious power in her life who first 


soucht her. 
‘A child I was his master, his master supreme !’ 


“ That it should have been he who turned to the world, to the cultivation of his 
own art, to all that life which she pathetically describes in the Prayer to the Muse, 
from which the above line is taken.” 


“How should the love deep sown within my heart 

Another law obey ? 

That law was of High Poesy a part 
Beneath his proud eyes’ sway. 

Those eyes that helped me sooner to divine 
All love than Ovid’s chant : 

Art never may the life of souls define 
Nor teach love’s sentiment.” 


The preface to the Correspondance Intime, written by Monsieur 
Riviére, librarian of Douai, relates that at this time Marceline retired 
from her engagement at the Feydeau, but returned to act at the 
Odéon to support her father and a child. A pathetic letter describes 
the death of this child at two years old. She was at that time com- 
pletely forsaken by its father. 

The following letter bears on this tragedy of her youth. It is 
written to her uncle, Constant Desbordes, the painter. 


“ As a man, asan uncle, I venture to say almost as a father—-you have forgiven 
me. And for yourself will you now dream of punishment from God? You know 
how I have feared God. Will He be less merciful than a father, than an uncle, 
thana man? Have you expiated nothing by the bitterness of regret, by physical 
sullering, by privations of all kinds? One of your tears would have melted the 
heart of your mother. She would have thrown her arms round you, and whence 
her heart of pity? If we have in us anything that is good and tender and 
generous, is it not a portion of the great eternal soul manifest in the universe ?” 


The secret of a poet is transfused into many forms. But though 
Madame Valmore’s verse was passionate to the end, she was true 
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enough asa daughter and as a wife to obliterate all that could have 
embittered her relations with her father, afterwards with her husband 
—through a long life of constancy. And we pass on with one question. 
Did “the man of vast talent,’’ who offered criticism to the young 
poet, live to see her ineffaceable mark on French literature ? Some 
such question is asked pathetically in a lyric which finds its place in 
Mr. Saintsbury’s French Lyrics, “ 8’ Pavait su.” 

Marceline Desbordes was thirty-one, and acting in Brussels, when 
she met in her acting company the tragedian, Prosper Valmore, aged 
twenty-four. She had known him as a child at Bordeaux. Old 
souvenirs drew them together. Then Valmore found that he loved 
the pale Ingenue of the Odéon (who had then, of course, pub- 
lished nothing). She was wise and wary, and objected to the dispro- 
portion of their ages. Then suddenly every barrier fell, and she 
became the well-loved and faithfully-admiring wife of the hand- 
some but unfortunate tragedian, who, with good looks which never 
deserted him, and with immense ambition, never succeeded upon 
the Parisian stage. She loved him truly to the end. But all 
through the correspondence, between the wife who was working hard 
at his interests in Paris, and the husband acting on the provincial 
stage, we can never forget that he is the younger of the two by 
seven years—the weaker and the handsomer. “ Your voice has 
character as mobile as your face, and on the good days I know that 
there are none more penetrating.” Marceline was fifty-six when she 
wrote this to her husband, and in the same year she writes, “ You are 
not here in the morning to let me sleep on. rom seven o’clock 
onwards I hold out my arms to Providence and to you”’; and after 
the death of her youngest child, “‘ I love you—at your feet or in your 
arms, I love you.” 

For thirty years from her marriage in 1821 Madame Valmore 
laboured for the success of her husband, aiming first at nothing lower 
than the Théatre Francais, then at some literary position. But 
nothing impaired her faith in her beloved artist. Faithfully, natu- 
rally, she entered into his illusions, his resentments, his draped atti- 
tudes. Valmore was “a very moderate actor,” by M. Sardou’s 
testimony. We read in one of Marceline’s letters: “ I want Valmore 
to come back to Paris as manager of the Odéon, not as an actor; for 
I confess that at present I prefer this career; his provincial tours 
have spoilt his style.” “This means that he was riewr jeu, ‘ old 
fashioned,’ even in the provinces, even in 1836,” says M. Jules Le- 
maitre. But Valmore had a second string to his bow. He plumed 
himself on literature. Had he not brought out his wife’s poetry in 
the first year of his marriage? She was now held ihigh esteem in 
Paris ; and every successive Government confirmed the pension of 
about 2,000 franes first obtained for her by Madame Récamier. And 
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yet for many years more she was unsuccessful for him. It was not 
till 1852 that he obtained an appointment in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in the Rue Richelieu. It was received “ avec saint con- 
tentement.” Thus Madame Valmore writes to a friend, and for the 
last years at least of her life she was sheltered from uncertainties 
abour her husband and son’s future. 

Four children were born of the marriage; the first, a boy, died. 
Hippolyte remained the only son: he fulfilled an honourable career 
in a public office in Paris, and died there last year. Of all those on 
whom Madame Valmore lavished affection, the beloved son was the 
only one who never cast a shadow upon her. He seems to have been 
well fitted, mentally and physically, to meet the world which his 
mother had wandered through with a woeful lack of the art of self- 
preservation. There were two daughters: the younger died at fifteen. 
The elder grew up lovelier in person and in mind. Ondine is the 
name by which she is known in Madame Valmore’s correspondence, 
and it is she who, so to speak, strikes the grave note amongst these 
daily letters, where the grave and the trivial are necessarily thrown 
together. ‘“ Everything is an event in a life of tenderness and 
struggle,” as Madame Valmore herself apologises in one of them. 
With Ondine, an actor from the outside world seems introduced into 
the drama of the tragedian and the poet’s household. He is dimly 
seen at first, but this is the first indication we receive of Sainte- 

Jeuve’s interest in Ondine in his Portrait Contemporain of Madame 
Valmore :— 


“The character of Ondine was one of her mother’s constant cares. There was 
between them a contrast of nature and of habit. In her salon, where, in spite of 
poverty, elegance and hospitality prevailed, Madame Valmore was prodigal of 
herself, to all who sought her and daily solicited her attention. Ondine had her 
separate line of life in friendship as in study. ‘Notre charmante lettrée,’ her 
mother called her. She was made anxious by her extreme reserve. 


Sainte-Beuve is “the man of genius and heart” alluded to in the 

following letters :— 
“Paris, 24th September, 1841. 
“11 o'clock at night. 

“ Have you my letter, dear well-beloved? In two days I shall see Caroline.! 
I shall examine her eyes and her heart so well that I shall find there something 
of you, my daughter, my daughter! I entreat you to be happy and to give me 
health by your own. . . . To-night all is well with me, alone with you ; calm has 
taken possession of my being. Iam happy, though you are in London, and perhaps 
because you are in London, since there you are expanding, my well-loved flower, 
better than my great love could make you expand... . 

**M. Sainte-Beuve has your letter and has rewarded me by verses, and the 
religious pains he is taking with my volume for Charpentier. . . . We shall now 





(1) Madame Branchu, the famous contralto singer. 
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have a little money for our move. Your room is charming in the new house 
opposite the setting sun. . . . Ah! Ilove you, you: . . . If I possessed anything 
I would give it to you, so that I might have joy of the possession.” 


After a short review of the general situation of the family, seldom 
absent from any letter of Madame Valmore :— 


“ But there is a Providence that sustains me. It has given you the help of a 
man of genius and of heart, a rare combination in man, and the circle round you 
now is also very good, very refined, pure, charitable, full of high devotion. Does 
at make you sleepy ? 

“ Rest your thought on the certainty that you have only friends to find in the 
future. Do not take the trouble to hate those who do not appreciate you—I 
will do the hating (Je m’en charge). I find this power of hating growing on me 
—or at least repulsion, which is the same thing, for anyone who could hate you, 
even with indifference. But you are so young, so endowed, so easily happy, that 
you need, to speak truly, only ask happiness from your own heart. .. . 

“Do not forget to send me some packets of London soap and a bottle of extract 
flowers (sic). It is M. de Balzac who entreats me to beg you. He is a perfect 
child. He cares for this more than for his ‘Curé de Village,’ a great and holy 
thing. 

“Grow fat. Oh! tell me if you are growing fat! But how you get on with 
such thin clothing as you wear! Are you warm enough? Take care of me, my 
daughter, and cover me up warm.” 


The French language seems to lend itself to the genius of mothers 
like Madame de Sévigné and Madame Valmore in addressing their 
daughters, and the italicised passages are surely perfect in the 
expression of feminine tenderness. Ondine’s poetry is the subject 
of tremulous anxiety to the poet-mother. 


“T spent two hours reading your poems the other night. My precious daughter, 
how good, how pure they are! I read them to Our Lady with tears. Do not 
write any more fora year. Let all that holy emotion (sainte agitation) rest for 
the present in order to give it full power. Be sure your poems are getting made 
day by day within you without any pains of your own, and one day you will 
only have to write them down. M. Sainte-Beuve is charmed with your letter. 
Yesterday he came to thank you. .. . My arms are outstretched to hug you, 
dear child, and for this all my strength comes back to me. .. .’’ 


Ondine returned to Paris in stronger health and took up her abode 
in a school in the Rue Chaillot, where she received a salary of £100 
a year as teacher, and was not debarred from private study. This 
appointment proves the solid quality of the studies of Madame 
Valmore’s “ charmante lettrée.”” The head of the school, Madame 
Lagut, seems to have had a homely salon to which the teachers in 
the school were admitted, and which Sainte-Beuve constantly attended 
in 1850, the time when Ondine Valmore became a mistress in the 
school. He helped her with her private studies in Virgil, he intro- 
duced her to Pascal, she drew his attention to Cowper, whom she 
translated. Some of her lines are included in the study of Cowper 
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well known to English readers; in the evenings of the Rue Chaillot, 
Sainte-Beuve did not disdain the innocent distraction of capping 
verses, he excelled in bouts rimés, we are told (p. 279, Corres- 
pondance Intime). At last one day after assiduous attendance at 
the gatherings of the Rue Chaillot, he declared himself, not to 
Madame Valmore but to Madame Lagut, and confided his growing 
love for Ondine Valmore and his wish to marry her. 

Sainte-Beuve, it is well known, had fascination for women in spite 
of his almost famous plainness ; but he was not a poet’s ideal. Ondine 
however was flattered by his offer. Madame Valmore then, at a terri- 
ble crisis of poverty after the Revolution of 1848, which deprived her of 
her pension, was informed of Sainte-Beuve’s intentions; neither she 
nor her daughter gave any sign of personal admiration of the great 
critic; still the prospect of marriage was most honourable; and all 
seemed to promise well, when events took a turn characteristic of the 
life at least of a man of many-sided views like Sainte-Beuve. Another 
suitor offered himself for Ondine, M. Jacques Langlais, a distinguished 
barrister, member of the French Chamber—a widower with two children. 
Sainte-Beuve had begun to discover some strange unsuitability to 
marriage in himself: sincerely devoted to Ondine, he had yet been 
full of delays and hesitations in the engagement. He now begged 
her parents not to let him stand in the way of the formalities of M. 
Langlais’ proposal. All we hear of Ondine’s feeling towards her new 
suitor is from a letter addressed by Madame Valmore to a brother :— 


* 14th January, 1851. 


“Ondine marries! She will be Madame Langlais jn a few days. All is tender 
and honourable, and serivus, in the reciprocal feeling-* Her husband is barrister 
at the Cour d’Appel, and member for the Department of the Sarthe. Ondine’s 


future is firmly assured.” 


Sainte-Beuve seems to have suffered to a certain extent from this 
episode, which we give as it is related in the Memoirs before us 
(p. 323), and from Ondine’s marriage ; but thus might Claude in 
Clough’s Amouis de Voyage have suffered if his long hesitations had 
ended in the same way, and thus concludes many a drama of a very 
common phase of modern life. Madame Valmore’s friendship 
remained at least unaltered, and later they were to be mourners 
together. 

There is such a monotony of struggle in the correspondence before 
us that we dwell willingly on the happy years following Ondine’s 
marriage (dimmed, alas! by anxiety after the second year on her 
account), and we will place letters written at this time by the mother 
and daughter side by side. They are en vrillégiature ; the unaccus- 
tomed sweet peace of the country inspires each characteristically. 
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“To Hippolyte Valmore. 
** Saint Denis d’ Anjou, 
“Oth October, 1852. 

“Yesterday we made a round in the town—I think they say town, All our 
visits are paid. I have seen pretty ladies in pretty houses, with pretty children, 
fruits by basketfuls, and flowers at all times. Yes, God is everywhere! Judge 
if He is near in the profound peace far from political and literary hatreds—no 
door-bell here, no pianos, no classical aspiration in an attic—all seems to go on 
wheels, at least, on the surface. Delight is without delight—without thorns, too. 
Poets don’t build their nests here, and doves feed like ogres.”’ 


‘‘ From Ondine Valmore to her brother. 

‘Why are you not here? Here people only complain because it is good 
style (se plaignent par genre). You would help us to translate Horace in an 
elegant and philosophic style, like this :— 

'¢ Cueillons le jour. Buvons Vheure qui coule, 
Ne perdons pas de temps a nous laver les mains ; 
Hatons-nous d’admirer le pigeon qui roucoule, 
Car nous le mangerons demain.”’ 
Pay no attention to the plural rhyming with the singular, it is a licence which the 
fine weather admits. We become real Angevins (Molles), as says Cesar (or 
another). 

“T will say nothing of my mother. I want you to be surprised. Why cannot 
we bring you back this country life, so rich and beautiful in their autumn days ? 
Every walk is an enchantment.” 

This would be the place, too, for silhouettes of Madame Valmore’s 
contemporaries, which are too full of grace in the pages of the cor- 
respondence to be passed over. Madame Récamier first— 

“‘T have been at the Abbaye au Bois. All your dream is fulfilled by Madame 
Récamier. She is as simple as —well, as goodness, for this says everything. She 
is sixty, she is twenty, she is both these ages at once, and both suit her. She 
touches the heart. She drew me into a corner to offer me many things. It 
seems to me I have accepted them three times over, my heart is so full of them.” 


Dumas the elder—“ As big as Achilles and as good as daily bread, 
bending in two to kiss my hand. His kindness is perfect, he ran off 
for me on two huge legs. . . .” Sainte-Beuve, whose mother com- 
plained that he gave away “even his socks like Béranger.” ‘“ He 
gives them, it is true, but with another accent from Béranger, 
though with the same soul. . . . I think that no one obliges better 
than Sainte-Beuve, no one forgets more nobly that he has obliged.” 
Sainte-Beuve’s mother—“ Tiny and adorable in her love for her son. 
Her house is just that of the fairy who lived on crumbs: it is all 
filled with the perfume of order and calm and flowers.” Béranger 
himself—“ Béranger is human and loyal, and very simple; he scolded 
me for having revealed his name to the poor woman you know of, but 
in such a way that he is discoursing of the kiss you are to give him ” 
(these descriptions are chiefly to Ondine) “some day in the garret 
where he lives like a big dog without teeth, without claws, and in 
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green spectacles.” For George Sand there are two words only, 
“grace and amenity.” The poet Brizeux, who was called ‘the little 
Virgil’ in Paris, was ‘‘ Notre cher ame des blés.”” Lamennais appears 
often at one time “ with great wings of political and social discourse,” 
and d propos of him Madame Valmore has this passage addressed to 
her daughter, which is full of significance from the poet of the stormy 
Elegies :— 


““M. de Lamennais has taught me that certain natures are called upon to a trans 
formation—their vital forces undergo a profound perturbation which is like 
death to all around, and yet it is but an effort of life to expand in a wider sphere. 
This is the history of my own existence from the age of sixteen onwards.” 


That Madame Valmore could charm in the society of the literary 
men of her day we gather from several descriptions of Sainte-Beuve, 
especially those referring to her impersonations of characters she had 
come across in her stage life ; but from the two following letters which 
are printed by Lacaussade in his Monograph at the head of her 
works (1886), we gather that the gifts she carried into society were 
specially of support, sympathy, and experience of life. 


“ Hauteville House, Guernsey. 
‘15th March, 1857. 

‘* To write to you is to write toa soul. In what words am I to address you 
who greet me with the sigh of an angel. Auguste Vacquin has brought me the 
heart-penetrating verses; they made all here shed tears, except myself, who felt, 
after reading them, that I was warmed, strengthened, made better, and like one 
haloed by a friend. I place at your feet my tenderest respect. 

*“ Victor HvGo.” 


And this from a brilliant woman of the world not easily taken in 
by false motives :— 


““ Yes, the remembrance of our last interview in the little salon, where there 
were so many persons and yet nobody, I shall keep for ever. You have magic, 
then, to lull troubles? I suffer less since you spoke of mine. It seemed to me 
that I heard you in what you did not say, and that 1 was letting you see what I 
scarcely owned to myself. Never have I felt under such a spell, and I would 
not, for the world, see you on the day when I have a secret to hide. The least 
motion of your heart would open mine, and the fool would let his prey drop. 

‘‘Sopuie Gay.” 


3ut alas! we have to turn away from the fragrant atmosphere of 
the salons and come back again and again in the pages of the 
Correspondence, to the terrible asperities of life as presented by the 
stage career of Valmore, who has to be consoled, and reminded that 
he is truly of the family of Moliére by his misfortunes as well as the 
depth of his appreciation for the father of modern irony. We must 
take up the struggle of the Valmore household before Ondine’s 
marriage, in a batch of letters addressed by the poet to a brother who 
G2 
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had been a soldier of Napoleon, retired from the army and pensioned 
at Douai. 
‘© 15th June, 1847. 

“ Politics envenom all things. . . . As for me, dear Felix, I am so destitute 
that I have not been able to write sooner, not being able to frank a letter, 
However, we have some hope; though this waiting for an appointment (for 
Valmore) has become like a suffocating illness. I seek some relief in work, but 
to write anything is impossible to me, all my thoughts go back perpetually to my 
beloved Inez, my adorable, absent child.” [Absent, that is to say, dead.] “TI 
study ; I try to know Spanish as much as I now know English, fairly well. 
Spanish pleases me from the idea tkat our family has descended from Spain 
through our father’s mother. 

‘God, who has tried us, even to blood and tears, sustains our life miraculously 
for all its wounds that can never heal. Sunshine, belief, and love for mine. 
These we have, and I bless you for the friendship you give me, which helps me 
to bear the wounds of the soul. . . .” 


We have seen that she spoke of “ envenoming politics:’’ now the 
people had triumphed, the tempest of 1848 burst : 


“Ist Murch, 1848. 

“The storm was too sublime for fear; we were breathless before the people who 
were killed for us. You have never seen anything more simple and more 
great. But I am too much overwhelmed with admiration and with tears to 
describe anything properly, and I should have said to them, ‘I bless you,’ if they 
had killed me in mistake. 

“ My dear husband has no appointment, my little pension is suppressed. But 
I have not time to think of this. It would be to interrupt the most tender 
admiration that it is possible for a soul to feel. Religion and its divine ministers 
bent over the wounded to bless them, over the dead to envy their martyrdom. 

“ Bare your head for me when you pass the church of Our Lady, and place 
upon her feet the first flowers of Lent that you find. What I declare to you is 
as true as my love for her and my affection for you.” 


But the pension was gone with Louis Philippe; and the position 
sought for by Valmore which he obtained in 1850 as Librarian was 
still waited for. Absolute poverty followed the Revolution. 

At the end of three years Ondine succumbed to a strange decline 
which no care could avert. Madame Valmore wrote to a friend of 
Ondine’s. 

“ April, 1853. 

“T thank you for your compassion. My wound bleeds. . . . The most terrible 
trial of my life is now accomplished : to speak of it is above my strength. God 
will perhaps vouchsafe grace to understand it. . . ."’ 


And we may follow her last thoughts on the gravest subject of all 
in her last letters. It is a woman of seventy who writes the following 
to a life-long friend. She was that Pauline Duchambge who had 
been distinguished as a singer, and who set many of Madame 
Desbordes Valmore’s words to music :— 

‘¢ Paris, 1857. 
“Why are you surprised at feeling young as you look back on the past! Are 
we not always young! Why shoukl you vex yourself at that which is but 
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another proof of our immortality ! Deep fatigue may fall on our lives, but they 
cannot end. We do not end at all, be you sure. No night passes but I find 
again my little ones in my arms. . . . Be persuaded, they live fully, whilst ae 
only struggle along uneasily in sadness and fear! I maintain that the love 
which you find again so often in the saddest and most unexpected hours, is part 
of yourself, and that at those hours you see but the mirror. . . . Your mirror has 
been full of light! Do not pity yourself. There is a meaning in what you 
would not explain to yourself. It is your soul which lives on and which follows 
its nature—that of loving for ever.” 


With a presentiment of death :— 
“The Indian stretches himself at the bottom of his canoe, when he passes over 


the whirlpool. I cannot even Jie down, 1 must watch for its approach, day by 
day, so that I alone may know when the abyss is at hand.” 


And to the same old friend of all her life :— 


“The storm is everywhere. There are tiines when one cannot pluck a blade 
of grass without finding a serpent behind it. Let us remain ourselves through all. 
I ask it of you in the name of Christ; for it is impossible that He does not find 
all this worthy of Him, it isso sad.” .... 


Madame Valmore seems to have found her chief comfort in her old 
age in that profound memory against which she cried out in the 
Elegies. In later years she wrote to her husband: “ La mémoire 
profonde est le garant irrécusable de l’immortalité.””, One more note 
must be added from M. Hippolyte Valmore’s Jonograph printed at 
the end of the last volume of Lemerre’s edition :— 


“She retained the Flemish woman’s taste for order; but to amass was 
impossible to her. The poor were the object of the highest manifestation of her 
soul. ‘Da pe morte’ was a favourite Wallachian proverb with her. ‘ Donne 
jusqu’a la mort’ had come to be her device. Her wardrobe was emptied of the 
most necessary garments at last.” 

Lately, we heard, privately, of a room in Bloomsbury where a 
woman-poet lay dying and whence accustomed furniture was gone, 
because, having given all that was possible, Christina Rossetti yet 
wanted to give more before her death. Madame Desbordes Valmore’s 
later life in Paris was that of a Sister of Charity. As we close her 
brief Memoir written by her son who knew her best of all, we feel 
that we have one answer to the question, Why women-poets are so 
rare: This kind goeth not forth but by tears and fasting. ‘“ Amor 
volat et laetatur et liber est et non tenetur’”’ (‘‘ Love flies and rejoices 
and is free and not restrained ”’). 

SLANCHE WARRE CorNIsuH. 








THE BURMO-CHINESE FRONTIER AND THE 
KAKHYEN TRIBES. 


On the 18th of February, 1893, I started from Bhamo, along with an 
official party bound upon certain inspection duties, for a fortnight’s 
journey in the Kakhyen territory of Upper Burma, lying between 
the Upper Irrawaddy and the Chinese frontier. 

From time to time notices appear in the newspapers hinting 
vaguely at the approaching settlement of the Anglo-Chinese frontier 
question, or calling attention to the fact that the Mogaung-Myitkina 
railway extension is approaching completion. In either case a region 
is concerned, which for two or three centuries past has been overrun 
by an immigrating race from the north, usually known as Kachins or 
Kakhyens, and it may be of interest to know exactly with what sort 
of a people our frontier administrators and our railway surveyors 
have to deal. Moreover, Bhamo mey be described as a sort of 
Weiltpunkt, where the human waters, so to speak, naturally divide. 
At this point converge the Chinese, Siamese, and Burmese civilisa- 
tions. The new Siamese railway, which is to tap Yin Nan, will 
keep entirely east of Kakhyen land, and,in my humble opinion, will 
never be of such importance to us as the Myitkina extension. 

I must acknowledge the great assistance I have received from Mr. 
K. C. 8. George, Deputy-Commissioner at Bhamo; also from the 
Rev. J. Roberts and the late Father Cadaux, both missionaries 
amongst the Kakhyens. All three gentlemen have permitted me, at 
various times, to read their notes upon the subject. 

* 7 » > » 

There is a splendid open view as one pushes off into the broad 
river, which is here very expansive, though, at the same time, 
treacherous and shallow; in some places, it is at least two miles 
across. Bhamo itself is a picturesque, if a straggling town, with its 
pagodas, its cantonments, and its jungle ; but from the middle of the 
river it is possible to see also the gilded spires of Shwekina at the 
mouth of the Tapeng River. To the right, as the steamer ascends 
the Irrawaddy, we see at a distance of eight or ten miles the long 
line of Eastern hills, which form the edge of the Chinese plateaux. 
Straight ahead the country is more open, and the course of the river 
can easily be traced for a distance of twenty miles or more, until it 
loses itself among the Nanti Hills. Down the river there is also a 
magnificent view, almost as far as Shwegu—the first steamer station 
below Bhamo. To the left is a flat jungly expanse suggestive of 
dacoits, sport, and fever, with low hills in the distance beyond. The 
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whole of this district is full of history, though that history has been 
almost entirely forgotten locally, and has hardly been heard of at all 
in Europe. During the years 1767-9 the Chinese, or rather the 
Manchus reigning in China, made repeated and desperate efforts to 
force tributary conditions upon the King of Burma: much of the 
most desperate fighting took place between Bhamo and Shwegu: the 
Chinese soldiers proved themselves wretched cowards, though the 
Manchus seem to have fought in many instances with distinguished 
bravery. Any way, the Manchu Emperor was only too glad to 
withdraw his troops, ve infecté, and the peace which’ was patched 
up leaves it very doubtful whether the Burmese ever consented to 
pay tribute at all. 

Our little steamer, which rejoiced in the suggestive name of Pirate, 
made her way bravely on through the formidable rocks which 
endanger navigation in this part of the Irrawaddy, and in due 
course arrived at Senbo the same afternoon. Senbo is an inconsider- 
able village on the right bank, about forty miles distant from Bhamo. 
Here there was a small military police station to be inspected. Our 
visit seemed to take the native officer in charge of the Ghoorkas by 
surprise, but everything appeared to be in order ; the men were drawn 
up for inspection in less than two minutes after we were sighted ; 
provisions and military stores were all that could be desired; no 
dacoits were threatening at that moment, though the Kakhyens a 
few days previously had been in full revolt; and there was nothing 
to prevent our making ourselves as comfortable as possible for the 
night. This we were obliged to do on the deck of the steamer: 
everything had to be brought with us, from a mattress to a saucer. 
No provisions of any description except eggs and rice were obtainable 
en route, and there was nothing for it but to make a shift out of it, as 
I had done hundreds of times before in China, but under much more 
dangerous and uncomfortable conditions than now. 

The next day we continued steaming up the Irrawaddy as far as 
Talaw, or Talawgyi. This last syllable, pronounced jee, is Burmese 
for “ great,” and appears in very many local names. Occasionally, 
‘we saw a peacock perched on a tree, and, of course, took pot shots at 
him: otherwise, there was not much to look at but jungle. At one 
time the tangled plain to our right used to be thickly inhabited ; but 
the centuries of devastating war for supremacy between the Burmese 
and Shan races have long since reduced it to an almost uninhabited 
wilderness. Until Great Britain took over the tract, both Burmese 
and Shan villages were under the “ protection” of Kakhyen chiefs, 
who, for a small annual subsidy, defended their subject villages from 
the attacks of rival sawbwas. Here it may be mentioned that the best 
opinions make the Kakhyens to be of a kindred race with the Bur- 
mese ; the traditions of the former, much though they vary, are 
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unanimous in deriving themselves from the headwaters of the 
Irrawaddy. Prince Henry of Orleans has just proved incontest- 
ably that the sources of the Irrawaddy, which have long been sup- 
posed by many explorers and geographers to lie in Tibet, take their 
rise at a comparatively short distance—say, two hundred miles—from 
Talaw, that is, in North latitude 28.30, or thereabouts. The Burmese 
traditions point to the conclusion that the Burmese—the true 
Burmese, as distinct from the Peguans—also found their way from 
the region of Assam and Tibet. There are many points of similarity 
between the various Kakhyen dialects and Burmese, and perhaps 
the respective immigrations differ more in date than in racial origin, 
just as in the case of the wild Tunguses and the Manchus. Mr. 
Roberts writes to me :—“‘ I am of opinion that they came from the 
north-east, or directly from the north”; and, as to the confusion of 
types, and the doubtful questions, still far from solved, how far they 
have mixed with Chinese, Shans, and modern Burmese, Mr. Roberts 
says :— The Kakhyens account for the mixture of races thus: the 
Kakhyens capture Shans and sell them as slaves to other Kakhyens, 
who take them as wives. Burmans buy Kakhyen women, and after 
having a child or two by them set them free: the same with Chinese.” 
The slave question amongst the Kakhyens now acknowledging 
British rule is far from settled, and cannot be so summarily disposed 
of as those humanitarians who reproach the Indian Government with 
“tolerating slavery ’”’ would desire. The word “ slavery ” is really at 
the root of the mischief, and connotes‘more in England than it would 
in the East, where slavery is always mild. 

At Talawgyi the inspection was quite a long business. A tempo- 
rary hospital had been rigged up for the reception of the wounded, 
who had been brought down from the front. At all these border 
stations 1 was very much impressed with one fact, which does credit 
to all concerned,—the best quarters are invariably given up to the 
wounded and sick. One native officer, a Sikh I believe, who had a 
nasty bullet wound in his leg, was much more deeply afflicted over 
the loss of his master, Captain Porter, who had been killed during an 
attack upon our outpost at Sima, than at the injury received by him- 
self. 1 was struck everywhere by the extreme friendliness and sym- 
pathy which seemed to exist between the British officers and the 
natives, whether Sepoy, Ghoorka, Pathan, or what not. All the 
British civilians in Burma conduct their official business in vernacular, 
written and spoken. Several speak Shan very well, and one or two 
speak Kakhyen: since I left Burma I hear that Chinese is also being 
studied. We slept on board the Pirate one more night at Talaw, and 
the next morning transferred ourselves and our belongings into three 
extremely uncomfortable native boats, in order to ascend the Nantabet 
River. These boats were about thirty feet in length by six in the 
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beam—broadest part. The covering consisted of simple rush mats 
allowed to fall in a semicircle over a wooden framework. As they 
grow old these roofs naturally become leaky, as the Chinese cook 
found to his cost. The boat set apart for menial and culinary opera- 
tions was the worst of the three: as luck would have it, it came on to 
rain sO soon as ever we cut ourselves loose from the remnants of 
civilisation : the floors of all three boats consisted of wattled frames, 
not unlike the roughest of foot-boards used in bath-rooms, below 
which the bilge water rushed to and fro with the motion of the craft. 

It took us nearly three days to pole up the Nantabet. The coun- 
try being flat, there was absolutely nothing to look at but jungle: it 
was impossible to stand up in the boats without moving the mats, and 
the mats could not be moved so long as it rained. ound each boat 
runs a platform about a foot broad, for the boatmen to pole from, and 
it was possible for us occasionally to stretch our legs by standing up 
on this platform. The boatmen were all Burmese, and they stood 
up to their work remarkably we: poling a boat for an indefinite 
number of hours at a time is one of the few things this lazy race will 
voluntarily do well. The physique of all the boatmen was excellent, 
as, indeed, the Burmese physique generally is, especially about the 
legs, which are shapely and provided—unlike the Indian leg—with 
calves. As most readers will know by this time, all Burmese men, 
without any exception whatever—unless it be the very latest neo- 
Burmese or _fin-de-siécle young bloods of Rangoon—are tattooed in 
black or very dark blue from the waist down to the knee: the 
patterns are usually graceful, and the effect is by no means un- 
pleasing: it looks as though the subject wore a very tight pair of 
drawers fitting close to the skin. We anchored that night off a 
shingled sand-bank near a place called Kacheng, and next morning 
arrived at the station of Kazu, in true Kachin territory. 

Persons living comfortably at home can form little idea of the dis- 
comfort involved in passing a whole winter in a frontier stockade, of 
which Kazu is but one sample out of a hundred. Imagine jungle on 
every side and both banks of the river. Kazu is on the left bank, 
which here slopes gently up to a height of, perhaps, thirty or forty 
feet above the water. A space covering about five acres has been 
partially cleared to make locomotion possible on horseback. Within 
this cleared space, which is just large enough to prevent the enemy 
from rushing the “ fort ”’ without warning, is another space, perhaps 
fifty yards long by thirty broad, enclosed"by a mud wall and a 
thicket or hedge of spiked poles, bamboos, and any other ugly 
obstacles available. The chief building inside this was a kind of 
barn, fairly closed to the rain and used for a store-house: here the 
gram (the chief food of the police and native troops in these parts), 
ghee (native preserved milk), military stores, and other indispensable 
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impedimenta for campaigning were kept. After trying to make our- 
selves beds upon wooden benches in the “ ration-room,”’ we were very 
glad, on our return visit, to spread our travelling mattresses upon the 
rough wattled hurdles, which served as a flooring to this place. The 
Sikh policemen, of course, messed by themselves, and had their own 
arrangements in every particular. There were no British officers 
present when we entered this comfortless place, so we took possession 
of the only vacant mat-shed there was, and made the best arrange- 
ments we could for breakfast. In a few hours half-a-dozen officers 
arrived from the furthest outposts, where all the fighting had been 
going on, and a second omelette was prepared for their regalement in 
our “ ration-shed.’’ The slope down to the river was occupied by the 
Chinese drivers and their baggage animals. Although the warlike 
operations were as much against Chinese intriguers as against 
Kakhyen rebels, all the transport was done by hired Chinese mules 
and horses, and sometimes it was difficult to keep these men in 
temper, owing to the absence (until I arrived) of any one who could 
speak their language and understand the precise nature of their 
grievances. 

Whilst the arrangements were being made for our march through 
the jungle the following day, I took the opportunity of visiting the 
Kakhyen village half a mile below the fort. There are two main 
divisions of the Kakhyens: those—the true Singpos—belonging to 
the northernmost sources of the Irrawaddy, called the Malika and the 
Nmaika Rivers, are styled Aakus, or “ river” Kakhyens—the word 
Ka or Kha meaning “ river ”’ ; whilst those—the degenerate Singpos— 
south of the junction down to Bhamo and river Shweli, are called 
Jinpraw, or “ easterns,” because they are nearly all found on the left 
or east bank of the Irrawaddy. It was the eastern and longer branch, 
or Nmaika River, of which Prince Henry recently discovered the 
northernmost source, locally called the Taorong, lying between 98 
and 99 deg. east longitude. The Kazu Kakhyens, of course, belong 
to the Jinpraw division. The dress of the women is very peculiar: 
they wear short sleeveless jackets, which leave the loins uncovered 
except for a number of fine cane rings, like coils of telegraph wire, 
combining to form a loose belt; these stand out an inch or two away 
from the body, and the whole belt is six inches or a foot in breadth. 
I never could discover what these rings were for; but as they slip up 
and down the loins at pleasure, and will not easily move up or down 
further, it struck me that they must originally have been intended to 
preserve the chastity of the wearers from sudden attacks, just as Corean 
women wear several pairs of trousers each opening at a different place. 
The head-dress is very singular, and looks something like the high 
Astrakhan hats worn by the Turkomans, except that the material, 
instead of fur, is made up of folded cloth. In place of the Burmese 
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htamein (a loose garment reaching to the feet, resembling the Malay 
sarong), the Kakhyen women wear a shorter skirt, with an em- 
broidered edge, which, like the Atamein, always has the opening at 
the right-hand side. The men are more apt to forsake their scanty 
native attire in order to imitate that of the Chinese, Burmese, or 
Shans; indeed, I never could discover that they had any dress quite 
peculiar to themselves. Both men and women wear a few cane rings 
below the knee; and all the men I saw, when they wore anything at 
all on the head, used the Burmese gaungbaung, a sort of turban which 
leaves the crown and top-knot exposed. The Kaku women are also 
said to affect this turban in preference to the tall cloth hat; but I did 
not see any of them. ‘The men all have sleeves to their jackets, and 
either a loose clout like a bath-towel, or a short pair of loose 
Chinese drawers to serve the purposes of trowsers. Both sexes wear 
a girdle ornamented with shells. 

The Burmese, women especially, often “wear a hole” in the lobe 
of the ear, which comes in handy for carrying cigars, pencils, «e. ; 
but the Kakhyens insert into the lobes long metal tubes, which they 
call /akan ; and inside these tubes are bits of coloured stuff, the whole 
reminding one of the diminutive weapons used in the game called 
“puff and dart,” in which coloured arrows are blown through a tube. 
Tassels and tiny aprons hang from the top of the ear. Sometimes a 
necklace of cowries or a silver ring is worn. It is very difficult to 
purchase any of these objects, or even to handle them when worn by 
women : indeed, the mere looking intently at a woman is sufficient 
to arouse suspicion as to one’s motives. The Deputy-Commissioner 
held a sort of levee in the chief’s house. The Burmese call these 
chiefs sawlra, but the native word is duwa when it refers to the 
higher grades, who are supported by presents of rice from the 
people, and achi, when it refers to mere village heads, like that of 
Kazu (not receiving such contributions). The achi of Kazu had to 
“explain himself” to the Deputy-Commissioner; but this political 
conversation taking place in Burmese, I only came in at the end, 
my Chinese enquiries being chiefly directed to sociological and philo- 
logical matter. This chief spoke Chinese, but very imperfectly. 

All Kakhyen villages are built on the summits of hills,—if there 
are any hills; or, if none, on the nearest approach to a hill or 
inaccessible spot. These villages have usually only one narrow 
entrance leading through the jungle, and the gateway has always a 
very formal aspect, the immediate vicinity of it having the appear- 
ance of a stockaded avenue or lane lined with bamboo poles, from 
which ropes are suspended carrying various rude ornaments. ‘There 
are also invariably a few bamboo shrines of fantastical shapes, 
intended for sacrificial purposes. These are generally like inverted 
funnels or cones, surmounted by a mat, on which the offerings of 
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food are placed. Near the gate itself imitation arms, fashioned out 
of wood, are attached to the tree, the idea being to drive the nats or 
spirits away. Kazu, however, was but a sorry place, so I shall 
reserve the description of a typical Kakhyen house until I actually 
come to those in which I lived or sat. 

From Kazuwe had a wet and uncomfortable ride through thick jungle 
and forest as far as a place called Ng-Kram. The road was a mere 
bridle-path, often barely broad enough to allow one horseman to pass 
between the trees. Presently our ponies—small Chinese cobs, very 
sure-footed, and entirely unshod—had to slide down and crawl up 
slippery banks at an angle of 45 degrees ; brooks innumerable had to 
be crossed ; bridges of the flimsiest description were usually dilapi- 
dated ; absolutely nothing was to be seen except dense jungle on 
either side, from which a determined enemy might have picked us off 
one by one with perfect impunity; and to crown all it rained. 
Both the fort at Ng-Kram and the sarrbica’s village hard by were 
perched upon the summits of rival hills. The only dry and comfort- 
able place was the hospital. We four new arrivals, with several of 
the officers who had ridden in to meet us at Kazu, had to make our- 
selves as snug as we could in a long mat shed, open at both ends, and 
just high enough to stand up in. ‘Wooden trestles were hastily put 
up for those unlucky ones who had not camp bedsteads. There was 
no place to sit; it was too wet to go out, and too damp underground 
to stand up. We therefore all went to bed and read till the clouds 
rolled by. I then went off by myself to see the sawbwea, a most 
intelligent man, who spoke Chinese very well and had an exceedingly 
fine house. 

The Kakhyen houses are totally unlike those of the Chinese, 
Burmese, or Shans, and are very much superior, both architecturally 
and in interior arrangement, to any of the three. They reminded 
me of the best Fiji houses more than anything else. They are of 
enormous length, frequently over one hundred feet, and are divided 
in a very practical and ingenious way. In external appearance they 
are not unlike a “ Noah’s Ark,” being pointed at each end, the two 
extremities, which together take up nearly half the total length, 
forming the front and back porches, or verandahs. Strangers are not 
allowed to use the back verandah or entrance. The level of the two 
verandahs is considerably lower than that of the rest of the flooring, 
to which access is gained from the verandahs by step-ladders. The 
doors are only just large enough to admit one person. The front 
“pair of stairs” leads to a landing about twenty inches wide, 
running across the whole house, and in the middle of this landing is 
the narrow door leading into the main sitting-room or reception- 
room, which occupies at least half, in both length and depth, of the 
right side of the house. Opposite to the reception-room is the 
unmarried girls’ room, only about half the size of the reception-room. 
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Into this sacred recess, of course, I did not attempt to peer. Farther 
on, on the right, are the married quarters, two apartments separated 
from each other by the cooking-room, and each about as large as the 
girls’ room. The farther of the two is the apartment of the master 
of the house, and in this I was received by the sawhwa. Opposite 
the married quarters is a long apartment taking up the whole left 
side of the house not already occupied by the girls. This is called 
the /updaw, and is set apart for the coarser sex. I was never 
invited to inspect the back region, and have no idea what goes on 
there. What particularly struck me was the excellence and solidity 
of the woodwork. To me it looked like ebony or seasoned teak ; 
but, there being absolutely no windows, it was difficult to make 
things out clearly; doubtless the smoke had discoloured the wood. 
The flooring, which is of springy bamboo matting, is raised three 
feet above the ground, and in the mud below wallow the pigs, hens, 
and other domestic animals. The thatched roofs come down almost 
to the ground, exactly like those of Fiji, the object, of course, being 
to prevent the gusts of wind from getting hold of the eaves. The 
only serious objection to a Kakhyen house that 1 noticed was the 
absence of chimneys, but even this has the advantage of keeping off 
mosquitoes in summer. ‘The smoke, however, prevented me from 
reading at night, which was a serious disappointment. The Kakhyens 
are decidedly dirty in their persons, much dirtier than Chinese, 
Burmese, or Shans; but the houses, always barring the smoke, are 
not offensive—at least to one who has lived for months together in 
Chinese houses. The furniture is of a limited description: no chairs 
or tables; a brick fireplace in the floor; a few trunks for clothes ; 
rough crockery, spoons, &e.; a very primitive weaving apparatus, 
consisting of a bar and a woman connected together by a band of 
leather ; a rice-hulling mortar, usually of wood, in the porch; a few 
musical instruments and heavy knives; and that is all. Perhaps in 
broad daylight it might be possible to discern other interesting 
objects, but I saw none. As to the knives, or da, as the Burmese call 
them, the best are made by a tribe called Gareng. Other ironwork 
is done by the Meungsa tribe of Shans, often erroneously called 
Kakhyens. At Bhamo these smiths used to work all night just out- 
side my house, and keep me awake. 

The Ng-Kram savbwa was a most communicative man, and gave 
us a good deal of welcome information about the Chinese frontier and 
the roads running into China. There are not many such roads, and 
they are all the same—winter and summer—narrow footpaths, which 
have probably been used for thousands of years, running through the 
almost impassable jungle, and more like tunnels than roadways. He 
also told me a good deal about local customs; for instance, the 
younger brother may take the widow of the elder, and, if he fails to 
do so, there is ill-feeling on the part of her friends; an elder brother 
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may also take a younger brother’s widow. Mr. Roberts says, in 
reference to this custom, that wives cost so much that such a piece of 
property, when once bought, is expected to remain in the family ; 
but that explanation would hardly account for the feelings of the 
woman’s relatives. Asa matter of fact, all the Tartar tribes of ancient 
times known to the Chinese had this custom, which accords with the 
traditions of Kakhyen immigration from Central Asia. Another 
Tartar custom existing amongst the Kakhyens is for the pungchin, or 
youngest son of a chief, to succeed to and exercise the father’s political 
rights and occupy the homestead. The first child born is called the 
alat or elat (according to dialect) whether male or female, and the 
names of males are invariably numerical; thus "Nkam, ’Nnam, 
’"Nla, ’Ntu (No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4), with extra honorific syl- 
lables when a chief’s children are concerned. The prefix ’N is only 
used when the child is of age; until that period Ia is used instead ; 
thus, Makam, or if a chief’s son, Sawkam, meaning No. 1. When an 
elder addresses a younger, however, he always says Ma, and when a 
younger addresses an elder, or equals address equals, ’N is used. 
The prefix Saw is equivalent in meaning to the word Sawlwa, “ 
chief”; sometimes the prefix ja is used, as the Burmese shwe, in the 
sense of “gold.” The first question a Kakhyen asks another is: 
“Are youa noble or a commoner?” ‘This question sounds rather 
comical to a European, when both nobles and commoners are half- 
naked, unkempt, and grimy individuals, undistinguishable to our 
eyes—and apparently to their own, or they would not ask the ques- 
tion. Butit is remarkable with what deference the chiefs are treated. 
Later on, one ragged chief was our political prisoner; he spoke 
Chinese, and as we marched him off consequently spent most of his 
time trotting by my side. His meals consisted of coarse red rice and 
periwinkles served up in a banana-leaf, which he held in one hand— 
the left—-using the fingers of the right as a vehicle to convey the 
mess to the mouth. Squatting on the muddy ground, he always had 
a valet-de-chambre or two standing deferentially at his side. After 
finishing his greasy mess and blowing his nose, he wiped his fingers 
with a royal air upon the ra/ct’s trowsers, and the latter respectfully 
removed the empty banana-leaf. 

The following day I plodded in the mud all the way from Ng- 
Kram, past Kamja, to Sima. The rest rode. Between Kamja and 
ach of the two other places it was quite easy to converse by means 
of flag signals or flashes, and this was a most important matter where 
the whole country had been in a ferment, having only a few days 
previously reached a condition of comparatively stable equilibrium ; 
the chief trouble lay with the Chinese baggage trains. Chinamen 
are poor fighters at best, nor are they over eager to protect property 
which is not their own. The Kakhyens were perpetually picking off 
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stray Chinamen and intercepting provision mules. The always care- 
less Chinese were made more careless by the fact that the Indian 
Government promptly compensated them for the loss of an animal; 
and, strange though it may seem to the European mind, they did not 
even object to being killed themselves so long as their relatives were 
properly indemnified. A Chinese “ spy ” overtook me here; he had 
been caught under circumstances and at a time when instant shoot- 
ing would have been his strict due, and had been kept in a wooden 
cage at Ng-kram until the arrival of some one who could speak to 
him. He grovelled at my feet when taken out of his cage, anticipating 
immediate decapitation, but I used my modest influence with the 
Deputy-Commissioner, who was already himself mercifully inclined, 
to let him go, and now he was making his way back to China. He 
gave some important particulars about the frontier. I believe he was 
more of an opium smuggler than a spy, for fifteen ounces of the 
drug were found on his person. 

It appears that the true principle upon which the Burmo-Chinese 
frontier was marked out by the Chinese a century ago, when they 
placed five “ gates’ along the watershed of the eastern branches of 
the Irrawaddy, was rather ethnographical than topographical ; it was 
so arranged that all the Kakhyens who had not actually become 
absorbed into the Chinese social system, should be outside the “ gates.” 
The Burmese, who had very little more influence over the Kakhyens 
than the Chinese, never drew a similar line excluding the Kakhyens 
from their own system ; on the contrary, they affected to take tribute 
from the Kakhyens ; consequently, when we took over Upper Burma, 
we naturally considered our frontier to extend up to the Chinese 
* gates ’’ (which meanwhile had fallen to decay, and almost entirely 
disappeared). On the other hand the Chinese said :—‘* We ought 
to go halves in the buffer Kakhyen country,” and they naturally 
held the view that the Burmese frontier should be as it was when 
they last knew it in 1790, 7.c., minus the Kakhyen tract. Dissatis- 
fied with our occupation of this territory, they had now been secretly 
inciting the ever-restless Kakhyens into revolt, and Chinese military 
adventurers had built forts for the savages, supplied them with arms, 
and shown them how to fight scientifically. This revolt had just 
been gallantly suppressed, and I was the guest of the official imspec- 
tion party, now personally conning the situation. 

Kamja was a tiny fort, bristling with every obstacle in the way of 
spikes, stakes, and traps that the Kakhyen military genius could invent ; 
it looked almost impregnable in the absence of artillery ; yet a small 
force of Sikhs or Ghoorkas, I forget which, under a couple of British 
lieutenants, had rushed it and captured it a few days before. Another 
few hours’ walk brought us to the formidable stronghold of Sima, 
where the gallant Captain Porter lost his life, and where Surgeon- 
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Major Lloyd, sallying forth to his assistance at the immediate risk of 
his own, succeeded amidst a hail of Kakhyen bullets in dragging the 
wounded captain into the fort. A plucky little native boy who assisted 
Mr. Lloyd was killed. Like all these places, Sima fort crowned the 
summit of a hill, covering an area of perhaps an acre. There was a 
mud wall round it, with watch-towers at the corners; but so much 
space was taken up with stores that the Ghoorka part cf the force had 
to make themselves as comfortable as possible on the slopes outside. 
From Sima there was a splendid view in all directions, and it was 
quite easy, even for a person with no military eye, to discern how the 
natural frontier should lie; it was plain that the head waters of all 
these eastern tributaries of the Irrawaddy should be in British hands, 
and it was also evident that no Chinese force could ever tunnel its 
way through the narrow jungle paths to the Irrawaddy plain, so long 
as the upper ends of these narrow paths were commanded by such 
strong outposts as those of Sima and Sadon—farther north. 

The next day we all walked to Palap, where Captain (now Major) 
Atkinson and his political colleague, Mr. Hertz, had superintended 
the taking of a really formidable fort. It was circular, and perhaps 
thirty feet in diameter; nothing appeared above ground but the 
turtle-back roof and the wie or level side of the eaves, under which 
were loop-holes commanding the approaches. 

The fort was surrounded by a ditch six feet broad and deep, the 
material from the ditch forming the roof, which was mixed with lime 
and cement and formed an invulnerable carapace. The walls of the 
fort were thus the natural earth; and there was only one door, 
approached by a narrow passage cut in the soil. The Chinamen who 
invented this formidable stronghold evidently calculated that our men, 
if they were bold enough to face the cross-country fire, would rush up 
the passage and round the moat, and would thus be caught like rats 
in a trap whilst the defenders fired at their ease through the loop- 
holes. It so happened, however, that the police force which successfully 
rushed the fort did not quite understand what the mysterious object 
was until they ran on to it, at once jumping ever the ditch on to 
the invulnerable roof, which was, unfortunately for the Chinamen, invul- 
nerable from the inside as well as from the out. The eaves and loop- 
holes were masked with rushes and straw, so that it was easy to smoke 
the defenders out through the single narrow passage: the result was 
that they were all killed, including the Chinese commander and two 
or three others of his nationality. A number of gallant exploits of 
this kind take place every year on the Burmo-Chinese frontier, but 
the British public heazs very little of them, and little knows what 
hardships and discomforts are cheerfully undergone by the handful 
of British officers in charge of the military police. 

The extensive villages of Palap and Sima had been burnt as a 
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punishment. The Kakhyens have no other valuable immovable 
property to lose, otherwise it would be a mistake to destroy such 
magnificent ready-made barracks as the native houses really are. But 
it must be remembered that neither Sikhs nor Mussulmans will sleep 
in such “ polluted ” places; the Ghoorkas might not object, but they 
are hardy enough to be indifferent. The Burmese police are no good as 
fighters. I and the other officers found the interior of the Kakhyen 
chief’s house, at Pontu, extremely comfortable. But Iam anticipating. 
To Pontu we marched next day with an escort of seventy-five rifles. 
A river had to be crossed : the bridge, a springy affair of bamboo, was 
only available for foot-passengers, and the mules had to swim : unfor- 
tunately we lost one of our two bags of gram during the operation, 
and the men were on short commons for the day. Some Chinese 
proclamations were handed to us just before we reached Pontu, the 
idea evidently being to protest against our presence ; but we took no 
notice, and pushed on to Pontu. This was the first uninjured and 
independent village I had seen ; the chief received us without excite- 
ment, and simply watched our operations. His chief preoccupation 
seemed to be chickens. It is often difficult to prevent the military 
police, especially the Sepoys, from appropriating the poultry they see. 
The Ghoorkas are less hostile in their treatment of “‘ natives,”’ but all 
the Indian races are apt to bully the yellow races if they get a chance. 
The chief talked Chinese very fairly, and I soon got him to abandon 
his suspicious reserve; in another hour the Ghoorkas and Sikh 
“bearers ” were all engaged in plucking chickens for dinner, a brisk 
trade was also done in eggs. Meanwhile we were all in the open, and 
no invitation had been extended to us to enter any house. At last I 
told the chief that we were going to sleep in his house: he did not at 
all like it, but he quietly asked for time to get the women out of the 
way; this was rather a disappointment, for, although our intentions 
were strictly honourable, I in particular wanted to examine their 
clothes and ornaments. We dined outside, the interior being too smoky 
and dark, but turned in to the “man’s room” at 8 p.m. I heard 
sundry rustlings and whisperings in the adjoining “ boxes,”’ but my 
opportunities for social investigation were few. 

When a sawhwa wants a wife, he sends his uncle to the village of 
the chief whose daughter is desired: the uncle does not go himself at 
once to the chief, but enters the house of one of the elders of the 
village, who conducts him to the chief’s house ; this elder is called the 
gang-tung. Marriages are exogamous ; that is, a man must marry into 
another “ surname,” as is the case with the Chinese. He may, and 
indeed generally does, marry his mother’s nieces, i.c., mother’s brother’s 
daughters, but not his father’s sister’s daughtérs ; for, like the ancient 
Tartars, the Kakhyens count the female blood as the chief family 
connection. If a man objects to marry his cousin on his mother’s 
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side (who is the wife provided for him by custom) he can marry 
another girl on paying a mulct to his injured uncle and aunt, ‘.e., to 
the parents, who have lost the price expected for their girl. It is not 
usual to have many wives; but if a man’s brothers die he must take 
over the widows, and, if overcharged with such women, he may pass 
one or two of them on to other unmarried brothers. In short, it does 
not matter much who takes over a widow so long as she is fed ; but if 
she is sent back to her friends, a feud arises, which is never forgotten 
until paid off in some form. One of the chief duties of British political 
officers is to settle the so-called “debts” arising out of murders, 
widowhoods, adoptions, slavery, cattle-stealing, and so on: they cannot 
be ignored, however ridiculous they may appear; and it says a great 
deal for the sagacity of the British administration that the political 
officers endeavour to humour local “‘law”’ so far as it does not outrage 
cardinal British principles. The fiction of “‘ marriage by capture ”’ is 
often gone through; or rather, perhaps, forms connected with it sur- 
vive, as in China and elsewhere. The uncle who goes to propose a 
marriage must take presents with him in accordance with the rank 
and means of the wooer : a good deal of haggling often goes on until 
the correct amounts are arrived at. Drinking of course forms a con- 
siderable item in the formalities. The girl’s inclinations are not 
consulted ; she is simply decked out with her best clothes and all her 
available silver when the proper moment arrives, and a fumsa or 
“ divining man”’ selects a couple of bridesmaids for her. She is con- 
ducted by them to the bridegroom’s house, and the spirits are then 
invoked : the blood of pigs and fowls is sprinkled on the ground and 
on the bride, and the bridesmaids offer sacrifices of food to the house- 
hold gods. A man or woman can back out of the engagement at any 
time previous to these religious ceremonies, but not after. The whole 
proceeding winds up with a drunken feast. The Kakhyen beer, called 
shiru, is a decoction both looking and tasting somewhat lke our 
country “nettle beer” ; they carry it about in short joints of bamboo, 
like our spill jars. I found it very cool and drinkable, but most 
people would be more particular than I was about using the same 
drinking vessel as the dirty natives. After the marriage the young 
couple feign coyness for a few days. Chastity after marriage is the 
almost invariable rule, but before marriage a girl may have her fling 
with any number of young men “ on trial.”” Should she be with child 
before marriage, the putative father must either pay a fine and appease 
her parents and household spirits, or incur a feud with the family. 
So long as this is done, he may marry her or not as he chooses ; if he 
does, the child is no longer a ningchi or illegitimate one. The common 
people, however, often omit most of the above-described ceremonies, 
which are evidently copied in part from China, and simply pay for 
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their wives on the instalment plan, or, if they can, in advance. _ Ille- 
gitimate children take the name of the father’s tribe. 

Some of the houses in Pontu were larger even than the chief’s 
house ; usually a buffalo’s head is hung to the centre post of the front 
porch, or the skull of any other animal that may have been sacrificed 
to the nats. The rice is not ground, but pounded in a mortar by 
two women, who strike alternately with heavy wooden pestles ; this is 
to hull the paddy, or take the fine film of inner skin off after the 
husk has been removed. The Kakhyen men never under any circum- 
stances wash—another Tartar peculiarity—and say (with truth) that 
the coating of grease and dirt keeps the insects away. Ophthalmia 
seems to be the chief malady from which the Kakhyens suffer, 
aggravated no doubt if not induced by the smoke of the houses, 
which has no means of egress except in a horizontal direction towards 
one of the doors. It is never either very hot in summer or cold in 
winter, though the climate is exceedingly damp and raw. I did not 
perceive any symptoms of cold or fever in either men or women ; both 
sexes are spare, not to say haggard; wiry; and remarkably active and 
tough. The women have narrow hips like the men. The native | 
spun cloth is usually dyed blue, with yellow and red embroidery at 
the ends; or occasionally it is striped throughout; it is remarkably 
strong, and resembles our carpet-bagging in texture. Every male 
Kakhyen carries a sabre or da, the sheath of which is half open at one 
side, the knife running in as it were under straps or upon grooves. 
The blade is rather broader at the tip than at the hilt, and averages. 
about two inches across. The Kakhyen uses the same weapon for 
cutting down trees, incising the poppies, or shaving a hair from the 
end of his nose: in fact, it is his only weapon; he wears it slung by 
a cane loop over the right shoulder, and whips it out as readily as a 
Japanese samurai does his sword. Straight swords are sometimes used 
farther south, but these are probably made by the celebrated Gareng 
tribe of blacksmiths, already alluded to as living west of the Irrawaddy. 
The Kakhyen is usually described as being treacherous, but Burmese, 
Chinese, and Shans all treat him so contemptuously that I suspect 
the fault is chiefly theirs. My experiences among Kakhyens, as. 
among Chinese, Burmese, Coreans, and Annamese, are that they are 
all equally hospitable and grateful if kindly and justly treated. Of 
course if their religious prejudices are shocked, if they are tempted by 
the careless exhibition of wealth, if they see an opportunity of “ cor- 
nering”’ a stranger in a brisk market, they are all equally ready to 
assume a hostile or avaricious attitude. 

The Kakhyens are not particularly clean feeders, drowning all beasts 
and birds except carrion and meat eaters; but, unlike the Chinese, 
they will not eat snakes. The Chinese consider the mixture of honey 
and young onions a deadly poison, and for some reason the Kakhyens 
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also think that honey is dangerous for pregnant women. They can- 
not often afford to kill cattle or pigs: sheep do not exist at all in 
Kakhyen land, nor anywhere else in Indo-China, South China, 
Corea, or Japan. 

A great fuss is made by certain philanthropic enthusiasts about 
Kakhyen slavery. Because the Romans and the Anglo-Saxon races 
in turn have treated slaves with cowardly cruelty, we assume that 
eastern slavery must be even worse, because we imagine the eastern 
code of morality to be worse than our own. During over twenty 
years’ residence in China, I have always had a difficulty in discerning 
what was the external distinction between master and slave, or mistress 
and slave; and in none of the eastern countries are slaves treated 
with greater harshness than children of the family or hired domestics. 
I have seen a Chinese viceroy hand his pipe to a male slave who 
puffed it into a good blaze for his master by putting it into his own 
mouth. I havealso seen a Chinese master and his slave lie down and 
smoke opium together. A body servant, a barber, a policeman, a slave, 
are all equally debarred from the official career; but a slave is no 
worse off than the other three; after the lapse of three generations 
the taint disappears. It is often cheaper to buy a person in China 
than to hire one, and many Europeans do so, simply treating the 
“slave ’’ as an ordinary domestic, and never for a moment attempting 
to assert their own “dominion.” So with the Kakhyens, a slave 
works, eats, and lives with his master. As with the ancient Tartars, 
slaves are recruited from conquered foes; the privilege of strength 
was and is to be the master; the misfortune of weakness to be the 
slave. The slaves’ children are his master’s, but a free man can make 
regular advances to a slave girl’s master as though he were her father ; 
marry her; and, by this ipso facto emancipation, cause her children by 
him to be free. Nor do the Kakhyens object to a free woman marry- 
ing a slave, provided her late husband’s brothers do not object ; or, if 
she be a maid, provided she is alone, or that her relatives do not 
object. A master never abuses his rights, like Legree in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, by compelling the embraces of his own female slaves; nor is a 
male slave ever beaten unless he refuses to carry out his own tacit 
part of the bargain and to work ; and even then he is fed as usual, and 
never maimed. Where “debts ”’ are unpaid, and retaliatory enmities 
arise, personal foes are often caged with cruelty, until a ransom is 
forthcoming ; but such cases are special and exceptional: indeed, they 
are unavoidable ; for, unless you massacre your prisoner, what are you 
going to do with him ? 

The Kakhyens do not appear to understand what death is, and 
their popular notions on the subject are very mixed and hard to 
grasp. Still, some tribes at least have traditions of separate abodes 
for the good and evil men who die, and a man who recovers from a 
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faint is said to have been on the narrow fiery road to the dividing 

line between the good and evil abodes, and to have hearkened in time 

to his friends calling upon him to return to earth. Guns are fired 

off as soon as a man dies, and all the people of the village then repair 

to the house with contributions of wood and bamboo for the funeral 

ceremonies. <A sort of circular fence or stockade of slanting bamboos, 

each carrying a shred of cloth, is erected near the house, and the 

divining man scatters grass and beer over the stockade. The imple- 

ments of the deceased are also hung up hard by, together with the 

skull of a pig sacrificed for the occasion. The villagers then proceed 

to hack down a tree with their da, and this is hollowed out to serve 

asa coffin. The ¢wmsa or divining man is paid for his services, and he 

is supposed to point out the way to naf-land. Any man may be a 

tumsa, so long as he has the cunning and impudence to assert himself, 

and can find an elder priest to put him through his apprenticeship in 

the accepted rites. To send off the spirit thus is called sha-bauntat, 

but it may not take place for years; the spirit remains in the house 

and requires a fire to be kept up in its honour until such time as the 

nat-priest indicates the way to his ancestors. So, at least, says Mr. 

Roberts. The body is washed by persons (clad in new garments) 

of the same sex as the deceased. The rest of the ceremony is very 
Chinese. Silver is placed in the deceased’s mouth; food and 

wine are set before the corpse, and the coffin is taken to the grave 
amid the booming of guns. The hole dug is just large enough to. 
contain a flooring of boards for the coffin, the coffin itself, and 

some boughs covered lightly with earth. Over the whole a mound 
is piled; the clothes of the deceased are laid on the top and anointed: 
with shirv. The mourners “ cleanse themselves” by rubbing their 
legs with leaves, and spend the rest of the day in feasting: drinking 
and dancing succeed for another day; a water-buffalo is sacrificed,. 
and, if the ¢wmsa is good enough to break down the stockade, the spirit 
departs, and the stockade (which is in the form of an inverted cone). 
is transposed and used to cap the mound, round which a trench is dug. 
The funeral ceremonies of the true Singpos are not so elaborate. 
Indeed at one time they seem to have burnt bodies instead of burying 
them. Idiots, murdered persons, and women dying in travail are stil} 
cremated; but the story told by some travellers of their house being 
burnt also is on a level with Charles Lamb’s romance of the China- 
man’s discovery of roast sucking-pig. 

Divining is practised, as among the Tartars, by consulting the 
marks on bleached bones ; but some Chinese methods with grass blades 
have also been adopted. The Kakhyens never set out for a fight or 
journey without consulting the nats. I never witnessed a solemn 
performance, but I have occasionally come across small parties of 
sacrificers in the jungle, near Bhamo. Certain animals or birds are 
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good or evil portents if they cross the path when business of import is 
about to be undertaken. 

Diseases are not understood, and are usually supposed to be the 
doings of the nats, who are propitiated accordingly. For trifling fevers, 
however, each village has its own remedy in the form of simples, 
according to locality. Infanticide is unknown. On the occasion of a 
birth, the neighbours are summoned to drink the child’s health, but 
it is considered unlucky for the young men to do so. It is highly 
important for the midwife to give the proper numerical name to the 
child the instant it is born, lest the wicked nats should name it for 
themselves, and thus, perhaps, cause it to perish early. If the delivery 
is difficult, the wicked nats who cause it are scared away by shooting 
off guns, arrows, brandishing weapons, and burning offensive materials 
round the house. The mother does not follow the barbarous Burmese 
custom of roasting herself before a fire for some days after child-birth, 
but for three days she must remain silent indoors. On the fourth 
day she washes at the nearest spring or well, a female friend first 
casting a spear into the water to drive away evil spirits. 

As with the Chinese, the family name comes before the personal or 
numerical name. Persons bearing the same family name are found in 
different tribes, and one tribe often consists of groups of persons 
bearing different physical types. The ruling families of all tribes are 
considered of one blood. Adoption exists, but the adopted child does 
not change its family name, though it becomes an heir to the adopting 
family. (I suspect that most of these family rules have been borrowed 
from the Chinese. The ruling castes of the ancient Tartars kept 
aloof from the commoners, but there is no mention of exogamy or 
adoption among them.) A man may not marry either his father’s or 
his mother’s sister’s child, nor his father’s brother’s child, nor may he 
marry into the same family name, even though the tribe be different. 

There is no idea of central government: most dua are merely hill 
chiefs, a hill and a village being practically synonymous with a 
“country”; still, there are a few dwva who rule over large tracts, 
and whose supremacy is recognised by subordinate dua. The right 
is hereditary, but is apt to dwindle into mere nominal power in case 
of incompetency: the salang or “ advisers”? then become practical 
rulers in his place; indeed, they always are so unless the duwa is 
sufficiently able to impose his will upon his advisers, who receive no 
payment for their services, and are usually nominated for their 
warlike or oratorical accomplishments by the dua himself. In a 
sense all the freemen are equal, and no dwra dare interfere with his 
subject’s possessions, so long as the two hundredweight of rice are 
punctually contributed every year. The reason why there always was, 
until recently, such trouble in passing between Yiin Nan and Bhamo 
was that these dua have always been entitled by custom to extort 
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«toll ’ from travellers ; they are also entitled to a “ quarter ”’ of any 
big game killed within their jurisdiction. The dua works like any 
other man, except that he is annually entitled to one day’s labour 
from each of his subjects. He only acts as judge of appeal, the 
salangs being judges in the first instance, where the parties have not 
agreed to arbitrate. But the duwa never interferes in case the parties 
choose to fight it out; so long, at least, as his own interests are not 
affected. It is.this absence of any central authority, and the gradual 
fading away of the dwea’s authority in favour of the more democra- 
tical influence of the sa/angs, which makes it so difficult for the British 
authority to “ get at” anybody, and to create any feeling of personal 
responsibility in this newly acquired region. Personal injuries are 
measured on a recognised scale, varying, where there is injury to life, 
from half a dozen buffaloes in the case of a commoner to a large 
number of slaves and guns with cession of lands in case of a chief. 
Unless these injuries are compensated, a feud ensues, not only directed 
against the offender but against his people, his “ protected” villages, 
and his locality ; and this ‘ debt ”’ is handed down from father to son 
until the disgrace and the “debt”? are worked off together. It is 
only a chief, however, who can enlist the whole village in his favour ; 
for other debts a man must depend upon his own circle of acquaint- 
ances, or on himself alone. 

Land is not held in freehold; nominally it all belongs to the 
duwa, who asserts his ownership by claiming the annual contributions 
of rice ; so far as the land is not the chief’s, it belongs to the com- 
munity and the household in gradation; as the elder sons move off 
from the ancestral home, they lose their claim to a share of the 
paternal property, and in the absence of sons the widow inherits. 
The same plot of land cannot be cultivated several years in succession, 
as the system of burning down the jungle and utilising the ashes as 
fertilising matter cannot of course be repeated until the jungle grows 
up again. This wasteful process, of course, denudes the country, and 
even affects the climate. There is no ploughing of the land: the 
agriculturist simply scratches the ashes and surface of the soil with 
one hand, jabs a hole or two with a peg, and throws in the seed with 
the other. A little weeding is done when the crop is a month old, 
but no transplanting. There is only one rice crop in the year, and 
that is reaped in the autumn ; after that the land must lie fallow for 
at least five years. Of course the British forest department is doing 
its best to discourage this ruinous system, and to favour the cultivation 
of paddy in Chinese style instead of that of dry or hill rice; efforts 
have also been made to put a stop to the cultivation of the poppy. 
During my tour in Kakhyen-land I did not see a single instance of 
opium-smoking myself, nor did I observe the poppy growing; but I 
understand that farther to the south-east almost every Kakhyen 
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household has its patch of poppy. The Pontu chief had rather a 
~adaverous face and yellow cornea—this last a sure mark of an opium- 
smoker in China; but I never thought of asking either him or the 
Ng-kram sabia any questions on the subject. I have, however, 
often met Kakhyens with rolls of coarse opium twisted up in cloth. 
As in Java, where the grinding Dutch monopoly compels poor China- 
men to smoke strips of some vegetable material soaked with poppy- 
juice, so the Kakhyens are said to cut banana leaf into shreds and 
economise by smoking these, soaked in opium, just as we smoke 
tobacco. But they seemed to me to prefer chewing this mixture. I 
never saw a Chinese opium-pipe in the possession of a Kakhyen; as 
is well known, these pipes are constructed for the smoking of the 
pure juice, which is poised upon a tiny hole running through a 
convex “ bowl,” and kept moving by a pin with one hand whilst the 
bowl is held over a lamp with the other; this apparatus would be 
altogether too expensive and cumbrous fora Kakhyen, and unsuitable 
to his wandering, houseless habits, for which chewing is more appro- 
priate. 

I will now close the subject by saying a few words touching the 
language of the Kakhyens. Like the Chinese, Annamese, Shan, 
Miao-tsze, Yao, and Burmese languages, it is monosyllabic and 
tonal ; that is, each word consists of a single syllable, and has to be 
sung in its peculiar tone. In Siamese and Burmese, though the tones 
still exist, they are not so essential as in the other languages 
mentioned. Moreover, the monosyllabic basis of both Siamese and 
Burmese has been to a great extent encroached upon by importations 
from India, and with this introduction of polysyllables the necessity 
for tones is reduced. But Kakhyen is absolutely monosyllabic ; even 
when dissyllables occur, each syllable has its own meaning, as in 
Chinese and Annamese. Like these two languages, moreover, 
Kakhyen is nasal, very many, if not all, words ending with either a 
vowel or the finals x and xy. This is not the place for a discussion 
upon tonal languages; I have explained the principles in various 
special philological essays elsewhere; I just mention the matter 
casually here in order to complete the subject. 

From Sima to Bhamo we followed the route we had come by, and 
nothing of particular interest occurred which has not been embodied 
in the above description. 

Epwarp Harper Parker. 








PACIFIC BLOCKADE. 


Tue institution of a “ blockade ” has long been a well-known opera- 
tion of war.’ It consists in the prevention of traffic between the ports 
of an enemy and the open sea. The restriction of the term to mari- 
time warfare, it may be remarked in passing, is comparatively 
modern. The earliest use of the term was to describe the operation 
of besieging a town, by so surrounding it with blockhouses as to cut 
off its communications with the neighbouring country.” The essen- 
tials of a valid blockade, in the modern sense of the term, as well as 
the effects to be attributed to it, are now well understood. A 
blockade to be binding must be “effective,” that is to say, maintained 
by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the enemy; 
and its existence must be duly notified, ¢.c., either diplomatically to 
the Powers concerned, or to their ships individually. Its effects are, 
that any vessel violating the blockade, although it may belong to a 
neutral Power, and irrespectively of the character of the cargo,® may 
be arrested, and, after due condemnation in a Prize Court, is lost to 
the original owner. These rules of international law are an obvi- 
ously reasonable compromise between the right of the belligerent to 
carry on his war, and the right of the neutral to carry on his trade. 
They neither need, nor are aided by, the artificial justification pro- 
vided for them by M. Hautefeuille, who supports them by the fiction 
that the blockading Power has, by conquest, acquired a substituted 
sovereignty over the territorial waters of the enemy.‘ Blockade 
is thus a recognised mode of making war, giving rise to rights 
and duties which have long ago been defined by International 
Law. But recourse has occasionally been had to the same measure 
in time of peace ; and no little uncertainty has prevailed as to the 
legal consequences which should then be attributed to it. As so em- 
ployed, it is now usually described as a “ Pacific Blockade ” ; a phrase 
originally suggested by M. Hautefeuille, a severe critic of the prac- 
tice, in his work on the Rights and Duties of Neutral Nations, pub- 
lished in 1849. A maritime closing of ports in time of peace had, 
indeed, been heard of for the first time little more than twenty years 
before that date, when, in 1827, Great Britain, France, and Russia 
blockaded the coast of Greece. The cases of the sort which have sub- 

(1) Cf. Lord Stowell’s language in the Hurtige Hane, 3 Rob. 326. 

(2) It was in an analogous sense that France, in 1831 and 1852, threatened to declare 
‘¢un blocus hermétique ’’ of Switzerland. 

(3) It would be hardly necessary to remark that no questions of ‘‘ contraband,”’ or of 
‘‘ free ship, free goods,”’ are raised by the institution of a blockade, but for the fact that 


some Members of Parliament seem to be of the contrary opinion. 
(4) T. iii. p. 7. (5) T. iii. p. 176. 
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sequently occurred are certainly less than twenty in number. They 
differ widely in character, and must be grouped in classes before they 
ean be properly understood. We shall find, 1 think, that they may 
be reduced to three categories. In all of them the measure is put in 
force by a Sovereign State. In two of them the measure is also 
directed against a Sovereign State, but in one case is not so directed. 
The three categories may be distinguished as aiming respectively at 
Reprisar, Invervention, and Suppression. Let us begin by the 
first and simplest case. 


I. The quarrels of Sovereign political communities can be settled, 
if both parties stand firmly to their alleged rights, only by war. But 
a State which has a grievance against another, and has failed to get 
redress by negotiation, is sometimes able to get it by resorting to acts 
hostile in character but done without warlike intention. Such acts are, 
of course, in their inception, of an ambiguous nature. If the State 
against which they are directed yields to the pressure put upon it, and 
redresses the grievance complained of, the pressure is removed, and the 
incident is closed. The State in question is, however, fully entitled, 
if it shall so choose, to resist instead of yielding to the pressure. In 
this case, with or without any formal declaration to that effect, the two 
Powers are at war. The pressure which one State puts upon another 
with no intention of bringing about a war, but capable always of being 
taken as a challenge to fight, may be applied by acts of various kinds, 
the most general name for which is “reprisals; ”’ a term originally 
signifying the “taking back’? of property of which one had been 
wrongfully deprived. Such acts are, for instance, the non-performance 
of treaty obligations; the laying of an embargo on ships of the 
offending State found in the harbours of the State aggrieved; the 
seizure of such ships on the high seas; the occupation of a portion of 
the territory of the offending State ; or the closing to access from the 
sea of a portion of its coast-line. All of these measures are well- 
recognised steps in the conduct of warfare, but recourse may also be 
had to all, or any of them, by way merely of “ reprisals,”’ the essential 
characteristics of which are that they are strictly limited in scope, and 
that they take place in time of peace.' Reprisals have often been 
criticised, though with little reason, as harsh and even treacherous ; 
as affecting the property of individuals who are not responsible for the 
grievance complained of; and especially on the ground that they are 
mainly resorted to by strong against weak States. On the general 
question, it was well said by Vattel that— 


“if a Government, having ground of complaint, seizes ships or goods of the 
offending nation, and holds them by way of security for getting satisfaction, without 


1) Observa represaliis locum non esse nisi in pace. Bynkershoeck, Q. I. P. i. ¢. 25, 
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proclaiming war, you hear from certain quarters a cry of ‘robbery,’ whereas, if 
war had been declared instead, no objection would have been raised. Strange 
forgetfulness of reason and true principles! The duty of Sovereigns is to maintain 
the rights of their State, and to do this by the gentlest measures. The Prince, 
therefore, who resorts to reprisals, instead of final rupture, is to be praised for his 
moderation and prudence.’’ 


Provision has accordingly been made in several treaties for a 
resort to reprisals rather than to a declaration of war, in case of dis- 
agreement between the contracting parties. So, for instance, in a 
treaty of 1816 between Sardinia and the Bey of Tunis, and so in the 
Treaty of Adrianople, of 1829, between Russia and Turkey. It has 
been generally understood that recourse should not be had to re- 
prisals till every effort has been made to obtain redress in other 
ways: as was laid down in the Duke of Newecastle’s celebrated 
despatch addressed in 1751 to the King of Prussia: “ Only in cases 
of violent injuries, directed or supported by the State, and justice 
absolutely denied by all the tribunals, and afterwards by the Prince.” 
An instance of an effective resort to reprisals on the part of this 
country occurred two years ago, when Nicaragua was induced by 
the temporary occupation of Corinto to pay £15,000, by way of 
indemnity for the arrest of the British Vice-Consul and other British 
subjects. 

The cases in which reprisals have taken the form of the closing of 
access to a coast-line—in other words, of a pacific blockade—have 
been the following :— 

1. In 1831, in order to exact redress for injuries to French subjects 
by Don Miguel, the French fleet, besides forcing the passage of the 
Tagus and seizing a number of Portuguese vessels, blockaded several 
points on the coast of Portugal without any declaration of war. The 
result was a treaty, signed at Lisbon on July 14th, 1851, under 
which reparation was made to France for the injuries complained of, 
and the captured Portuguese vessels were restored. 

2. In 1836 the coast of New Grenada was blockaded by Great 
Britain. 

3. In 1838 France blockaded Mexican ports, but the operation 
resulted in the outbreak of a war between the two countries. 

4. From 1838 to 1840 the La Plata was blockaded by France, 
and again, from 1845 to 1848, by France and Great Britain jointly. 
Both M. Guizot and Lord Palmerston, at different times, expressed 
their misgivings as to the way in which this blockade had been 
applied, but its compatibility with peaceful relations between France 
and the Argentine Republic was affirmed by the Conseil d’état, in 
the case of the Comte de Thomar, in 1848.1 

5. In 1850, failing to get redress for insults offered by Greek 


(1) Pistoye et Durerdy, t. i. p. 390. 
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soldiers to the crew of the British ship Funtéme, as also for damage 
to the property of a British subject, Don Pacifico, caused by Greek 
troops and rioters, Great Britain, besides laying an embargo on 
Greek shipping and seizing Greek vessels on the high seas, blockaded 
the ports of Greece. These measures produced a remonstrance on 
the part of Russia, which deserves notice as embodying diplomati- 
cally some of the objections which may be taken to pacific blockade. 


“ 


‘It remains to be seen,’ said the Russian Minister, ‘ whether Great Britain, 
abusing the advantages which are afforded her by her great maritime superiority, 
intends henceforward to disengage herself from every obligation, as well as from 
all community of action, and to authorise all Great Powers, on any fitting oppor- 
tunity, to recognise towards the weak no other rule but their own will, no other 
right than their superior strength.’”’ ! 


The controversy was settled, through the mediation of France, on 
the terms that M. Pacifico was to receive from Greece an indemnity 
for such losses as he could be shown to have actually sustained. His 
claim for £21,000 was eventually cut down to £150. 

6. A British ship, the Prince of Wales, having been wrecked in 
1861 on the coast of Brazil, was plundered. No redress being forth- 
coming, in 1862 a blockade was instituted, and Brazilian merchant 
vessels were seized and detained till their Government paid between 
£3,000 and £4,000 by way of compensation to the owner of the 
plundered vessel. This sum was only paid under protest, and diplo- 
matic relations were suspended for several years between the two 
countries. 

7. In 1879 Chili blockaded the ports of Bolivia, then in alliance 
with Peru, more than a month before declaring war against the 
last-named country. 

8. In 1884 France, while still at peace with China, proclaimed a 
blockade of the coast of Formosa, between Cape Noo Shan and the 
Bay of Soo-an, having previously bombarded and captured Kelung, 
and dismantled the Mingan forts. The British Government inti- 
mated to France that “the blockade must be taken by neutral 
Powers as a notification of a state of war,’ and consequently pro- 
hibited the coaling of French ships at British ports. The French, 
however, continued to maintain that they were only exercising 
reprisals, till the early termination of their quarrel with China ren- 
dered further diplomatic discussion unnecessary. The President of 
the Council of Ministers, November 26th, 1884, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, after enumerating a dozen cases of pacific blockade, said :— 

“ Here, gentlemen, are reasons enough for naturalizing in the International Code 
a military operation, which must certainly be reckoned among acts of hostility, 


yet need not, in order to be regular, and to produce legal effects, be preceded by a 
formal declaration of war.’” 


(1) Annual Register, 1850, p. 294; cf. Martens, Causes Célébres, F.V. 
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He went on to say that a declaration of war would have almost 
necessarily resulted in a stoppage of all trade with China. 

9, In 1893 France proclaimed a blockade of the Menam, without 
considering herself to be at war with Siam. The King yielded to 
the pressure applied to him before much discussion could take place 
as to the character to be attributed to it. 


II. In another series of instances, a pacific blockade has been insti- 
tuted, usually by more Powers than one, without any specific complaint 
of wrong-doing on the part of the Power whose coast is blockaded, 
but merely to induce it, by means less severe than actual warfare, to 
conform its policy to that of the blockading Power or Powers, a policy 
which has been dictated sometimes by sympathy with a revolutionary 
movement, but more usually by a desire for the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. The blockade in this case amounts to an act of 
intervention. 

(1) The first instance of this kind, which is indeed also the first 
instance of the institution of a pacific blockade for any purpose, 
occurred in 1827, when Great Britain, France, and Russia, determined 
to put an end to the sanguinary struggle between the Ottoman Porte 
and the Greeks, agreed, in the Treaty of London of July 6th in that 
year, to offer their mediation between the contending parties, and to 
insist on an immediate armistice being granted by the Porte ; ulterior 
measures to be taken against either party continuing hostilities. 
“The High Powers will, jointly, exert all their efforts to accomplish 
the objects of such armistice, without, however, taking any part in 
the hostilities between the two contending parties.” The Porte 
having on August 31st refused an armistice, the Ministers of the 
three Powers, on the following day, resolved to inform their admirals 
that “ neutral” vessels are not to be allowed to bring into Greece 
succours intended for the Turks. The “ Greek blockade ” (the phrase 
is employed) was to extend from the Gulf of Volo to the mouth of 
the Aspropotamos. The admirals carried out their instructions; one 
result of their action being the destruction of the Turkish fleet at the 
battle of Navarino. The Ministers of the Allied Powers at Constanti- 
nople had naturally some difficulty in making the Porte understand 
that their respective Governments still considered themselves to be at 
peace with Turkey. The Reis Efendi was rather of opinion that peace 
and war are as difficult to mix together as oil and water. “C'est 
absolument,” he said, “comme si, cassant la téte d’un homme, je 
Vassurerais en méme tems de mon amitié. Un pareil procédé ne 
serrait-il pas fol? Telle est la question présente.” 

(2) In 1833 Great Britain and France blockaded the coast of the 


(1) Parl. Papers, 1830, Protocols of Conferences held at Constantinople, p. 71. 
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Two Netherlands, to bring about the consent of the King to the 
separation of Belgium from his dominions. 

(3) In 1860 Sardinia, without gomg to war with the King of the 
Sicilies, blockaded Gaeta and Messina, in aid of the insurgents against 
his government. The blockade of the following year was an operation 
of war. 

(4) In 1880 the Powers would not agree to Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal to blockade Smyrna, as a means of inducing the Porte to carry 
out the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin and fhe subsequent Con- 
ventions relating to Montenegro; but the cession of Dulcigno to 
Montenegro, in November of that year, was’ brought about by a 
demonstration on the part of the allied fieets, accompanied by threats 
of a blockade. 

(5) In 1886 the mobilization of the Greek army produced strong 
remonstrances from the great Powers, which hai no wish to see the 
Eastern Question re-opened. No satisfactory reply to their demand 
for demobilization being forthcoming, a blockade of the coasts of 
Greece was notified on May 8th by all the Powers, except France, 
against vessels under the Greek flag. The measure was effectual, 
although fighting had already occurred on the Thessalian frontier, 
and the blockade was raised on June 7th. 


III. The third category of blockades instituted without war differs 
widely from the two categories already considered. They are not 
instituted against the territory of a foreign Sovereign, but against such 
portions of a State’s own territory as,in one way or another, are no 
longer under its control. They aim at the suppression of the intrud- 
ing authority. 

(1) During the Circassian insurrection of 1836 Russia gave notice 
that certain ports were under the surveillance of a naval squadron, 
which had orders to warn off trading vessels and prevent them from 
communicating with the coast. She, in fact, instituted an effective 
blockade of the ports in question, and duly notified it, though avoiding 
the use of the term. The owner of a British vessel, the Vixen, which 
had been turned back, so losing her voyage, complained to our 
Government, which did not, however, press the Russian Government 
for compensation. 

(2) In 1866 the United States announced a blockade of the ports 
of the Southern Confederation. Much discussion took place as to the 
international character of the measure, which, as being supported by 
an adequate force, led to the recognition of the Southern States by 
Great Britain and France as de facto belligerent.’ 

(1) See Bernard’s Neutrality of Great Britain, §c., pp. 79, 132, for Lord Russell’s 


despatches upon the subject. For the view of the transaction taken by the Supreme 
Court of the United States see the Hiawatha, 2 Black, 676. 
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(3) From 1866 to 1868 Crete was blockaded by the Turks, who 
thus succeeded in repressing a formidable insurrection in the island.’ 

(4) In 1888-89 a very anomalous blockade of the coasts of the 
Sultanate of Zanzibar was instituted by the admirals commanding the 
British and German squadrons in these waters. It was expressed to 
be “by order of our Governments, and in the name of his Highness 
the Sultan of Zanzibar,” and to be directed exclusively against the 
importation of “ materials of war and the exportation of slaves.” It 
may be noted that this blockade was instituted not, like those just 
mentioned, by the territorial Sovereign, but by the Western Powers 
with, at best, the approbation of the territorial Sovereign. It should 
also be noted that, although in the despatch addressed to the Sultan 
he was informed that one of the objects of the blockade about to be 
established would be to cut off “the importation of munitions of war 
to his insurgent subjects,” the operation was in reality a measure of 
high international police, exercised, directly or indirectly, by all the 
Powers of Western Europe who were interested in the locality, for the- 
prevention of a traffic generally recognised by them as cruel and 
immoral.” 

(5) To the category of blockades now under consideration, of those,. 
namely, which are instituted with a view to the suppression of an 
insurrection or other intruded authority, must also be assigned the 
blockade of Crete, which has occupied so much of our attention since 
its commencement in March last. 


Before, however, examining more closely the character of this last- 
mentioned blockade, it may be as well to consider generally the 
questions which have arisen with reference to blockades without war, 
whether they are instituted in order to obtain, redress for an alleged 
wrong, or to enforce compliance with a line of policy which commends 
itself to the blockading Power, or to quell usurped authority in tne 
State’s own territory; in other words, whether they are instances 
of reprisals, intervention, or suppression. It is obvious that the pres- 
sure exercised by such blockades may be applied (1) only to vessels 
belonging to the Power blockaded, or (2) also to vessels of other Powers. 


(1) See Parliamentary Papers, 1866, 7,8. On September 23rd, 1866, Mustafa Pasha 
in a circular to consuls, notified the blockade of Crete, except Canea, Retimo, Candia, 
Suda, and Spinalonga : all ships carrying munitions of war or armed men to be stopped 
and seized. 

In 1870 France blockaded certain of her own ports which were in the hands of the 
Germans. This is only mentioned here because the measure was taken by France 
against French territory. What occurred was, of course, in no sense an act of pacific 
blockade, but an operation of war. 

(2) Italy and Portugal aided actively in the blockade, and France sent a warship 
to visit vessels flying the French flag. Auxiliary steps were taken on the mainland by 
the Congo State and the Netherlands. Cf. M. Rolin Jaequemyns in the Revue de Droit 
International, t. xxi. p. 207. 
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) Itis difficult to understand the objections which have been made 
to ‘~ more limited form of the measure. If reprisals are to be allowed 
at all, or if, apart from reprisals, a certain amount of semi-hostile 
pressure is preferable to war, why is a blockade harsher, is it not rather 
far less harsh, than an embargo, or the occupation of a province, or the 
sequestration of merchant vessels on the high seas? MM. Gessner! 
and Geffken,’ who say that these last-mentioned measures are less 
injurious to the interests of the State affected as a whole than a 
blockade is, give no reason for their opinion. 

Why, again, is it made a matter of reproach that a pacific blockade 
has almost always been employed, as a matter of fact, by strong 
against weak States? Unless weak States are to be allowed to 
shelter their wrong-doing, or their persistence in a policy detrimental 
to the peace of the world, behind their weakness, they must be 
brought to reason either by forcible pressure in time of peace, or by 
war. There can be little doubt which of these two methods is better 
adapted to oblige and enable a weak State to make concessions, which 
in any case are inevitable, with the least injury to itself and the 
least disturbance of the peace of the world. Nor is there more force 
in the objection that because the blockades contemplated in the 
Armed Neutralities, or in the Declaration of Paris, are such as take 
place in time of war; those which take place in time of peace are 
prohibited by these and similar diplomatic acts. 

2) But pacific blockades may be, and in several instances have 
been, so employed as to deny access to the blockaded coast, not only 
to vessels of the Power to which the coast belongs, but also to all 
other vessels. Such an application of force differs from an embargo, 
from seizure of ships in the high seas, and from all other steps to 
which recourse is commonly had by way * of reprisals, in that it directly 
interferes with the commerce and traffic of States which have no 
concern in the controversy which occasioned this employment of 
semi-hostile pressure. 

Such interference is unavoidable in time of war, when a working 
compromise has been arrived at between the rights of belligerents 
and neutrals; but apart from the existence of a war, which alone 
gives rise to “ belligerency ”’ and to “ neutrality,” properly so called, 
and alone necessitates the institution of Prize Courts, its legitimacy 
can hardly be said to be recognised. It is this extension of the 
application of pacific blockade which has involved the whole practice 
in some disrepute. The abuse of the practice has discredited its use ; 
but the two things are separate, and have been clearly distinguished 
in recent practice and discussion. 

The earlier blockades, from 1827 to 1848, seem to have been 


(1) Annuaire del Institut de Droit International, 1887, p. 288. 
(2) Droits des-Neutres sur Mer, p. 268. 
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directed against the flags of all nations alike, and to have been pro- 
tested against only by the Hanse Towns, which in 1838 objected to 
the inconvenience thus caused to their traders by the French blockade 
of Buenos Ayres. The French Minister for Foreign Affairs replied 
merely that France had taken pains to render the measure in question 
as little hurtful to neutrals as possible.’ A few years later, however, 
M. Guizot acknowledged the ambiguous character of the proceeding, 
and in 1846 Lord Palmerston, in a letter to Lord Normanby, the 
British Ambassador at Paris, went so far as to say, perhaps without 
due consideration :— 


“The real truth is, though we had better keep the fact to ourselves, that the 
French and English blockade (of the La Plata) has from the first to the last been 
illegal. Peel and Aberdeen have always declared that we have not been at war 
with Rosas ; but blockade is a belligerent right, and unless you are at war with a 
State, you have no right to prevent ships of other States from communicating with 
the ports of that State, nay, you cannot prevent your own merchant ships from 
doing so.’’* 


Pacific blockades have been directed against the flags of all Powers: 
on several subsequent occasions; notably by the French at Formosa. 
in 1884, and at the Menam in 1893; as also by the Great Powers at 
Crete in the present year; in the first mentioned case, with distinct 
notice that Great Britain would treat such action as equivalent to a 
declaration of war by France against China.* But in 1850 the 
English blockade of the Greek coast was expressly directed only 
against the Greek flag, as was also the collective blockade of that 
coast in 1886. International practice has thus tended towards a 
restriction of the application of pacific blockade to the flag of the 
blockaded Power. The opinion of writers upon the subject tends still 
more clearly in the same direction. M. Perels seems to be supported, 
only by M. Heffter* in maintaining that the measure may be lawfully 
extended so as to affect the ships of third States. The same reasons, 
he seems to think, which justify an aggrieved Power in interference. 
with the commerce of third States with its enemy in time of war may 
justify an interference with such commerce resulting from semi-hostile. 
pressure in time of peace. The opposite view is taken by F. de 
Martens, W. E. Hall, Neumann, De Negrin, Oppenheim, Wurm, 
Glas, Fiore, Calvo, Blunschli, Wharton, Bulmerineq, Nys, Gessner, 


Geffken. 


(1) Annuaire del’ Institut de Droit International, 1887, p. 292. 

(2) Dalling’s Life of Lord Palmerston, iii., p. 327. 

(3) Lord Granville had laid down, in a despatch to M. Waddington of Nov. 11th, 1884, 
that ‘‘ the contention of the French Government, that a ‘ pacific blockade’ confers on the 
blockading Power the right to capture and condemn the ships of third nations for a breach 
of such a blockade, is in conflict with the established principles of international law.’’ 

(4) Volkerrecht der Gegeunant, § iii. 

(5) Annuaire de V Institut de Droit International, 1887, p. 279. 

VOL. LXII. N.S I 
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The opinions of international lawyers upon this point are, how- 
ever, most conveniently focussed in the resolutions adopted by the 
‘“‘Tnstitut de Droit International” at its meeting at Heidelberg in 
1887. They are to the following effect: The establishment of a 
blockade when no state of war exists ought only to be considered 
as permissible by the law of nations on the following conditions :— 
(1) Ships under foreign flags may enter freely notwithstanding the 
blockade. (2) The pacific blockade must be declared and notified 
officially and maintained by a sufficient force. (3) The ships of the 
blockading Power which do not respect such a blockade may be 
sequestrated, but at the termination of the blockade must be 
restored, with their cargoes, to their owners, but without any claim 
for compensation. 

These resolutions, adopted with substantial unanimity, after full 
discussion of the report and counter-report of a committee which 
had been appointed to examine the question two years previously, 
may be taken as a well-considered expression of expert Kuropean 
opinion.' 

They deal, it will be observed, not only with the classes of ships 
against which the blockade may be enforced, but also with the mode 
of its enforcement. ‘Temporary sequestration is to be the only 
penalty to which even ships of the blockaded Power are to be exposed 
for violation of the blockade. In the earlier instances, at any rate, 
such ships, and during the French blockade of Mexico ships of third 
Powers also, were actually confiscated. England in 1850 seems to 
have set the example of directing the blockade only against the flag 
of the blockaded Power, and of sequestrating, instead of confiscating, 
vessels of that Power which attempted to break through. Her 
example was followed in both respects by the allied Powers in 1886. 

It would appear, therefore, that, according both to practice and 
competent opinion, a blockade in time of peace is a legitimate 
measure of coercion, as against the State, or body of insurgents, 
which it is desired to bring to reason. “II n’est guére possible 
aujourd’hui,” says M. Rivier, “de dénier au blocus le caractére 
d’une institution du droit des gens actuel.””? Whether it is also 
legitimate if so applied as to interfere with the commerce of third 

1) Ithas been erroneously stated, even by Dr. Wharton, Digest iii., p. 408, that the 
‘* Institut” had, in 1875, expressed itself as opposed to pacific blockade for any purpose. 


The question was never before the ‘ Institut’’ in 1875; and the mistake is due to 
the fact that in a ‘* Questionnaire’’ addressed to the members of a Committee on 
Private Property at Sea, which reported in that year, attention had been incidentally 
called to the legality of pacific blockades, but without distinguishing between the 
ditferent modes in which they have been applied. A majority of the members of the 
Committee replied in a sense adverse to the practice, as thus unlimited in its scope. 
See Revue de Droit Iatern«tional, t. vii. p. 611. 
2) Principes du Droit des Gens, 1896, ii. p. 198. 
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Powers is not so certain. The Heidelberg resolutions of the “ In- 
stitut de Droit International,” which condemn it if so applied, do 
not perhaps sufficiently distinguish between what I have described 
as cases of “ Reprisals,”’ “ Iutervention,” and “ Suppression.” When 
the blockade is by way of reprisal, .e., when one State is putting 
pressure upon another to obtain redress for its private grievance, 
it may seem unreasonable that the aggrieved State should call 
upon the rest of the world so far to co-operate with her as to 
tolerate a general derangement of their trade. Third Powers may 
more fairly be called upon to make this sacrifice when the blockade 
has a high political object, as in a case of intervention, or is a 
measure of self-preservation, such as the suppression of a rebellion. 
Such a claim would seem more especially admissible where the blockade 
amounts to an intervention not by any one State for the furtherance 
of its individual advantage, but by the Great Powers, or even by some 
smaller groups of States, in the interests of European peace. 

England asked for nothing of the sort in the action which she took 
on behalf of Don Pacifico, and she insisted that France should simi- 
larly abstain from interfering with British trade by the blockade of 
Formosa. We may take it to be fairly established by recent practice, 
in accordance with a consensus of expert opinion, that a pacific blockade 
by way of reprisal ought to be directed only against the commerce 
of the State blockaded. It is still an open question whether, when 
the blockade is instituted for other purposes, it may not be directed 
against the commerce of third States also. 

A few words in conclusion, with special reference to the recent 
blockade of the island of Crete. The critics of this measure have made 
merry over certain tolerably obvious departures which may be detected 
in it from the simpler rules of the international game. “ With whom,” 
they have inquired, “are we at war? If not with Turkey, why are we 
blockading her territory? If not with Greece, why are we impeding 
the operations of Colonel Vassos? When war broke out between 
Greece and Turkey, why did we not at once put an end to an opera- 
tion which favoured one side rather than the other ?” and so forth. 
They forget that International Law is no cast-iron scheme into which 
facts must be fitted at any cost, but rather a body of rational prin- 
ciples capable of adjustment to new combinations of circumstances. 
The Cretan blockade was instituted on March 18th last by the 
Admirals commanding the squadrons of the Great Powers on the 
spot, by a notification to the following effect :— 


**L’ile de Créte sera mise en état de blocus 4 partir du 21 Mars’ huit heures du 
matin. Le blocus sera général di l’égard de tous les bitiments portant pavillon 
grec. Les navires des six puissances ou neutres pourront venir dans les ports 
occupés par les puissances et y déba: quer leurs marchandises pourvu quwelles ne 
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soient ni destinées aux troupes grecques ni dinigées vers Vintérieur. Les navires 
pourront étre visités par les batiments de Ja flotte internationale. 

“Les limites du blocus sont comprises entre le vingt-troisitme degré vingt- 
quatre minutes et le vingt-sixiéme deyré trente minutes de longitude Est, méridien 
de Greenwich, et le trente-cinquitme degré quarante-huit minutes et le trente- 
quatriéme degré quarante-cinqg minutes de latitude Nord.”’! 


The object of the Powers in resorting to this measure has been 
to put an end to the internecine struggle between the two parties 
in the island, till its future destinies shall have been provided 
for by European arrangements; and especially to bring about the 
withdrawal from Crete of the regiments of Greek regular troops, 
whose presence has so much added to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. We have been officially informed that all that has been 
done by the Powers in Crete has been done with the approbation of 
the Sultan of Turkey, whose ships seem, indeed, to have taken some 
part in the enforcement of the blockade. 

Fiow far the measures taken have been successful in bringing about 
the desired result is not the question now before us. Nor are we 
concerned to consider whether the autonomy of the island, or its 
incorporation with the kingdom of Greece, would most conduce 
to the sum of human happiness. Our business is solely with the 
character of the blockade from the point of view of International 
Law. It belongs, as we have already stated, to the category of 
blockades the object of which is the suppression of an insurrection. 
Had it been instituted by the Sultan it would have been a mere 
repetition of what occurred in 1866. The fact that it was instituted 
by the Great Powers, with the Sultan’s assent, causes it to resemble 
the blockade of Zanzibar in 1888; nor is it without analogy to the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, on behalf of the Khédive; but 
the peculiar relations of the Great Powers to the Ottoman Empire 
give to the measure an aspect of its own. The Great Powers, 
under a series of treaties, and by a long course of joint action 
in what is known as the Eastern Question, have acquired a guardian- 
ship over that Empire amounting almost to a protectorate, exer- 
cised not so much in the interest of the Turks as in that of their 
subject races, and of the peace of Europe. With these objects in 
view the Powers have repeatedly interfered with the administra- 
tion of the Empire, have stayed the hand of the Sultan in dealing 
with rebellious provinces, have retrenched his dominions, carving 
out of them new independent kingdoms and principalities, and in 

(1) On the objects of the blockade, see Mr. Curzon’s speeches in the House of 
Commons, March 25th, April 26th, and May 7th, 1897. Just such a blockade had 
been proposed by Austria, in July, 1896, but, though approved of by the other Powers, 


was not carried into effect, in deference to the objections then made by Great Britain. 
Parliamentary Papers: Turkey, No. 7, 1896-7. 
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many other ways have exercised a species of condominium with the 
titular Sovereign. They have been acting in Crete as they have 
acted elsewhere. On the one hand, they have refused to allow the 
Sultan further to misgovern the island, or even to put down in 
accordance with Turkish methods the insurrection which has once 
more resulted there from his misgovernment. On the other hand, 
they have insisted that to them alone does it belong to decide on the 
future destinies of the population. 

To discuss the Eastern Question, while ignoring the paramount 
position which the European Concert has made for itself in the Otto- 
man Empire, is sheer waste of time. By the consent of nations 
Turkey has become something like a semi-sovereign State under the 
tutelage of Europe. The Powers in Crete are, therefore, as it were, 
at home; especially when their presence is welcomed there by the 
Sovereign. They are entitled to put down an insurrection in the 
island, and none the less that it is abetted by a body of foreign 
filibusters. They are in a position to say, on the one hand, to the 
Turkish garrison, on the other to the insurgents: “Thus far, and no 
farther.” They are also entitled, I venture to think, to say to foreign 
nations: “ The traffic of your merchant vessels must not be so carried 
on as to interfere with the discharge of the important duty on which 
we are engaged.” As a matter of fact, no foreign nation has, I 
believe, protested diplomatically against this blockade, as being an 
unlawful interference with its commerce, or is it likely to do so, Any 
protest of the kind would lead to a very interesting discussion of the 
extent to which the right to institute a pacific blockade has been 
incorporated into modern International Law. 

Difficulties have also been ingeniously propounded as to the result 
of actions which might conceivably be brought in, for instance, a 
British Court, against a British officer, for forcible interference with 
blockade-runners, supposing them to belong to subjects of this country, 
of one of the other blockading Powers, of Turkey, or of a third Power 
such as the United States. It has even been suggested that the officer 
might be exposed to an indictment for murder. Here, again, since 
the questions raised would be partly novel, we might look for interest- 
ing argument should occasion arise. I have no intention in the 
present article of advising the British officer as to his appropriate 
defence, either to an action for damages or to a criminal indictment. 
It may, however, be worth while to observe that should the Court, in 
either case, hold that a pacific blockade, such as has been enforced in 
Cretan waters, is recognised by International Law, and, if so, by the 
law of England, into which International Law is incorporated, cadit 
questio. We must also remember that English Courts only very spar- 
ingly, and under statutory conditions, assume jurisdiction over extra- 
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territorial crime ; that “‘act of State,” 7.e., the authority of the British 
Government, is a good plea to an action of tort brought by a foreigner 
(Buron v. Denman, 2 Ex. 167) ; and that no action, by whomsoever 
it may be brought, will lie in England for an act which is not tortious 
both by the law of England and by that of the place where it was 
committed (Phillips v. Eyre, L. R. 6, Q. B. 1). 

It is undoubtedly the case that several questions arising out of the 
practice of instituting blockades in time of peace are still unsettled. 
They can only be settled by the gradual growth of an international 
agreement upon the subject, formed, as the whole of International 
Law has been formed, by converging considerations of reasonableness 
and national interest. A step will have been taken towards the 
attainment of such an agreement when it has been generally realised 
that blockades in time of peace have hitherto been too much dis- 
cussed, even by the “Institut de Droit International,” merely as a 
species of reprisals. They are also employed in support of an inter- 
vention, especially of an intervention of the Great Powers collectively ; 
and they are a mode of bringing about the suppression of a revolt. 
As they belong to one or other of these classes, it may well be that 
different effects will be attributed to them by International Law. 
T. E. Hoiianp, 




















































THE PRINCES OF ORLEANS. 





Tue Princes of Orleans, who formed a brilliant group about the throne 
of Louis Philippe half a century ago, are, with their immediate 
descendants, disappearing one by one. ‘There was the Duke of 
Nemours, the ecclesiastic of this House; the Prince of Joinville, its 
sailor ; the Duke of Aumale, its lover of art and man of letters; the 
Duke of Montpensier, who unwittingly dragged his family to the 
edge of the whirlpool which sucked it down ; and the Duke of Orleans, 
who, had he lived, would, as some think, have so tutored his father 
that the whirlpool might have been avoided. 

The princes named were a splendid band of brothers, endowed by 
nature with good gifts to an extent that was manifestly unfair. The 
memoirs of forty and fifty years ago never weary of insisting on their 
manly bearing, their stately courtesy, their old-world chivalry, their 
personal comeliness, and their many and graceful accomplishments. 
We of to-day, only knew and know of those who survived, at a time 
of life when the carelessness, the selfishness, and the self-indulgence 
of old age almost invariably ally themselves to its natural weaknesses 
for the purpose of thrusting such gracious attributes to the rear ; still, 
in the case of the princes of the House of France enough remained to 
prove that the eulogy was not that of courtiers alone, nor yet of court 
painters, among the latter standing Horace Vernet, who depicted 
Louis Philippe on horseback surrounded by his five sons, each straight 
and strong as his own sword, in the quadrangle of Versailles. 

The princes appear to have been equally at home in the boudoir, 
the library, the senate-house, and the battle-field ; and the Admirable 
Crichtons of whom that can be averred, are of rare occurrence. When 
the Prince of Joinville published his Reco//ections some few years ago, 
he also stated—giving, as he considered, adequate proof for his asser- 
tion—that had his eldest brother died in 1852 instead of 1842 the 
monarchy would have been saved. Proceeding to another subject, he 
said that, though he did not claim for the Duke that in the direction 
of bonnes fortunes he was absolutely irresistible, he, at all events, was 
able to stir “secret and tender emotions in any woman on whom he 
turned his eyes.” Of the powers of his Royal Highness in this 
regard it is for others to speak, but a higher tribute may be given to 
the long-dead prince for the admirable political testament he left 
behind. In this he clearly and graphically set forth the principles of 
Constitutional Government as he believed it to be best fitted to the 
needs of France and the House of Orleans. These principles were 
adopted by the son of the Duke, the Count of Paris, and although 
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compelled to allow them to remain in abeyance, they were never in 
any sense abandoned by him. In this testament the Duchess of 
Orleans was directed to bring up her son as the servant and, if need 
be, as the martyr of his country. He was to receive a strictly modern 
education, and, discarding mere accomplishments, was to pay special 
heed to scientific pursuits. Above all, he was to be a careful student 
of the history of his own day, and no passing phase of public opinion 
in France was to remain unnoticed by him. The Count has been 
reproached with the fact that under his keeping the hopes of the 
Monarchical party have become faint. Others, however, consider it 
is mainly, if not solely, due to the prince that those chances continue 
to exist. When the policy of a dethroned dynasty is merely to wait, 
it is best aided by the exhibition of sterling personal qualities on the 
part of its leaders; and the unfailing rectitude and sense of honour of 
the Count, together with the stainless record of his private life, have 
done more for his party than is generally realised. It is an un- 
doubted fact that the prince was universally esteemed, and, given 
certain conditions, that is better than to be generally popular, for 
popularity, as he himself once said, frequently vanishes with the 
presence of the subject, while esteem, being inscribed more clearly on 
the tablets of the mind, remains. For obvious reasons no direct 
reference will be given in this note on the House of France to the 
eldest son of the Count of Paris, the gifted and spirited young prince 
who is now at its head; nor yet will mention be made of his gallant 
cousin, Prince Henry, the traveller. Their history is left to writers 
of the future, with a cordial hope that of them it may not have to be 
written as of so many illustrious princes in their House, that they 
were born to fortune but not to luck. 

A reminder may be given of the events which led to the expulsion 
from France of the Count of Paris, who in his tenth year was de facto 
King for a few hours, though no state document was signed in his 
name. The act was directed against the heads of all families which 
had reigned in France with their immediate heirs in order of primo- 
geniture, and it further empowered the Government to later expel by 
proclamation any other member of the House. In May, 1886, a 
most brilliant alliance in the Orleans family was arranged, that of the 
Princess Amélie, eldest child of the Count of Paris, to the Duke of 
Braganca, heir to the throne of Portugal. The Republic, through its 
representative in Lisbon, offered congratulations to the young pair and 
expressed its pleasure at a union which it described as calculated to 
draw France and Portugal closer together. In June of the same year, 
after a brief debate, the Act of Expulsion was passed by a majority in 
the Chamber and in the Senate. It was known that M. de Freycinet, 
who, considering it wise to let well alone, rejected the measure on its 
first presentation, was against the idea, and a certain political faction 
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believed that he would continue to oppose it, thus bringing about his 
own downfall. He did not assume the proffered vé/e. If any were to 
go, it should not be he but the princes. The situation accepted, his 
Government set itself to seek reasons for this proceeding. The Orleans 
princes had left cards at the French Embassy in Lisbon when they 
attended the wedding of their kinswoman. The Count of Paris left 
no card: that was to assume the attitude of king. France allowed 
no king on her soil, therefore he must quit it. The Count gave 
audience to the representatives of all the Powers one day at the Hotel 
Galliera: that was to arrogate to himself the prerogative of a head 
duly crowned. Immediately after his return, he summoned all his 
chief supporters to a general meeting at his hotel. Was not that in 
reality to review his forces and for the purpose of selecting from among 
them his future Ministers and office-bearers? Possibly, therefore 
“the territory of the Republic is and shall remain forbidden ” to him 
and his direct heirs. Therewith the Count, with his household, left 
his home on the lordly demesne of Eu where our own Sovereign had 
been so nobly entertained by his father, Louis Philippe, and sailed for 
England, where, varying his existence by an occasional sojourn in his 
chateau in Andalusia, he remained till his death in 1894. 

Of the Duke of Montpensier less is generally known in Europe 
than of any of the Orleans princes, though his Royal Highness 
indirectly disturbed its equanimity more than any royal scion of his 
generation. One day some enterprising spirit will write on the 
dramas of the Blue Books, and it will be found that these austere 
and stately documents will afford better foundation for the ethereal 
structures of imagination than do most other records of real life. 

On turning over the dusty pages of those in which the name of 
Montpensier occurred so frequently fifty years ago, we light upon 
some magnificent stage characters. There was a powerful monarch, 
ambitious and unscrupulous in equal degrees, to whom nothing was 
inadvisable except that which was unsafe, a monarch for whom might 
have been written the phrase, “ on peut étre plus rusé que les autres, 
mais on ne peut pas étre plus rusé que tous les autres.”” There was 
Guizot, villain of the piece, appearing on the scene with curved spine, 
drooped eyelids, head inclined to the ninetieth degree, accents oiled and 
ingratiating, all complete. There was the boyish hero, the young 
Antoine of Orleans, a handsome stripling who had just celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday, and who at the time was spirited, chivalrous, 
straightforward, and high-minded, as his brother of Aumale and the 
rest; and whenever he appears his wily parent and the obsequious 
Minister hold up fingers of warning to each other, repeating in stage 
whisper the catchword, “ He must know nothing about it.” There 
was her Royal Highness Louise, an innocent-eyed little heroine who 
in regulation white frock and blue sash flits daintily about among her 
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orange-groves and olive-gardens at the back of the scene, and who, 
after a lifetime of looking on at a world in which she willed to play a 
passive part, died some few weeks ago, a mother of all the charities, 
in the palace of Saint Elmo, Seville, which had been presented to her 
by her sister Isabella. In saying that the Infanta saw her future 
husband for the first time on the eve of her wedding day, I exag- 
gerate, but not much. However, as the fifty years of her married 
life were happy so far as is known, this appears to have been no 
disadvantage. 

Another figure in the drama is that of the young Sovereign with 
set stern face from across the water, whose heart bade her believe all 
good things of each member of the family she loved, but whose head 
compelled her to see that certain conditions were and must not con- 
tinue. By her side was an adviser, clever as Guizot, cynical as his 
own self, confident as is one who holds the trump cards, and non- 
plussed only by his girl-commander, who meets all his suggestions 
for countermining and circumventing her opponents by her own 
inimitable phrase :—‘ My lord, I have been taught the meaning of 
right and wrong, but not that of the word expedient,” so that the 
courtier, for once transgressing the rules of etiquette, is driven to 
exclaim in irritated admiration, when he is barely beyond the reach 
of the royal ears, that he would rather have fifty kings to deal with 
than one queen. To the left, out of sight, but sending jubilant 
voices across the stage, stand eighty thousand men, the armies of 
Algeria, each ready to die, or let his fellow die, for the sake of an 
idolised young leader, son of the arch-plotter of Paris. To the other 
side, sullen and menacing, burning to exchange the good that was 
emphatically theirs for an evil whose vastness none could foresee, 
slouches the mob which a year or so later was to indulge in its 
favourite recreation of sacking the Tuileries. 

Leaving the Blue Books to describe the plots and counterplots of 
the play, which they do with their usual saturnine humour, we find 
young Antoine established as Commandant at Vincennes, a little 
bewildered at the discovery that he is only Don Antonio, Infant of 
Spain, with the gentle Louise for his bride, and not King Consort to 
the arrogant Isabella, a lady double her sister’s age in all but years. 
The prince took time to think the matter over and mixed compara- 
tively little in Court festivities during the year or two his father still 
held his throne, preferring to attack his work with the assiduity and 
earnestness most members of his House have shown when they have 
work to do. Curiously enough, it was a momentary departure from 
the line he had marked out which precipitated events. In July of 
that year he gave at Vincennes a Van-der-Bilt ball which cost a 
quarter of a million of francs and one crown. No one ever knows 
what is about to happen in Paris, least of all its rulers, and when the 
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Duchess of Montpensier, the young Louise of the play, was hooted 
and pelted by the populace as she drove through the Faubourg St. 
Antoine on her return from the fé/e, the King and his Ministers were 
as naively surprised as the child herself. The little bride of sixteen 
had more than her fair share of revolution on that occasion, for when 
the mob, with intentions which Victor Hugo described as fiendish, 
swarmed into the Tuileries, they found her alone in one of the 
saloons, she having by some unaccountable circumstance been for- 
gotten when the hasty exodus took place a few minutes before. 
Happily one of the Deputies, anxious to save that superb home of 
kings from destruction, entered with the howling rabble, and hurriedly 
drying the young Duchess’s tears, led her to a place of safety, after- 
wards despatching her to Boulogne, where she found her family. 
With them she left the country practically for ever, contrasting the 
humiliation of her exit to the brilliant entry of a year or so before, 
when her journey by the side of her gallant young husband had 
been one continued triumph from the moment the Spanish Ambas- 
sador to France received her at Bayonne, giving a banquet in their 
honour, till she entered Paris. 

It is amusing, considering that the princes of Orleans are among 
the richest men of the day, to call to mind how carefully Louis 
Philippe prepared them for poverty. Of his son the Duke of Mont- 
pensier he made a shoemaker, and a story runs, which is probably 
as correct as others of its kind, that from the age of ten till he 
died in 1890, the prince wore no boots that he had not made with 
his own hands. The Duke’s millions were divided between the 
Countess of Paris and his son, Don Antonio, who married Eulalie, 
sister of the late King of Spain. The Chateau de Randau he left 
with his French title to the younger son of the Countess of Paris. 
The place is of interest, having been an old Benedictine monastery, 
and is in the neighbourhood of Clermont Ferrand. Madame Ade- 
laide bought it from the Choiseuls in 1821 and left it to the Duke. 
It is now comparatively easy of access, but when the young prince 
first acquired it, his household goods were borne upward in stout- 
wheeled waggons, each drawn by sixteen oxen. An incident in the 
later life of the Duke was his duel in 1870 with Don Enrique, 
brother of Don Francis of Assisi, consort of Queen Isabella IT. 
Montpensier killed his man, their quarrel having been over their 
rival claims to the Spanish throne. As with so many of the Orleans 
princes, the Duke was called on to suffer most through his children. 
Two of his sons died young. His daughter, Countess of Paris, might 
have been Queen of France, but her lot was to celebrate her marriage 
at a little suburban church in England, and to watch her husband 
breathe his last on the same alien soil. Another of his children, 
the Infanta Mercedes, married Alfonso, King of Spain, dying mys- 
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teriously five months after the ceremony. It was then proposed 
that the Infanta Christina should take her sister’s place. The 
Vatican offered no opposition, but before the formal betrothal could 
be celebrated, death acting swiftly and inexplicably, sent the young 
girl to join her sister. Accusing fingers pointed to the hatred which 
Queen Isabella was known to bear her brother-in-law of Mcntpensier, 
and to certain words showing that her Majesty never intended him 
to acquire political influence in her forfeited realm through any 
daughter of his. However, the physician of the peninsula has never 
enjoyed confidence since he sent his Moorish confrére across the 
Straits, and it is likely that consumption and ignorance, rather than 
some insidious poison, cleared the way to the throne of a Queen- 
Regent for Marie Christine of Austria. The Duchess of Montpensier 
never recovered the loss of her children, and went through the rest 
of her life as a grief-stricken woman, while the Duke, serious and 
silent before, became more so than ever, and from that time played 
‘ittle or no part in Spanish politics. How completely he was crushed 
by the blow, was shown by the fact that he wrote letters of con- 
lolence to the Empress Eugénie on the death of the Prince Imperial, 
referring in touching terms to his own bereavement. 

The Duke of Nemours in his kingly look, his stately life, and his 
litical creed, belonged more to the ancivn régime than did any of the 
lescendants of Louis Philippe. An interesting episode in his life is 
‘hat of 1831, when he was elected King of the Belgians by the 
National Congress. Later on he was elected King of the Hellenes. 
Both proposals were declined, and the Duke who had touched so many 
‘rowns, lived and died a private gentleman, his splendid figure and 
Henri-Quatre face coming as time passed to be better known in 
London than in Paris. As the King of the French was the match- 
naker of all Europe during the thirties and forties, it is not surprising 
to hear that the name of his handsome son headed the list of aspirants 
o the hand of the young Queen of England. Some say that there 
were reasons other than political for thinking the match might come 
ff. However, Her Majesty’s choice fell wisely on the Prince of 
oburg, and a few weeks after the marriage, her first cousin and 
namesake, Victoria of Saxe-Coburg, a princess on the Roman Catholic 
side of the House, bestowed her hand on the Duke in Paris. By a 
‘urious turn of the wheel of fate, the two whose union had been con- 
templated, resided as widow and widower, side by side, for more than 
the number of years each spent in married life. On the death of Queen 
\delaide, Her Majesty bestowed Bushey Park asa mark of friendship 
on the Duke, who continued to pass some months in the year there 
intil his death nearly fifty years later. His consort died suddenly 
ind unexpectedly at Claremont a week or two after the birth of her 
fourth child, the Princess Blanche. This lady, refusing marriage, has 
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remained her father’s life-long companion, and is at the present 
moment still mourning his death in her retreat at the Convent o 
Notre-Dame du Val André. The Duke, whose days were saddened by 
the early demise of many of those dear to him, lost his only othe 
daughter, Princess Margaret, in 1893, her husband, Prince Ladisla: 
Czartoriski, son of the Polish exile Prince Adam, following her to th 
tomb a year later. His Royal Highness of Nemours, who was : 
deeply religious man, was a staunch adherent of the Pope; so much s 
that when his kinswoman the Princess Héléne of Orleans gave he: 
hand to the Duke of Aosta, a member of the family which profits by 
Victor Emmanuel’s usurpation of the Temporal Power in Rome, hi 
refused to attend the marriage or to give it his personal sanction 
though he permitted his son, the Count of Eu, to be present. As ; 
lover of art the Duke of Nemours ranks second only to his brother o 
Aumale, though, missing the millions the latter inherited from th: 
princes of Condé, he was not able to indulge his inclinations on s 
magnificent a scale. Still, the pictures and curios he placed in hi: 
different residences make a fine collection. Those of the Chateau o 
Eu are of great value, and they passed with the rest on the death o 
the Duke, to his second and favourite son, the Duke of Alencon, whos: 
consort found so tragic a death in Paris the other day. Even befor 
this great sorrow fell upon him, Ferdinand of Orleans, Duke o 
Alencon, wore the mournful look of one doomed to grief, and th: 
Duchess of Galliera once called him Hamlet, a name which, judge 
appropriate, has remained by him since. His Royal Highness o 
Alencon in all ways represents the generation of his father more trul. 
than any prince of the House, being the handsomest, the most accom 
plished, and the most gifted of all. His only daughter marrie: 
Alphonse of Bavaria, and his son contracted an alliance with : 
daughter of the Count of Flanders, Heir Presumptive to the thron: 
of Belgium. The Duchess of Alencon was one of the five beautifi 
daughters of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, and had been one of th 
loveliest and most graceful women of her day. It was for her sake, i 
is said, that King Louis II. of Bavaria, once betrothed to he: 
remained a bachelor. 

To the Count of Eu, eldest son of Nemours, was given a brillia1 
opportunity of distinguishing himself, but unfortunately at th 
critical moment he was found wanting. Born when the star of hi 
House was still in the ascendant, he married his cousin, her Imperia 
Highness Princess Isabella of Braganca, in 1864. He was 1 
popular in Rio, but the stories of the dislike that was entertaine: 
towards him, were greatly exaggerated. Those competent to spea 
on the matter, declare that until in common with his consort, who wa 
supposed to be unduly influenced by the priesthood, the Count w: 
accused of bringing about the emancipation of the slaves, a crime « 
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deep dye in Brazil, he was tolerated in the capital, while in the 
provinces the public vote was decidedly in his favour. This state- 
ment is supported by the fact that when he made his memorable tour 
through the Empire eight years ago, in the autumn of 1889, he was 
hailed with enthusiasm in every direction. There was no general aver- 
sion to the reigning House in Brazil, and to this day the man in the 
street in Rio, has not the faintest notion why it was expelled. Dom 
Pedro swayed the destinies of the realm for sixty years out of the 
seventy odd that have elapsed since Brazil was separated from the 
mother country. He gave it a constitution, prosperity, a place among 
nations, and at the time of his deposition it was said that the credit 
of the Empire was as good as that of any country in Europe, 
England and France alone excepted. He was a generous patron of 
art, science, and literature ; his visits to schools and hospitals and 
other public institutions were royal in their frequency ; he was lavish 
in his invitations to free-handed foreigners to come and inspect the 
finest bay in the world. Finally, he strengthened and straightened 
the back-bone of the country by allowing European merchants to 
carry on their transactions under possible conditions, thus indirectly 
providing occupation for every willing pair of white hands in the 
country, and not a few of the coloured ones in addition. Of course, 
nature meant Dom Pedro to be a scholar, not a king; however, 
under him good work got done, and if he came over here, leaving his 
daughter to play Regent and his son-in-law of Eu to virtually direct 
the national affairs, once or twice in his sixty years’ reign, when it 
would have been wiser to stay at home, men, even monarchs, have 
done worse things, and by punishing him unduly, Brazil has slipped 
away from her place asa Power, and become one of the States of 
South America. ‘To revert for one moment to that Act which in ill- 
judged haste bestowed freedom on a million and a-half of slaves: 
Brazil was not ripe for emancipation, as ensuing events showed but too 
clearly. Why should work be done by the free ? shouted the multitude, 
indolent, frivolous, and pleasure-loving, according to the dictates of 
their race and the tropical clime in which they live. With that they 
proceeded to consume the coffee, sugar, and other products of the 
plantations on which they had hitherto laboured, then, almost to a 
man, flocked to the towns in search of that other sugar and coffee 
which their enforced industry had sent off in former years, sure 
that they would find it still stored in readiness for them. The cities 
did not expand in response to the call made upon them. Negro 
snapped at Coolie, and Indian snarled at each, and the old problem 
of how to live without labour, proved difficult of solution as usual. 
Desperate slave-owners placed log and stone on the Government rails, 
and ruined landed-proprietors turned against the reigning dynasty not- 
withstanding that in it lay their one chance, and that the Emperor at 
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least had kept at 2s. 3d. the milrei, the current coin of the country, which 
was now about to fall to 10d. Then one handful of unscrupulous men 
in the army, and another in the navy, proclaimed a Government which 
for want of a better title they dubbed a Republic, and the Imperial 
family was told to go. Lookers-on declared that if in lieu of sitting 
quietly in his library until the self-constituted authorities came to 
arrest him, Gaston of Orleans, consort of the future Empress, had 
placed himself at the head of his regiment, and, calling the muti- 
neers by their right name, ridden them down, he would with ease 
have kept his father-in-law on the throne and won a vote of gratitude 
from every lover of. order in the Empire which Dom Pedro had 
welded together. As it was, the prince did not act, and the leaders 
of the rebels, who, exclusive of the boys from the military schools, 
numbered only a few hundreds in the first instance, proclaimed their 
own birthdays as public holidays and abolished all royal feast days, 
while telegrams from Hawarden complimented the Brazilians on their 
‘“‘bloodless revolution.” Presently the army set to work to destroy 
the navy, the navy the army, and each the city. Dictators dissolved 
Parliaments, Parliaments demanded the heads of different dictators, 
the civil war of 1893-4 began, and our own Government, while 
regretting that nothing could be done, lent a polite ear to the British 
merchants, who mentioned that, believing the country safe in the 
hands of Braganga-Orleans, they had advanced a hundred million for 
the development of the Empire and the furthering of their commercial 
interests in Brazil. 

The Duke of Nemours, to whose adhesion to Rome reference has 
been made, was almost the only member of his House, whether French 
or Spanish, whose loyalty to Leo XIII. suffered no diminution when 
his Holiness issued his celebrated Encyclical in February, 1892. The 
meaning of this ambiguous document appeared to be that the Pope 
considered opposition on the part of the French Catholics to the 
established form of Government had continued long enough, and that 
it was his desire they should no longer advocate the claims of the 
Monarchy in France. The Bishops of Vannes and of Autun, as repre- 
sentatives of their party, went in haste to Rome to learn if that were 
indeed the correct interpretation of the Encyclical. They returned 
comforted but still puzzled, and when other bishops who had followed 
to the Vatican declared that they had been assured the first reading 
was the right one, bewilderment reigned once more. That his Holi- 
ness should even be imagined to recommend the recognition of “ cette 
République franc-magonique et athéistique”’ was a suggestion too terrible 
for contemplation. Yet how in face of the document before them, and 
of the utterances from the pulpit of those who had discussed the matter 
with Pope Leo in person, were any other conclusions to be drawn ? 
Certain politicians, weary of standing where place and power were 
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not, heard the news with different ears, and under the name of ralliés 
gleefully announced themselves as released from their allegiance, and 
free to offer hand and tongue to a Government of which it seemed 
they had always in their secret heart approved. The Republic, how- 
ever, would none of them, and with closed doors to the right, the backs 
of former friends to the left, and each journalist and novelist in the 
country giving his own interpretation of the word radiié, the position 
of the party was not to be envied. Were it not that the said ralliés 
included in their numbers one or two such personages as the Comte de 
Mun, their secession would have been even less considered. De Mun 
was a man of high repute and great abilities ; he was at one time a 
close friend and trusted counsellor of the Count of Paris, and his 
Royal Highness never quite recovered from the shock he experienced 
on hearing that his adherent had, at the bidding of the Pope, passed 
to the ranks of the Republic. The Orleanists, their traditions not being 
ultra-clerical, resented this blow less than did Les Blancs d’Espagne, 
the Chambordistes of times gone by. These support the pretensions 
of “‘ his Majesty ” the Duke of Madrid, as the nearest male agnate of 
Henry V., grandson of Charles X., whom, according to the Salic Law, 
they hold as King of France and Spain. The Blancs constitute a 
great and potent though verbally a silent party in France, whose 
mission is to bide their time, and who meanwhile from their great 
wealth contribute liberally to the coffers of the Vatican. From their 
ranks, too, come those scholarly tirades which, anonymous or signed 
by a non-betraying pen-name as they usually are, appear at intervals 
in the political reviews of England and France, and prove to his 
Holiness that the defence of the Temporal Power is in good hands, and 
that some day the throne of the Savoyard, against which he chiefly 
encourages his partisans to fulminate, may be shaken to its foundations. 

The line the Prince of Joinville, who stands third among the 
princes, took in speaking of his senior has already been indicated. 
Had Orleans been writing of his brother, he might have said the 
latter had a good record as a sailor, a soldier, and a sportsman ; 
that he was well-read and of high culture, and, though not equal to 
one or two of the others in appearance, that he was an unusually 
fine-looking man. A postscript might have been added to say he 
was a good scientist and a good caricaturist, and that until his family 
left France, he had always in his waistcoat pocket a scheme for a 
descent on England and the annihilation of the British fleet. The 
prince was the most prominent person in the French Admiralty at 
the time, and caused a good deal of excitement in this country by 
the energy with which he prosecuted the idea of swooping down on 
our coast. He was the pet subject of the comic papers of the day, 
and was generally represented as a diminutive personage in a huge 
cocked hat with an enormous sword at his side, and there would be 
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either a miniature man-of-war on a table at his side or a fleet of 
cockle-shells at his feet. In the years when oceans lay behind him, 
the prince was rather fond of turning over these caricatures and 
telling what the toy fleet might have done had he remained at its 
head. The prince’s seamanship was not that of dry land only. He 
bombarded Tangier and Mogador fifty years ago, and with the aid 
of Marshal Bugeaud, victor at Islay, he reduced Morocco to sub- 
mission—a task more difficult of achievement in the earlier part of 
the century than it might be to-day, when the necessity for its per- 
formance still exists. The prince showed great personal bravery 
throughout the campaign, and at one time displayed an inclination 
to push affairs to an extreme that caused great irritation in England. 
He it was, by the way, who commanded the French frigate which 
brought the remains of Napoleon to Paris from St. Helena. 

The prince, as has been stated, has given his memoirs to the public, 
and Lady Mary Loyd has translated them into very satisfactory 
English. The pages form excellent reading, but their interest would 
have been trebled had a certain existing volume of caricatures been 
published with the written notes. Those who have seen these spirited 
sketches describe them as delicious. Many of them passed later into 
the hands of the Count of Paris, who, himself somewhat devoid of 
humour, delighted in that of others, and set great store on a collection 
he had made of caricatures of himself. In the Joinville drawings we 
see Thiers on horseback and Guizot on board ship; the King’s coun- 
cillors now smiling blandly in concert, now flying at each other’s 
throats; the Capitan Pasha now in war-paint and feathers, now 
curled up among the coils of his hookah on the door-mat at home ; 
Sir Robert Wilson as Bull and as John Bull, alone or surrounded by 
obsequious lieutenants and middies squatting on their British haunches; 
groups of gaping gamins looking on while steam is introduced into 
the French navy, and the blue-bloused ourrier expressing Itis opinions 
on all matters from barricades to bonbons. His brothers were 
favourite subjects for Joinville’s pen, and the King himself did not 
escape; in fact, there was little which his vivid imagination and 
obedient quill did not seize on and make their own. He had 
the average sailor’s contempt for politics and journalism, and this 
allowed him to accept existing conditions with an equanimity his 
brother of Aumale never attained. Another seamanlike quality 
possessed by His Royal Highness, was that of being able to make 
himself popular everywhere, and D. John Vill, as they called him in 
the fleet, left friends behind him in every British wardroom where he 
set foot. Soon after the war broke out in America in 1861, the 
Prince crossed the Atlantic with his son, the Duke of Penthtévre, 
whom he placed at the Naval Academy, then located at Newport. 


The youth remained there some time, passed his examination with 
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credit, and entered the American navy, in which he rose to the rank 
of lieutenant. The Prince was presently joined by his nephews, the 
Count of Paris and the Duke of Chartres, who were hoping to gain 
that military experience after which all the disinherited Orleans 
princes strive. ‘Ces jeunes Messieurs,” as Joinville always styled 
them in America, were appointed aides-de-camp to General McClellan, 
with the position of captains in the army, but his Royal Highness 
himself would accept no rank, merely accompanying the General in 
command as a friend and looker-on. The princes were treated most 
cordially by the Federal Government, and were witnesses of, and to a 
certain extent participators in, some of the most important events of 
the war, among these being the battles of Fair Oaks and Gain’s Mill. 
They remained with the army in the field until the close of the cam- 
paign in Virginia in June, 1862, and won admiration for the tact 
and self-control they displayed on various trying occasions. They 
gave their services gratuitously, but stipulated that they should be 
free to leave the service and go back to France at any moment, 
should events render that course advisable. They eventually returned 
to Europe, as we are told, “leaving behind them a reputation for 
military ability which historians of the war are never tired of 
extolling.” 

General McClellan, in writing of the Count of Paris, said: ‘“ One 
of their comrades during our war described the Count as a gentleman 
in the true sense of the word, imbued with a deep sense of duty, one 
to whom the motto noblesse oblige has a real meaning, and is not only 
an empty phrase.” The Count, who was possessed of considerable 
literary ability, compiled a history of this war, of which the first 
volume was published in 1874. It has been pronounced by good 
judges to be a thoughtful and scholarly piece of work. 

Many examples of the personal courage of the Prince of Joinville 
might be given. When in Mexico in command of the Creole, he was 
the first to enter the gates of Vera Cruz under a heavy fire, and, but 
for the devotion of one of his officers, would have paid the last penalty 
for his intrepidity. Passing over years starred with hair-breadth 
escapes, we find him, a few weeks after his father lost his throne, 
plunging into the flames of the Ocean Monarch, off Southampton, in 
the successful search of life to save; then, scorched and scarred, 
he returned home to dedicate part of that same evening to working at 
an article on the French navy for the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

The Prince of Joinville, who is the only one of the five brothers 
who still survives, married Frances, Princess Imperial of the Brazilian 
House of Braganca, a sister of the late ex-Emperor of Brazil; he is, 
therefore, uncle by marriage to the “ Empress Isabella of Brazil.” 
The only daughter of the prince married her cousin, the Duke of 
Chartres, and she and her children will inherit the great wealth of 
his Royal Highness. Their daughter, Princess Waldemar of Den- 
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mark, is among the most important members of the succeeding gene- 
ration of the House of Orleans. She was a favourite companion and 
confidante of the late Emperor of Russia, brother-in-law of her hus- 
band, and was credited with losing no opportunity of promoting the 
interests of her native country and of her family at the Courts of 
Copenhagen and Petersburg. Certain unofficial intrigues of three 
years ago, which were attributed to her, resulted in the dismissal of the 
well-known and popular Comte d’Aunay from the French Diplomatic 
Service. The Comte was accredited at the time to the Court of King 
Christian, and was suspected, rightfully or otherwise, of making 
private use of some State documents which came into his possession as 
representative of France, and of conducting negotiations with certain 
foreign Governments over the heads of his own official chiefs. This 
affair, though its Bismarck was wanting, had a parallel in the far more 
famous case of Count Harry Arnim. It is possible that Princess 
Waldemar had no connection with the matter beyond taking an 
intelligent interest in what concerned her House ; however, the contrary 
was generally believed to be the fact at thetime. Before leaving the 
princess it may be mentioned that her little daughter is the first 
instance in Denmark since the establishment of the Reformed religion, 
of a member of the Royal House being baptized in the ancient faith. 
This is a source of rejoicing to the Roman Catholic population of the 
country and of happiness to the mother, as, according to the terms of 
the marriage contract, her daughters alone were to be brought up as 
Romanists, and she had previously given birth only to sons. Of late 
years the princess has become very dévote, and her example has been 
followed by many of the ladies of the Court, who, with her, dedicate 
most of their time to good works and to attendance at the services in 
the private chapel of the princess. It is declared that her Royal 
Highness makes more converts than the priest himself. 

As with his brothers, the Duke of Aumale, fourth of the gallant 
band, found renown on the southern shores of the Mediterranean. A 
youth of nineteen he went to Algiers as aide-de-camp to the hero of 
his boyhood, his brother the Duke of Orleans. He was invalided 
home a year later, and went back fuming to his studies, but on regain- 
ing his strength was allowed to return to Africa, where, with a small 
body of men, he achieved the capture of Abd-el-Kader’s “ smala,”’ 
together with his standards, cattle, correspondence, and an immense 
treasure. Immediately afterwards between three and four thousand 
men laid their arms at the feet of the young soldier, which practically 
ended the war. His devotion to his duties, his popularity, and his 
splendid efficiency, induced the King to nominate his son, who was 
only twenty-five years of age at the time, as Governor-General of 
Algiers, and this post he retained until 1848, the year of his House’s 
downfall. He was a soldier to the core, and not the least touching of 
the pages dealing with the history of his life, are those which tell how 
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to the last he loved to gather round him the veterans who had fought 
with him in Algeria half a century before. (Quite recently he assembled 
as many as fifty one day at Chantilly, while at the sale of the property 
of the Count of Paris, he purchased the Chateau of Amboise, that it 
might serve as a home for old soldiers of the African campaigns. His 
brother officers, his Zouaves, the whole army, in fact, adored him, and 
not a few agreed with General Fleury that if, instead of bowing to the 
will of the faction that dethroned his father, he had thrown one-fourth 
of the eighty thousand of the army of Algeria, each one his wor- 
shipper, on board the ships of his brother Joinville anchored in the 
harbour, Louis Philippe would have died upon his throne instead of an 
exile in England. One cannot forbear to question if, in the long life 
he spent in comparative obscurity, the Duke of Aumale ever regretted 
that inaction and the quiet resignation of his post as Governor to 
General Cavaignac, and if so, did he ever bring himself to admit that 
regret to others ? 

The charming villa of Zucco in Sicily, with its white walls and 
lovely gardens, and Wood Norton, the Duke’s seat near Evesham, in 
Worcestershire, were favourite residences, though naturally neither 
vied with Chantilly in his affections. At Wood Norton he was an 
English squire, and he kept the management of the estate mainly in 
his own hands. After any protracted absence, his practice was to 
devote a week to riding over it, when he would personally inspect its 
mést remote farm, and survey the result of the experiments which 
were, at his suggestion, carried out at different points of the property. 
A history of the Prince of Condé, at which he worked for many 
years, was the most striking literary achievement of his Royal High- 
ness. It is grievous to have to state that the incompleted edition of 
the work was seized in Paris while being printed under the Empire 
in 1861. The Duke set the law in motion, but the obstacles inten- 
tionally thrown in his way were so many, that the bovk did not 
appear for eight years, when he was authorised by the Government 
to publish it. “ My father,’ said the Duke when discussing the 
treatment he had received, ‘my father brought back the remains 
of the first Napoleon, who was as great if not a greater man than 
my ancestor Condé. My father was not afraid of the effect it might 
produce on the nation. He was a braver man than the son of 
Hortense.” Eventually the work won for him the place he so 
coveted among the Immortals. He was elected by twenty-seven 
votes against one in succession to Montalembert. In 1889, the year 
when the decree banishing him from France was revoked, he was 
nominated President of the Academy. From that to the day of his 
death he never, if he could avoid it, missed a meeting of the L_.utute, 
and the weleome accorded at Chantilly to a fellow-Academician, was 
less warm only than that extended to one of the army of Algiers. 
A mournful episode in the life of the Duke of Aumale was the death 
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of his son, the Prince of Condé, at the age of twenty, which took 
place durinig a voyage round the world. When a mere child the 
prince gave promise of great intellectual abilities. He studied at 
the London University, attending the lectures regularly, and profiting 
much, as the Duke his father declared, by the instruction of a pro- 
found scholar, one of the professors there. The second son of his 
Royal Highness was Francis, Duke of Guise, who died at the age of 
eighteen from an affection of the brain caused by a fall from his 
horse. This, with the loss of his daughters and the death of his wife, 
Caroline, Princess of Bourbon and the Two Sicilies, whom he sur- 
vived for nearly thirty years, would have left the Duke a saddened 
man, even if he had not had, as he once said, to deplore “ the undoing 
of that great and glorious France created by my ancestors.” Re- 
fusing, however, to allow himself to be embittered by domestic 
affliction, he threw himself with renewed ardour into his literary and 
scientific pursuits with a result by which France profits to-day. 

Of the Duke personally it is difficult to speak in moderation. He 
was a king among men, a gallant knight, a brave soldier, a fine 
scholar, an illustrious man in the best sense of the word, and the 
most loyal-hearted son France ever had. If men write epic poems 
in the centuries to come, they will make of him their hero, and in this 
they will do well. The longing of his life was to serve his country— 
in the field if might be, but anyhow to serve; and it is pathetic in 
the extreme to see him offer each good gift in turn—his sword, his 
wealth, his literary and scientific attainments, his counsels, clear- 
sighted and high-souled—and have all either refused or accepted 
only in condescension. Even to Chantilly, great and glorious Chan- 
tilly, was given a grudged welcome, while the prince who led her by 
the hand found the door shut upon him so soon as she had passed 
through, and it was long before he was allowed to look on her fair 
and beloved face again. No space can be given to describe the force 
and splendid ability with which the Duke directed the proceedings of 
the trial of Bazaine, nor the pungent wit and scathing satire, expressed 
with equal eloquence in written or spoken words, with which he 
attacked the Napoleons, hereditary foes of his House. Passing 
allusion only must likewise be given to the wise and kindly interest 
he was never too busy nor too sad to express in all that concerned the 
younger members of his House, who have lost in him their truest 
friend, and to the love of the beautiful and the artistic acumen which 
combined enabled him to bring together one of the finest collections 
the modern world has seen. The Empress of Austria once dubbed 
the Duke of Aumale the most high-minded prince in Europe, and her 
words found quick response in every direction, some considering that 
if the word man had been substituted for that of prince, contradiction 


would have equally failed to be forthcoming. 
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TrutH is a winged goddess and most illusory in Greece. Her lamp, 
if she ever had one, has long ago been put out and her shrines broken. 
This I say with qualifications as to Macedonia and part of the Pelopon- 
nessos, but I make no reservation for Thessaly, the cradle of Hellas. 
In the course of the centuries its lakes and marshes have been abated, 
but it is stilla land of mists in more senses than one. For reproach, the 
Athenians and their neighbours dub the Thessalians “ Austrians.” 
It is a pity that these self-styled “ Hellenes” of the Mainland have 
not some modicum of Austrian truthfulness, industry, and courage 
in their composition. Doubtless the Thessalians deserve the con- 
tempt of any virile race, but there is neither force nor helpfulness in 
the Athenian kettle calling the Thessalian pot black. 

It is fit, I premise,so much and more, for although the notoriety 
of the Greek character for subtle insincerity has spread west as well 
as east, few know how much it is deserved. In a wide and varied 
experience I have never known a people whose public affairs and 
business intercourse were so flagrantly conducted upon a basis of 
systematised delusion. The races that to-day inhabit Hellas, speak- 
ing generally, have all the faults and few of the good qualities of the 
old Greeks. Their chicanery, as much as their inveterate indolence, 
have cramped the commerce and retarded the progress of the country. 
English merchants and traders declare that it is almost impossible to 
do business with the Greeks, so corrupt is the administration of the 
customs and so frail is the commercial morality of the people. All 
this, it may be said, is but the aftergrowth of weeds sown in ages of 
foreign domination. Yet Servia and Bulgaria, which suffered in 
like manner, are not cursed in such fashion. With few, if any, excep- 
tions the foreign journalists who recently proceeded to Greece were 
at the outset favourably disposed to the Greek cause. The plausible 
Greek, however, got found out, and those who wished to bless, found 
that truth required that they should ban. It was not only that they 
detested the utter incompetence, vapouring, and cowardice of the 
great majority of the Greek officers; or that they saw that the 
army was without organization, and the whole official class astound- 
ingly unscrupulous ; but that the ordinary native, even with the land 
in direst stress of war, neglected no opportunity to trick and cheat. 
Preferably, strangers were his prey. That many of them were 
volunteers come to give of their means and fight for Greece made no 
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difference. The indictment is black, but nevertheless, if needs be, 
capable of proof. Nor is half told of the causes which provoked the 
disgust of foreigners. The small meannesses of a people may be 
overlooked, but the callous treatment of volunteers, the cowardly aban- 
donment of women and children and wounded on repeated occasions 
to the enemy, deserve to be recalled against the Greeks, and particu- 
larly their military chiefs. To maltreat prisoners, leading them haltered 
and bound with ropes through the streets, to alter and destroy letters 
and telegrams, so that only garbled and false information should get 
abroad, are practices not commonly employed by the officials of 
civilised governments. Yet these things were frequently done before 
and during the War. The Turk is, individually, an honest com- 
panionable fellow, but taken collectively, either because of his 
Government or his creed, he is detestable. After this I am not 
likely, I hope, to be accused of flattering the Greeks. As between 
Greek and Turkish rule it is a choice of evils. But I confess if I 
had to elect my citizenship for either, it would nevertheless be for the 
nominal Christian government. Of course, there are Greeks who are 
honest, brave, truthful, and generous, but they are in depressing 
minority. And then many of them are Macedonian Greeks or Alba- 
nians. Still a few just men saved Nineveh. Will the few upright 
Greeks be able to save their fair land ? 

There are four things that stand out beyond all else in connection 
with the Greek war : 

First, That the king made the war and was not forced into it for 
dynastic reasons. 

Second, That the Greeks could have won, and taken Macedonia 
and Epirus had things been better managed. 

Third, That the Turk, nizam or irregular, is but an indifferently 
good soldier, at any rate in attack. 

Fourth, That Greece, under a proper financial administration, 
could pay her debts and a reasonable war indemnity besides, without 
the addition of a penny to the existing taxes. 

I am well aware that these views are quite contrary to the general 
preconceived opinions formed in this country. At one time, not long 
ago, I would have scoffed at these statements, but these conclusions, 
bit by bit, shaped themselves in my mind as the panorama of events 
unfolded before me during my sojourn in Greece. I shall set out in 
part what brought about my change of views. After my experience 
of the untrustworthiness of Greek evidence, I will not adduce other 
testimony than that of Englishmen or Italians, except in one or two 
instances. In the latter cages I have guarded myself by restricting 
the reference to words uttered under circumstances where their 
ulterior import was unlikely to be foreseen. 
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When I arrived in Athens early last March, although the Cretan 
insurrection was being openly supported by Greek arms, war had not 
been declared against Turkey. It was what I think was once 
described in Parliament as “a condition of war,”’ but not war. How 
had it come about? A recurrent period of fostered unrest in Crete 
and the Armenian massacres had put Turkey in the European black 
books. Here was a chance for a Grecian game of “ bluff” or brag 
and intrigue. An acquisition of territory would increase the borrowing, 
possibly the political potentiality of Greece. The Greeks had a fleet, 
the Turks had none of any value that made for security ; and then was 
there not always sympathetic Europe ready to intervene if the worst 
came to the worst? For atime the Premier, M. Delyannis, and his 
colleagues readily supported King George in his inception and play 
of the game of “ bluff” as against the European Powers. Up toa 
certain stage the game looked safe, but when the King one day proposed 
that they should take a step from which there was no safe retreat for 
him or the Ministry, M. Delyannis declined to do so before consulting 
his colleagues and the Chamber of Deputies. Subsequently King 
George sent again for the Premier, who was notoriously averse from 
war, and told him that troops must be sent at once to Crete. Again 
the Premier demurred, and the King. thereupon said, “ I have taken it 
upon myself to order them to go. They will start within two hours. 
Everything is ready.” M. Delyannis, who at that time told the 
story to an old English friend of his, said that he at first stoutly 
protested, but believing the King had received some private 
assurances from one or other of the Great Powers, he acquiesced. The 
expedition sailed, and the King and M. Delyannis acquired a sudden 
access of popularity, for the Greeks went mad with jubilant excite- 
ment. Hysteria is catching, and others besides Greeks began hallooing 
and crying that Greece should have Crete, Epirus, and Macedonia, 
without waiting to consider whether she could administer those 
States. 

The Great Powers, however, displayed no haste to accede to Greek 
methods or demands for the incorporation of Crete. King George 
and his advisers rashly decided to attempt to hasten matters in their 
own fashion. Agitation was begun without and within the Turkish 
frontier, and the Ethnike Hetairia manufactured alarms and dis- 
turbances in Macedonia and Epirus. Attempts were made in other 
directions, but though money and emissaries were sent, nothing came 
of it. Meanwhile the mobilisation of the Greek army was begun, 
and later on reserves were called out. Knowing a good deal about 
the relative condition of preparedness for war of both Turkey and 
Greece, I spoke without reserve on the subject to the King and, later 
on, to the Princes. I told them nearly every military intelligence 
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department in Europe knew that Turkey had been getting her 
troops ready for a year past to deal with insurrection or invasion 
along the Macedonian frontier. Within the Salonica military district 
she had nearly one hundred thousand men under arms, all well 
trained and passably equipped. Besides infantry she had nearly ten 
thousand cavalry, and within a month could place a further force of 
seventy thousand infantry in the field. Against these the Greeks 
could not bring more than sixty thousand regulars. There no doubt 
might be mustered twice that number of men, but they would be 
untrained irregulars and volunteers who would take a month at least 
before they could be of much use, and Turkey would have her bands 
of irregulars out also to offset their value. It was notorious besides 
that the Greek army was indifferently organised, that it had no trans- 
port, no commissariat department, no medical department, and was 
without anything like a sufficiency of trained officers. 

I may state here that the Greek army was nominally about eighty 
thousand strong. For ten years the annual conscript draft should 
have produced between twenty-four and twenty-six thousand recruits. 
Only about sixteen thousand, however, were annually mustered in, 
and these were drilled in a slovenly fashion. Discipline has long 
been at a low ebb in the Greek service, for sergeant or private never 
hesitates to argue with an officer as to whether such and such an 
order should be executed. I have repeatedly seen privates refuse to 
obey their captains and colonels, and even proceed to openly discuss 
with them why they should not, and always without any attempt 
being made to punish the men for insubordination. Prepared or not, 
the Greeks clamoured for war, never doubting latterly but that they 
would win. They protested that the Hellenes were aroused and 
would fight and die, if need be, to the last man. Greece would not 
waive an iota of her demands. We were told that the Greeks scat- 
tered throughout the Turkish Empire would spring to arms and 
paralyze the enemy’s hands. There were to be fearful outbreaks in 
Macedonia, Epirus, and Albania, and tumults and burnings in all the 
chief cities under Turkish rule where Greeks dwelt—Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Salonica, and so on. I was informed that insurrectionary 
bands were being got ready to invade Macedonia and Epirus, and I 
was introduced to several of the leaders of these new expeditions. 
As I saw war was inevitable, I left Athens, and, going to Thessaly, 
made frequent excursions along the frontier from Olympus to Met- 
sova. Weeks before war was declared the Greek officials, civil and 
military, armed, equipped, and “stiffened” with detachments of 
Evzoni, their best troops, the various insurrectionary bands that were 
to invade Turkish territory. I saw many of these Greek fillibusters 
at Kalabaka and other places. By order from Athens the local com- 
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mandants supplied them with stores, transport, and trenching tools, 
and sent guides to direct them, so that they should slip across into 
Macedonia at the most suitable points for conducting their operations. 
Later on I saw and spoke with many of the Italian volunteers on 
their return from the incursion to Baltino. Most of them were 
highly incensed at what they said was the cowardice and incompe- 
tence of the Greek officers who accompanied them. They accused 
the native irregulars of pillaging, burning dwellings, and barbarous 
doing to death of wounded Turkish soldiers. Certainly half of them 
said they had been tricked into thinking the Greeks were civilised, 
and so were determined to return forthwith to Italy. However, much 
often happens in war, even when it is between highly civilised 
nations, that is best left unsaid, for sickening deeds are frequently 
done in frenzy and blood lust by undisciplined brutish natures. 

The Greeks had a fairly long innings carrying on the war within 
Turkish territory, whilst disingenuously disclaiming responsibility for 
the acts of their own levies. Finally, in April, the Sultan declared 
war and set his forces in motion. Prior to that date the Greeks had 
moved up the whole of their available strength close to the Thessalian 
frontier. The army numbered nearer fifty than sixty thousand, of all 
ranks. They had discreetly strengthened all their outposts, and 
stationed reserves near the chief passes, from Melouna to Koutra. It 
should be remembered that the Greeks were upon the Thessalian 
plain, where the moving of troops to and fro, and upon interior lines, 
presented no serious difficulty. They had a good carriage road 
between Trikkala, where General Mavromichali had his headquarters 
with one Greek division (practically an army corps), and Larissa, 
where General Macrise, the senior officer, had his divisional head- 
quarters. I have often gone in six hours between Trikkala and 
Larissa on horseback and by carriage. There was also railroad com- 
munication between the two towns, but the route c/d Velestino, near 
Volo, was a circuitous one. Telegraphic lines also connected the two 
places, and indeed many more of the strategic points, wires having been 
carried up to near Melouna and the other passes. The Turks, on the 
other hand, were so situated that they had to begin operations rather 
cribbed in the hilly country of Macedonia, where it is broken up into 
numberless small valleys. They had no railroad anywhere near the 
front for the transport of war material, or for sending back their sick 
and wounded. Edhem Pasha had his troops distributed in relatively 
small bodies along the whole frontier. It was a source of weakness 
and could only have been justified as a precaution against raids. But 
it offered a tempting opportunity for the destruction in detail of the 
Turkish army in Macedonia. His chief camp and headquarters was 
Elassona, a few miles north of Melouna pass, where early in April he 
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had about 25,000 men scattered about the valley. I am dealing in 
this article with Thessaly only, though much of what appears equally 
affects Epirus. As will have been gathered, the Turks were without 
any but long and weak lines to maintain their communications. 
Long before the war commenced the use even of the sea to curtail 
distances was denied them by the Greek fleet. Salonica, which was 
their real base of supplies before and during hostilities, was open 
to attack and capture by any bold admiral. Its seizure or the 
landing of an expedition upon the coast near it would have meant the 
cutting of the Turkish lines, or, at any rate, the necessary weakening 
of his available force to protect the point, and in the end possibly 
Edhem’s withdrawal from the frontier. Such was the outlook. 

Whilst General Macrise kept his division about 35,000 strong 
between Larissa and the frontier town of Turnavo he could threaten 
the enemy at passes a score of miles apart. He might even by a 
flank movement hurry them through the Vale of Tempe and been 
upon Turkish territory under the eastern slopes of Olympus, supported 
by the fleet, before Edhem had stirred from Elassona. The safety of 
Larissa and much of Thessaly would have been temporarily secured 
by roughly damming the brawling Penios river with trees and rocks. 
Part of the country would have been put under water, and the 
bridging of the river would have been difficult for the Turks. A score 
of things ¢ould and should have been done that were left undone. 
General Mayromichali from his position menaced the Turks guarding 
the passes on their side from Boorassi eastward to Kalabaka. War 
with the Turk has been, according to the Greek, that which he desired 
beyond all else. Yet they made no adequate preparation for the 
contingency they provoked, and plunged into the campaign without 
an intelligence department, without maps, without field glasses, 
without sufficient provision for signalling, and with the most incom- 
petent body of officers that ever troops had set over them. In my 
experience rank and file are much alike in fighting quality the world 
over amongst Caucasians. It is the training and the officers that make 
the difference as to the relative value of troops in action. To look at, 
the Greek officers seemed well enough, until the Turkish shells and 
bullets began to fly about. There were some, however, who, though 
knowing their danger, and devoutly crossing themselves as every 
hurtling shell burst near, yet stood their ground and did their work 
right bravely. But the majority were not of that cast. It is too 
often overlooked, as it was by the Greeks, that the profession of 
arms nowadays is highly technical, and as a calling requires years of 
studious application. 

Before war was declared the Crown Prince Constantine arrived in 
Larissa, and took over the command of the Greek army in Thessaly. 
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Prince Constantine is a tall, fair young man of about thirty years, 
with mild blue eyes and a Danish cast of features. He had no 
military experience ; and, as events disclosed, was neither of a martial 
disposition nor of a firm temperament. He showed subsequently that 
he felt keenly his false position, and he tried to excuse the awful 
failures made in the conduct of the campaign of panic and flight. It 
was mayhap as part of his idea of his duty to the State and the Greeks 
that laudatory and absolutely untruthful telegrams were manufactured 
out of “whole cloth” and published to the world, describing his 
gallantry in action and the manifold dangers he recklessly incurred 
in fighting the Turks. Much the same sort of bombastic nonsense in 
a lesser degree was disseminated in his brothers’ interest. On the 
arrival of Prince Constantine General Macrise was appointed Chief 
of Staff. Nicolas Macrise, or Nikolaoz Makriz, had seen fighting 
in previous Greek wars. He is a tall elderly man, well over sixty, of 
spare, active figure, with genial flashing dark eyes. In manner he is 
unreserved and frank. His features are strongly marked, and the big, 
slightly pendulous, always rubicund nose is of a type often seen on the 
faces of good soldiers. Macrise is always tranquil, even when the 
action is not going as he would wish. Many a chat have I enjoyed 
with the old General, who was always the same cheerful, wary, and 
resolute leader. On only two occasions did I observe him show signs 
of vexation ; one was when the retirement was ordered from the fron- 
tier, and the other at Mati, when the Turks tried to turn his right. 
General Mavromichali, who comes of a famous Morean family, 
stands over six feet high, and is about sixty years of age. He is one 
of the old school of disciplinarians, and sets an example to his officers 
and men by appearing always well groomed and punctilious in the 
discharge of every routine of duty. He gave the cavalry regiment 
attached to his command plenty of work, and made a very serviceable 
body of men out of them quite early in the war. General Mavro- 
michali, however, was properly reputed more as a fire-eater than an 
able leader. He certainly was inferior to General Macrise in tactical 
skill and the knowledge of his profession. Much of the success that 
attended the earlier handling of the Greek artillery at Mati was due 
to the disposition of the batteries and the personal supervision of 
Colonel Zaphiropoulos, whilom chief of staff to General Macrise. 
General Smolensky, or Smolenitz, for he changed his name 
because his brother whilst in the government did something he 
regarded as dishonourable, is a stout well-built man of forty-five years. 
By birth and descent he is a Macedonian. He first became promi- 
nent by his obstinate defence of Ravenni with seven weak battalions 
against the Turks. What made the incident more remarkable was 
that it occurred after the flight of the Greek army from Mati and 
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Turnavo, when he was without supports to right or left. He declined 
to leave without orders or until he was beaten in action. Strangely 
enough he succeeded in withdrawing his small force from under the 
eyes of the whole of Edhem’s army. 

With war getting nearer each day neither General Macrise nor the 
Crown Prince manifested any real interest in preparing for it. Roads 
and bridges were not quickly repaired. ‘The erection of defensive 
works in Larissa was carried on in a half-hearted manney and they 
were never completed. No effort was made to hold the Turks in 
check in case of disaster, by means of field works which could have 
been thrown up and armed at various points covering Larissa. 
The Crown Prince rejected plans of campaign put before him by his 
generals, adopting instead the suggestions of his personal favourites. 
He spent most of his hours in his Palace at Larissa, and I am not 
sure that he once closely inspected the frontier. It was brought under 
his notice that Melouna Pass was strongly fortified by the Turks, 
and could not be carried without terrible loss. He was counselled to 
let it severely alone, except that he should try and block the exit by 
field works on the low ground. He did neither. 

Independence Day having passed without a general invasion of 
Macedonia by the Greeks, it is likely that the Turks had thought the 
danger over, when suddenly firing began in a night along the frontier 
from Nezeros to Ravenni. For a day or two-the Greeks carried all 
before them, capturing many block-houses and taking a number of 
prisoners. ‘They succeeded in penetrating Turkish territory in some 
places for two or three miles. Everywhere they were doing splendidly, 
far better than I anticipated. Prince Constantine moved his head- 
quarters out each day some five miles, from Larissa to the farm or 
manor house of Dendera, about fifteen miles from the nearest point 
where fighting was going on. Gresovala, Melouna, Ai Lais, Boouasi, 
and Ravenni were the passes upon his front. Mavromichali was 
hammering the Turks on his own account to the east-of Koutra, for 
the Greeks, like their enemy, were indifferent to or had not learned 
the advantages of concentration in attack. The country being rough 
and hilly, loose limestone and marble rocks were readily piled into 
shelters for riflemen. The evils of the want of training were mini- 
mised because of the roughness of the country, and the sharp-witted 
Greek to that extent had advantage over the Mussulman. Meanwhile 
the amiable Crown Prince, stationed almost out of the sound of 
cannon, was supposed to be directing operaticns. Scant tidings of the 
fighting were borne to him by a eyclist, by mounted couriers, and now 
and then a heliograph message came in. Vossibly a Von Moltke 
might have managed to successfully handle an army under such con- 
ditions, but no German nor British general would have stayed at 
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Dendera a moment with better places closer to the fighting lines. 
Strangely, the Greeks maintained their advantage, and even seized 
Gresovala, a dominating mountain west of Melouna. The Turks 
were in immediate danger of being outflanked in one part of the field 
of operations, and separated from their main force at Elassona. It 
was midday, the 19th of April, when at a critical moment for the 
safety of a portion of Edhem’s forces an order arrived from the Crown 
Prince to cease firing and retire the whole Greek army back upon their 
own side of the frontier. Whether the order came as an instruction 
from Athens makes little difference. The mischief was done, and the 
Greek soldiers were furious at being stopped. General Macrise sent 
asking for explanations, and begging to have the order rescinded at 
once. After an interval of three hours, during which there was little 
or no firing, a message arrived from headquarters that a blunder had 
been made and the army was to readvance and engage the enemy. 
It was a lost opportunity, for the Turks followed up the Greeks and 
reoccupied the lines from which they had been driven. Needless to 
say they quickly strengthened and added to the defensive rows of 
walls to cover their infantry. It was given out by the Prince and 
those of his suite that he had issued no such order to retire, and that 
the whole affair arose through the mistake of a courier. That story is 
not accepted, as there are those who declare they saw the order in 
black and white. The cost of the blunder was a serious one to the 
Greeks, for in a futile attempt, on the following day, to retake 
Gresovala, General Mavromichali lost two thousand men. His army 
had been drawn in to co-operate more directly with Macrise’s division. 

On the 21st of April, without any of the pictorial display or reputed 
hand-to-hand fighting, some forty thousand Turks, not less, accom- 
panied by three cavalry regiments and half a score of batteries, 
quietly streamed down the zigzag paved way in the steep Melouna 
pass into Thessaly. They occupied the village of Legaria and posi- 
tions among the lowest foot hills at the outlet of the pass. The Greeks 
were not able to embarrass them as they deployed, although an 
attempt was made to find the range with artillery. Holding tight 
grip on the frontier hills upon their left, the Greek army extended to 
the right, occupying the Mati-rock and old Roman baths in strength. 
Their extreme right stretched for two miles ina semicircle, and rested 
upon the village of Mesalaria, under the hill-ranges that run east to 
Tempe. Thus were the Turks held, as it were, in a gateway, unable 
to come out upon the Thessalian plain. For two days there was a 
fierce artillery duel, interspersed occasionally with sharp rifle fire as 
the infantry became engaged on the right and left of the line. Once 
or twice the enemy tempted fortune by trying to pierce the centre at 
Mati, but the attacks were easily repulsed by the Evzoni and a brigade 
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of regulars. During a lull in the battle I saw the Crown Prince ride up 
to a battery, where he remained two minutes; so he was certainly 
technically under fire during the war. Neither on the Wednesday 
nor run-away Thursday did the Turks have the best of the fighting. 
It was the other way, for though the enemy gained ground at 
Mesalaria and upon their left, they were each day driven in. All had 
ended in favour of the Greeks when the sun set on the 22nd April, 
and the battle of Mati was over. The Turks retired to their bivouacs 
and the Greeks to theirs after the evening meal. All was still, for 
firing had ceased for the day. The rumour that the Turks had 
captured Derili and so imperilled the Crown Prince’s right, General 
Macrise assured me was false. I had gone towards the right and 
saw no signs of their presence. Nay, better, late that evening I met 
a friend in Larissa, just in from Baba, which is opposite Derili. He 
said, without knowing why I inquired, that there were no Turks, 
so far as he had heard, at Nezeros, and positively none in or near 
Derili. 

It was that same night that the Crown Prince ordered the army 
to retreat upon Larissa, twenty-five miles distant by road. About 
8 p.m. the men were roused from their first sleep and commanded to 
fall in. They did so very orderly and quietly, thinking it was 
intended to deliver a surprise attack upon the Turks. The whole 
army was on the march, and had got five or six miles from the battle- 
field, or close to Turnavos, when the unaccountable mad panic seized 
them. Some say it originated one way, some another. Cavalry and 
artillery, to escape from an imaginary danger, charged through their 
own infantry and galloped towards Larissa. Iifles were fired, blows 
were struck, men and animals were thrown down, and vehicles were 
overturned and smashed. The army broke into pieces and became a 
furious rabble, which fled by road and fields south as hard as most 
could run. Arms and ammunition and baggage were cast aside 
wholesale. The Greek officers, as a rule, behaved worse than the 
men, for they led the fleeing mob, and many of them never stopped 
until they reached Pharsala or Volo. Shamefaced pretence was made 
that a stand would be made at Larissa, but no serious attempt was 
made to stop the fugitives, who streamed through the town in the 
early hours, and continued their flight on to Pharsala. Neither for 
that nor other flagrant acts of desertion in face of the enemy have I 
heard of one Greek being shot ‘ pour encourager les autres.” The 
whilom Greek army was a mob convinced that the Turkish cavalry 
was upon their heels, though it never was near them. It gave them 
the strength of despair, and so they covered afoot fifty to sixty miles 
within twenty-four hours. The inhabitants of Larissa and all the 
surrounding country, terrified at the sudden calamity, were left by 
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the military and civic authorities, without hint or warning, to shift 
for themselves. 

There were divided counsels that terrible night and morning in 
the Crown Prince’s Palace in Larissa, to which he had retired as 
usual. Contradictory orders were sent out one after the other. The 
English nurses, in whose safety I and others were naturally inte- 
rested, received conflicting official instructions what to do and where 
to betake themselves. At 5 A.m. the Crown Prince slipped quietly 
off to the railway station, and got aboard a special train which 
steamed off to Pharsala vid Velestino. The English nurses managed 
to go by the same train as far as Velestino, whence they went to 
Volo. Later on the Crown Prince’s horses were galloped furiously 
through the town, to be taken across country to Pharsala, whilst the 
headquarters’ baggage followed in four wagons. The women and 
children of Larissa had to carry what they wished to save upon theirown 
backs. Thousands of these helpless creatures, together with sick and 
wounded soldiers, were left around the railway station, whilst officers 
rode off upon the early or later special trains, to fly, as some of them 
did, as far as Athens. The troops had gone hours before I left 
Larissa, and even then there were no sigus of the enemy to be seen. 
Truth was, the Turks were at a loss to comprehend the disappear- 
ance of the Greeks and feared a trap, so they did not pursue the 
Crown Prince nor his army. General Smolensky, who was probably 
forgotten by the headquarters’ staff, held on fighting at Boorassi, 
near Turnavos, until the afternoon, when he slowly retired upon 
Larissa and thence towards Pharsala. 

Incidentally it has been shown that Turks and Greeks displayed 
little initiative in action, and were slow to take advantage of each 
other’s mistakes—the want of dash or making most of opportunity was 
the conspicuous fault on either side. Whilst on his way to Pharsala, 
General Smolensky was directed to hold Velestino, an important point, 
for there the Volo, Larissa, Pharsala, Kalabaka line branches north 
and west. or fully three days the army in Pharsala remained in an 
utterly disorgartised state, no one trying to evolve order out of that 
chaos. The Philhellenic legion maintained some semblance of discip- 
line, and with Evzoni were put to guard the railway station, which is 
over a mile north of the town. The Crown Prince had his new 
headquarters in Pharsala, where he kept close indoors. Perceiving 
there was not much likelihood of the Primce’s army doing any serious 
fighting, I decided to follow the fortunes of Smolensky’s force then 
encamped around Velestino. Pharsala was readily accessible by train, 
so I ran up occasionally to see how the troops fared. The arrival of 
the Greek fleet in Volo waters comforted the distracted Thessalians 
greatly, and gave a little courage to the fugitive Greek officers, who, 
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finding the railway open and safe, began to slink back to search after 
their lost commands. Why the Greek fleet did so little has always 
been more or less of a puzzle. From a British officer I heard that the 
old Admiral had been unable to get his orders obeyed for an operation 
near Salonica. On that occasion he told Prince George that, as there 
was a manifest disinclination on His Highness’s part to carry out the 
orders, it would be better to retire and let the second in command 
execute them. That was a proposition which the Prince would not 
accept, and so next to nothing was done by the really powerful Greek 
ships. It took the Turks about one week to reach Velestino. General 
Smolensky’s position there was not really a strong one. His right 
and left rested upon the high ridges twelve miles west of Volo. But 
his army was quite isolated, being miles away from the army under 
Prince Constantine. Nevertheless he was told to hold the junction, 
and that he settled down to do. Upon the possession of the junction 
depended how long the Greeks under the Crown Prince could hold on 
at Pharsala, for all their supplies had to be sent by rail. If it were 
cut they would have to abandon Thessaly, falling back into the 
Phourka Pass or on Domoko. 

Edhem and Osman Pashas appeared before Velestino on the 30th 
April with a force of at least thirty thousand men of all arms. There 
was no difficulty in estimating their numbers as they came along the 
plain from the west, the main body following the road and railway, 
and a detached force of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, off to the 
north, skirting the low ground of Lake Karla. They lost no time in 
coming into action. Rizumnylon, a little village two or three miles 
due north of Velestino, was seized and, as usual, fired in part. Then 
they vigorously assailed Smolensky’s centre, whilst a detached 
force, numbering about five thousand, came up and endeavoured to 
turn the Greeks’ leaders right by scaling the hills round by Pilaf 
Tepé. Smolensky, who, of regulars and irregulars, had got together 
nearly ten thousand men, clung to his ground, from which they failed 
to dislodge him. There were heavy losses that day on both sides, 
and the Turks, no doubt, in the customary military euphemistic way, 
spoke of the affair as a mere reconnaissance in force. Next morning 
they retired to Gherli, a large village twelve miles to the west, with- 
out seeking to renew the contest. But they returned the following day 
in more or less force, and fighting went on daily thereafter for a week. 
The enemy slightly altered his attack tactics, trying by repeated 
assaults to get round Smolensky’s left, where the ground was broken 
and hilly. Had they succeeded in getting upon the high bare range 
of Kinos Kephalos they would have been masters of the situation. 
During the course of a very fierce attack upon the Greek lines on the 
5th of May the Turks penetrated to Velestino station and effected a 
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temporary lodgment to the south, within the extensive gardens and 
mulberry groves. They struck his left centre, which stood firm, and 
a cavalry charge upon the guns was easily repulsed. But the Greek 
centre was for some time in danger of being broken. The enemy 
in the mulberry grove were upon their flank, a great gap between 
two battalions ranged i in fighting line affording an opening which 
the Turk, happily, slowly and with no great ardour, advanced into. 
The Greek right centre, upon the low bare. fields, thereupon retired 
for a distance of several hundred yards. Smolensky instantly sent 
them back into their shallow rifle-pits. Although the Turkish fight- 
ing line was within two hundred and fifty yards of them, they got 
there, and a party of Greeks having driven the enemy back upon the 
flank, the position was saved. 

Meanwhile, two thousand Turkish Albanians, advancing under 
cover of cavalry and guns, got a firm footing upon the lofty ranges 
north of Pilaf Tepé, where there were only a few Evzoni with a 
battalion of regulars in reserve to oppose them. Luckily a hundred 
or two Italian and other irregulars came up from Volo and went out 
along the hills to help in opposing them. The Turks, however, by 
dint of numbers and with considerable courage forced their way to 
within thirty paces of the top of the main ridge. Running from 
bush to bush and piling a few stones for protection in front was how 
they succeeded with comparatively little loss in all but closing with 
the two companies of Evzoni who held the crest behind low walls of 
loose stones. The Greek highlanders did not run, and being good 
marksmen, the Turks hesitated to charge or show themselves more 
than they could help. In the end, after several hours’ heavy firing, 
either the Turkish ammunition gave out, or, as I think, the Geesk 
irregulars with a battalion which was sent forward threatened their 
line of retreat, and so the Albanians bolted back downhill much 
faster than they ascended. They left several hundred dead and 
wounded behind them, most of them big, strong, fair-haired and 
reddish-bearded fellows, more like East-coast Englishmen than the 
stereotyped Turk. The escaping remnant were shelled by the Greek 
battery in the low ground as they ran in all directions from the hills 
back to their cavalry. Had Smolensky been able to follow the 
Turks up that day, he might have sent them into Larissa before 
morning. In vain he despatched telegram after telegram to the 
(‘rown Prince at Pharsala to send him reinforcements by train, as the 
lurks could have been trapped and half of them cut off. The Turks 
+ stl admitted to me that they should have had to abandon 

ir guns and would have lost many prisoners had they been followed 
up, as their men were tired out and their ammunition was exhausted. 
No response was vouchsafed by the Crown Prince, and the enemy, 
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instead of being pursued and harassed as they feared would be the 
case, were able to retreat in good order. 

When the battle was over and won and all was quiet, the Turks 
having retired to Gherli, General Smolensky, at 8 p.m., wired once 
more to the Crown Prince, asking for orders and for leave to advance 
against the enemy. At 4 A.M. next morning he received a brief wire 
from Pharsala from the Crown Prince, saying substantially, “ I 
withdraw this evening (the day of Smolensky’s battle) with the army 
to Domoko; rejoin there immediately.” This was the absolute 
abandonment of all Thessaly to theenemy. As subsequently appeared, 
the Crown Prince, quite unnecessarily, let locomotives and guns 
again fall into the hands of the Turks. The siege train of long 
Krupps at Larissa were left behind without an attempt to haul them 
off, although the carriages and limbers were in perfect order. Smo- 
lensky had to get away somehow, and he followed out the original 
plan of falling back eastward on Almyros, whence, by a detour, he 
could reach Lamia and Domoko. It may be added that the Crown 
Prince retreated without trying his fortune in a general engagement, 
though his position at Pharsala was all but impregnable. The Turks 
did not win the place, however, without a fight, for an advanced force 
of Evzoni and the Philhellenic Legion held a low ridge seven miles 
north of Pharsala for several hours. Their numbers all told were 
under two thousand, yet they withstood Edhem’s army, which was 
over sixty thousand strong, forcing it to deploy and engage with 
artillery and infantry. Steadily fighting step by step, the enemy 
sometimes getting within two hundred yards, they retired on Pharsala. 
It was late in the afternoon when they re-crossed the stream under 
fire and got back to the main body. They had lost heavily: five out 
of the fourteen Englishmen in the Legion were down with wounds, 
and the Italians were in much the same plight. Though heavily 
encumbered with their wounded, the Evzoni and the Legion, fight- 
ing in full view of their own army, had not a battalion nor a man 
sent out by the Commander-in-Chief to help them. That night every- 
body was ordered to retreat into the mountains of the Othrys range, 
to Phourka Pass and Domoko. 

The telegram General Smolensky got at 4 s.m. was the last he 
had for several days thereafter from the Crown Prince. He was 
astounded, nay, furious, at the news of a second flight without a 
battle, or a defeat. ‘The Prince’s men,” said he, “ are the same as 
mine. They can win battles against the Turks if some one will lead 
them.”’ Had the Prince been seen that day in flight again by the 
regulars and irregulars with Smolensky, many more rifles would 
have been discharged at the fugitive officers than were fired at the 
trains which conveyed the headquarters on the “runaway” day 
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from Larissa. The Turks came out that day from Gherli in 
much foree at 5 a.m., and wheeling their right round Smolensky’s 
left, essayed once more to drive him out of Velestino. Without 
flurry the Greek leader had made his dispositions before they 
appeared. All the reserve ammunition was sent back to Almyros, 
and most of the sick and wounded into Volo. It was wonderful 
how slowly the Turks gained ground considering the numbers opposed 
to them. Four or five of the enemy’s batteries shelled a poor little 
battery-and-half of Greeks, who only replied at intervals, The 
Turks furiously cannonaded the Greek infantry and irregulars upon 
the hills on the west of Velestino, bursting shrapnel and common 
shell right and left. Their cavalry menaced various points, the 
troopers, as usual, firing their repeating rifles from horseback. One 
or two Greek shells invariably sent them scampering off. A division 
of Albanian infantry swept forward to carry the lofty range known 
as Kinos Kephalos. They swarmed up the mountain sides in long 
lines, the men firing from the shoulder as they advanced upon the 
thin detachments of Greek skirmishers. Smolensky slowly retired 
his left as the Turks pressed forward. By one o’clock the mountain- 
top was gained by the Turks, who loudly hurrahed thereat. Still, 
with the left driven off to the lower hills, the left centre did not 
give way. Outflanked as they were made no apparent difference to 
the men, for they hotly engaged the Turks appearing on their front 
and flank. Skirmishers also clung to the rocks and every bit of cover, 
holding in check the Albanians upon Kinos Kephalos. Parties of 
Greeks, regulars and irregulars, singly and in twos, threes, or more, 
pressed forward from the left centre with singular boldness, skirmished 
at close quarters with the main body of Albanians, who suffered severely. 
By 3 p.m. General Smolensky’s left had been quietly withdrawn 
three miles and placed in position upon a new line facing west- 
ward. The Turks burned more powder until 5 p.m., but did not 
succeed in taking Velestino that night, for the centre and right 
remained in their lines, and the enemy contented themselves with 
their nominal victory upon the left. On Saturday, the roads being 
clear, Smolensky withdrew the remainder of his little army towards 
Almyros, which he gained by easy stages, practically unmolested 
during the march. He continued to exhibit the same tenacity there, 
for he was ordered to remain at that place until a further command 
same to fall back to Lamia. The fresh instruction was owing to the 
Crown Prince having abandoned Domoko and the Phourka Pass to 
the Turks whilst he retreated to Thermopylae. Upon that occasion 
also Prince Constantine declined to venture upon a general engage- 
ment, the battle of Domoko being an advanced guard affair, so far 
as the Greek forces were concerned. Yet the position was an almost 
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impregnable one, for the Phourka Pass is nearly 3,000 feet high, 
and the hills behind overlook and command the roads by which the 
Turks advanced. Would matters have gone differently if the King 
had yielded to the demand to take the field at the head of the army ? 
I doubt it : there was no sign of military genius about the royal court. 
The Greeks might have had five hundred to a thousand excellent 
foreign officers for the asking, but that, and, as I have shown, much 
more, they neglected to do. If they had the war had gone differently. 

I have spoken of the gleaning information before and during the 
war from within the Turkish lines. Circumstances made it necessary 
that I should return to Volo whilst the Turks were there and during 
hostilities. As I did not wish to be detained I entered the port 
secretly and by night, taking the risks. From English friends and 
acquaintances I saw on that occasion I learned that the Turks, par- 
ticularly the irregulars, had committed a great number of outrages of 
one kind and another. The least of their acts of barbarism was the 
burning of churches and dwellings, but that I had seen for myself. 
The correspondents, or, at any rate, two of them who were with the 
Turks, assured me that personally they had run great risk of being 
shot by their own side. Mr. Bigham, of The Times, and Lieutenant 
H. Weldon, of the Morning Post, were both fired at by Albanians, who 
discharged their rifles at them from a distance of less than thirty 
yards, the act being one of unmitigated savagery and blood-lust. 
They warned me to avoid capture in the field during the war, as it 
would mean death, prisoners being taken only under exceptional con- 
ditions. During a subsequent visit within Turkish lines, also during the 
war, I saw two thousand of the savage fanatical Albanian irregulars, 
who were called out and armed by the Sultan and sent into Greece for 
a purpose. The devilish work they were called out to do had been 
executed ; mercilessly done, to judge from their own accounts of the 
atrocities they perpetrated. While at Salonica I ascertained through 
an English friend who had made it his business to know, and from 
personal observation, that twelve thousand sick and wounded Turkish 
soldiers had been brought into that place from Thessaly. These did 
not include all the worst cases nor those who were wounded in the 
later engagements, such as the last days around Velestino and 
Domoko. 

Two incidents narrated were in a lighter vein. A friend boasted 
that the Turks had captured Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s baggage in 
Larissa. He produced a photograph of a trunk found im that town 
which sure enough had her name writ large upon it. I assured him 
the lady had never been in Larissa or near it, that what he had seen 
was some hospital box or English nurse’s belongings. Mrs. Chant 
having personally conducted a party of them to Creece, probably 
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her name had by that means got on the trunk. Indeed, at the date 
in question, Mrs. Chant, as a lady wittily remarked, having heard of 
the renewal of the Concert of the Powers, had returned to England in 
order to see if there was “a Promenade.”’ In Salonica I was shown a 
large Pomeranian bloodhound, which an aide-de-camp of the Sultan’s 
was conveying to Constantinople to present to his Imperial master as 
the dog that belonged to Prince Constantine. It was said to have 
been. found in the palace at Larissa, and only secured with great 
trouble. I recognised the animal as the property of a Greek jour- 
nalist, and was pleased that the brute did not recognise me. 

Greece is a far richer country than is commonly supposed. The 
many beautiful buildings throughout the country, and particularly in 
Athens, are in themselves a proof of wealth. Scarce a tithe of the 
available land has been brought under cultivation. There are vast 
tracts of hillside and valley as destitute of population as the “ Wild 
West”? once was not so long ago, and as fit for settlement by the 
shepherd or the farmer. With irrigation and better culture the rich 
plain of Thessaly could be made to blossom as the rose from end to 
end. Fully half of it lies fallow. Thessaly alone could maintain the 
population of the Greece of to-day. Were it thought to be as noble 
an object of ambition the making of a people comfortable and well- 
to-do as the adding of territory, the rulers of Greece have ample and 
not difficult work before them. Agriculture is of the most slipshod 
kind, except upon the big estates of the wine and cognac companies. 
But the chief source of weakness is the maladministration of the 
finances. Customs duties are levied in a very loose and criminal 
fashion. English merchants declare wholesale cheating goes on; 
whilst one man has to pay through “the nose,” another, through 
political influence or bribery, gets his goods in free. For .much 
the same reason, not half of the other taxes are ever collected or paid 
into the Treasury. The revenue, they say, would be instantly 
doubled if it were properly and faithfully taken up and paid in. 

These are not the views of men in the street, but of prominent 
fellow-countrymen, many of whom have large interests in Greece, and 
have spent a lifetime in it. To a man they advocate that the only 
cure is foreign financial control. Distinguished and patriotic Greeks 
privately say the same. Foreign financial control, they declare, 
though it would not be openly acceptable, would save the country 
and help to recast the temper and habits of the people, to the advan- 
tage of Greece and the Greeks. Greece has vast herds of cattle, she 
has minerals and timber that would be marketable in greater quantity 
were there a better administration of her affairs. The grape culture 
could be increased to an incredible extent. Of course the Germans, 
who have considerable financial interest in Greece, favour the setting 
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up of a foreign financial control. England, which has only the wel- 
fare of Greece to consider, might do worse than fall in with that view. 
The Great Powers could secure the establishment of a tutelary 
financial control if they wished. In their present frame of mind the 
Greeks would yield to such a demand from the Powers if it were for 
a defined period of, say, twenty years. An honest Administration for 
that length of time would set Greece in a sound financial position, 
and do much to mend the habits of the people in their monetary 
transactions. Jor the moment the Greek is rather abased in his own 
conceit. He has, in seeking to hoodwink the world, so utterly bam- 
boozled himself that he scarcely knows which way to turn. When 
peace is finally assured his egotism will no doubt soar again. Mean- 
time he shudders at the former cry of “ Zeto Polomos.” There is no 
more bombast nowadays about his fighting Turkey, and all Europe, 
too, if need be, single-handed, and draining his blood to the last drop 
in the struggle. He prefers to live and keep his blood, even if Crete 
has to go hang. Let but Europe help him to escape the wrath of the 
Turk, and he will be content for awhile. The declaimers, the orators, 
the publicists, the vast army of non-practising lawyers, doctors, 
soldiers, are ready to do anything for a time, even to keeping still 
tongues in their heads, until the Turk is ordered out of the country. 
What then? Another change of Government? Are the Greeks 
past praying for? Who knows? 
Benner Burveicu. 








A LECTURE AT OXFORD.' 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


I woutp attempt to call up before you to-day the image of the 
most accomplished master of French prose that has appeared in 
our country in the latter half of the present century—the author of 
Madame Bovary, of Salammbé, of the Education Sentimentale, the 
Tentation de Saint Antoine, Bouvard ct Pécuchet, and the Trois Contes 
—Gustave Flaubert. The books] have named belong to a very sober 
but, withal, to a very bold form of art, in which is applied that cesthetic 
perception of truth as a whole, which is to be found in Aristophanes, 
in Plautus, in Lucretius, in the dramatists of the Elizabethan Era, 
in the Goethe of Fuustus, of the Affinities, of the Roman Elegies 
and Wilhelm Meister. This is no time to discuss the theories of that 
school of art. I have not come here to propound a thesis, but to make 
you acquainted with a man whose ideas may have been more or less 
correct, more or less complete, but who assuredly conceived them in 
all sincerity of conscience and moulded his effort with the most 
indomitable, the most unselfish courage. It may be said, indeed, that 
he sacrificed everything—pleasure, money, success, health—to the ambi- 
tion of realising his dream of Art, and that for fifty years this Master 
of Realism presented the most noble embodiment of practical Idealism. 
Speaking in his Letters of Alfred de Musset, he expresses himself as 
follows : “‘ He is one to be pitied. You cannot live without some sort 
of religion, and he has none. ”” Now Flaubert possessed the 
religion of Letters carried to extreme devotion, to fanaticism. 

No man was ever more richly endowed with the higher virtues of 
a great literary artist. His whole existence was one long struggle 
against circumstances and against himself, to live up to that ideal 
standard as a writer which he had set before himself from his earliest 
years. When we read his letters, when day by day we observe his 
strenuous efforts to give fitting expression to his dream, when we 
see him thinking and toiling from the years of his youth to the eve of 
his death, we realise the pitiful truth of that saying of one of Balzac’s 
heroes in his J//usions Perdues, a tale of literary life: “ A great writer 
is a martyr who will not die.” 

When I spoke just now of Flaubert’s youth, I should rather have 
said his boyhood. The first volume of his letters begins with a note 
dated December, 1830—he was then nine years of age—in which he 

(1) A lecture delivered on June 23rd at the Taylorian Institute, Oxford, at the 
invitation of the Curators. 
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writes as follows to one of his schoolfellows: “If you wish us to 
enter upon a literary partnership, I will write comedies, and you 
shall set forth your dreams,” and the last volume of those letters 
concludes with these lines, scribbled in 1880, a few days—nay, a few 
hours—before his death: ‘I had hoped the first volume of Bouvard et 
Pécuchet would have been finished this month. It will not be so now 
before October. I have work on my hands to last me till the end of 
the year. .... And between these two sentences is comprised a 
correspondence extending over fifty years, one long confession of ever 
and ever recurring labour. No artistic vocation was more unre- 
mittingly protracted, none more precociously declared. In order to 
understand the nature of its subsequent development, it is necessary 
first of all to realise exactly the social surroundings in which Flaubert 
was placed by accident of birth, and the intellectual surroundings in 
which he was placed by chance of education. 

The father of Gustave Flaubert was chief surgeon of the Hotel- 
Dieu at Rouen. All concur in praising his professional genius, his 
uprightness of mind, his unerring science, and generous breadth of 
sympathy. But what praise could ever equal the well-known por- 
trait his son has given of him in the character of Doctor La Riviére, 
or that passage in which he describes him as he enters Madame 
Bovary’s death-chamber ?—* His hands bare—remarkably fine hands, 
which were never gloved, as though to be more ready to bury them- 
selves in the gaping wounds of humanity.” And he adds: “ His 
glance, keener than his scalpels, pierced into your very soul and 
penetrated every falsehood under the gloss of shame or prevarication. 
And thus he went, all imbued with that serene dignity arising from 
the consciousness of great talent, of wealth, and of forty years of a 
toiling and spotless life. ” From this father, whom he so 
deeply admired, Gustave Flaubert had inherited the hard and, as it 
were, surgical precision of his powers of analysis. But this intel- 
lectual resemblance was not made manifest until later on, in the 
finish and skill of hand that characterised his maturer work, whereas 
in the early years of apprenticeship a wide divergence of views 
existed between father and son, causing the latter much cruel suffer- 
ing. Like so many specialists whose every faculty is bent upon one 
single object, the elder Flaubert was utterly impervious to literature 
and art. Maxime du Camp, who was at this period the intimate 
friend of Gustave, records in his Souvenirs some of the old surgeon’s 
caustic sayings when his son would mention to him his writer’s 
dreams: ‘‘A fine trade, forsooth, to dabble one’s fingers with ink. 
If I had never handled anything better than a pen, my children 
would be starving by this time. .’ And again: “ Writing 
is a pastime that is not objectionable in itself. It is better than 
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lounging in a club, or losing your money at cards. .... But what 
is the use of it? No one ever knew. ‘a 

All this chaff, though powerless to undermine the young man’s 
love and admiration, yet paralysed his self-reliance. He gradually 
came to consider the inner world of his artistic emotions as a private 
domain, to be carefully guarded against intrusion on the part of his 
father, of his brother, who had inherited the surgeon’s scalpels and 
prejudices, of his mother, who would remark, “‘ Those books of yours 
have dried up your heart.” He cherished that father, that brother, 
that mother—especially that mother—with the deep and full devotion 
of a strong nature, contrasting all the more strikingly with his mani- 
fest inward shrinking whenever literature or art were alluded to. 
Nothing is more significant in this respect than his letters to his most 
trusted confidant, A. le Poittevin, in the course of a journey he had 
taken to Italy in his twentieth year in company with the other 
members of his family: “My father,’ he says, “ was hesitating 
whether to go on to Naples. Can you realise my terror? Do you 
grasp its meaning? Our journey hither, perfect as regards material 
arrangements, has been too brutally devoid of all poetic element for 
me to wish to prolong it further. . . . If you only knew all they 
unconsciously blight within me, all that is torn up by the roots, 
and lost for ever. “ 

Note carefully the shade of feeling expressed in these few words. 
It is not a fretful display of temper on the part of a young 
man of twenty, self-willed at times to the verge of rebellion, chafing 
under the cold lack of sympathy evinced by a father or mother 
sobered by age. I discern in his words the sorrowful protest of 
a talent eager to assert itself, to expand and to attain its full bloom, 
struggling, in short, for very life, amid surroundings that stifle, while 
meaning to protect, like a case too narrow for the sapling that 
grows in it. I further discern in these words of his the origin of one 
of Gustave Flaubert’s master thoughts—the rooted conviction, to 
use one of his own expressions, that “ the world holds literature in 
aversion.” Later on, towards the end of his life, he still further 
exaggerated this theory of the isolation of writers and the hostility 
they encounter at the hands of their fellow-men. The same Maxime 
du Camp, whom I quoted just now, relates that after the 1870 war, 
and in connection with every political event likely to imperil the 
fortunes of a novel or a play, Flaubert would exclaim: “They do not 
know what to be at to annoy us: they will not rest until they have 
made an end of writers and dramatists, books and playhouses . . .” 
Such ebullitions may raise a smile. But take them in conjunction 
with his youthful disappointments, resulting from the want of 
sympathy evinced by his family, with his bursts of anger, when a 
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man, against his native town, Rouen, where, as he says, he “ yawned 
with sheer lassitude at every street-corner,”’ and you will understand 
how he ultimately reached what is practically the groundwork of his 
wsthetic theory—the contradiction that exists between Art and life. 

You will apprehend this still better if you consider that this feeling 
of isolation beyond the pale of ordinary life was further heightened 
by another influence which it will be necessary to characterise at some 
length, for it is to be felt throughout the writings of Flaubert, and in 
one sense constitutes their constant subject-matter. The influence I 
refer to is that of the French Romantic School of 1830, undergone 
ten years later by a young, enthusiastic country lad, through the 
medium of such writers as Hugo, Musset, Balzac, Dumas, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Gautier. Nothing has been left unsaid with regard to 
the dangers and contradictions of the Romantic ideal, conceived on 
the morrow of that marvellous Napoleonic epos by the idle, brainsick 
offspring of the heroes of the Grande Armée. No analysis could 
demonstrate more clearly the inconsequent folly of that ideal than 
the confession made by Flaubert himself in his biography of Louis 
souilhet: “I do not know,” he says, “ what may be, to-day, the 
dreams of schoolboys, but those we indulged in were superbly extra- 
vagant. They were inspired by the remote echoes of Romanticism 
reaching us through all our commonplace surroundings which vainly 
strove to shut them out; and they produced in our minds the 
strangest turmoil. While those endowed with enthusiastic hearts 
sighed for highly dramatical love passages, with the necessary accom- 
paniment of gondolas, black masks, and high-born ladies, fainting 
in post-chaises in the hills of Calabria, sterner minds hankered after 
the sword of the conspirator. I remember one honest fellow who 
always wore a Phrygian cap. Another fully intended, when he was 
grown up, to live asa Mohican. One of my bosom friends wished to 
become a renegade and serve under Abd-el-Kader. And we were 
not only trcubadours, revolutionaries, and Orientalists; we were, 
above all, artists. As soon as our impositions were done, we would 
turn to our books. We ruined our eyesight reading novels in the 
dormitory ; we carried daggers in our pockets like Antony. Nay, 
some of us went yet further. Weary of a life they loathed, Bar... 
blew out his brains with a pistol, And... hanged himself with his 
necktie. Assuredly we deserved but little praise. But then how 
we hated everything mean! How passionate our craving for great- 
ness! . . . How we respected great masters! How we worshipped 
Victor Hugo! .. .” 

And now picture to yourselves how such highly sensitive 
temperaments would clash with the peaceful manners of the French 
nation under Louis Philippe. Imagine all these young would-be 
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Lord Byrons obliged to take up a profession, the one to become 
a barrister, another a schoolmaster, a third to go into business, 
a fourth to be an officer of State. What a fall from the pinnacle of 
their fondly-cherished delusions! How impossible not to revolt 
against the lowly toil, the narrow circumstances, the hopeless 
monotony of everyday life! This again was to Flaubert a source of 
inward disturbance. He was by birth a man of letters among scientists 
and practitioners; he became by education a Romantic among 
bourgeois and benighted provinciaur. 

He was, moreover,—and here we come to the third influence which 
goes to explain his conception of art—an invalid in the midst of 
healthy, simple humanity, an undaunted though hopeless victim to 
one of the direst diseases that can afflict a creative mind, for he suf- 
fered from one of those infirmities which sap the very springs of life 
and thought, exhibiting as they do an admixture of mental and 
physical woes. It may be regretted that Maxime du Camp thought 
himself justified in revealing, in his Souvenirs, the secret of those 
epileptic fits which, from his twenty-second year, prostrated Flaubert. 
However that may be, the fact has been divulged, and it would be 
childish to seem to ignore the nature of that secret curse that blighted 
the unfortunate man’s life. When the first fits occurred he bravely 
took down from his father’s shelves the books that dealt with the 
fearful disease. He at once recognised the minute description of the 
symptoms he suffered from, and he said to Maxime du Camp, “I am 
a lost man.” From that day forward he lived in constant apprehen- 
sion of an ever-imminent attack, and all his habits of life, from 
the slightest to the most essential, were made subservient to that one 
agonizing fear. He took an aversion to walking, because it exposed 
him to be seized with the dreaded fit in the middle of the street. 
When he left his house at all, it was only to take a short drive, and 
it frequently occurred that he remained indoors for months at a time, 
as though he experienced no sense of safety beyond the shelter of the 
walls of his room. Wishing to conceal an infirmity of which he felt 
ashamed, he restricted himself more and more to the narrow circle of 
domestic intercourse. He denied himself all thought of ever having a 
home of his own, thinking, no doubt, that he had no right to marry, 
to found a family, to beget children to whom there was every chance 
of his transmitting so relentlessly hereditary a disease. All the ties 
that bind a man to social life were definitely severed under the strain 
of this last trial, and, as he himself expresses it in a somewhat peculiar 
but very profound phrase, “ all the occurrences of life appeared to him 
as though merely designed to provide matter for description, so much 
so that all things, including his own existence, appeared to him devoid 
of any other significance.” Reduce these words to their precise 
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meaning, and you will find in them the very definition of the literary 
artist, to whom life is but an opportunity of fashioning a work of art, 
which is thus no longer a means but an end, no longer an image but 
a reality, and the only one which makes this weary burden of life 
worth bearing. 

Literary art has often been conceived in this way, as an end 
in itself, and also as affording the sole comfort and compensation 
for the ills of life. To quote but two names very dissimilar, yet 
brought nearer to each other than it might seem at first by their 
common hatred of modern life, it was the conception proclaimed by 
Théophile Gautier and his school, and it was also the conception to which 
his pessimism led Schopenhauer. The originality of Flaubert resides in 
the fact that he was, as I have observed already, endowed with that 
inward fervour which produces enthusiasts or fanatics, and it was this 
generous warmth of conviction that led him to follow to the end the 
logical consequences of his artistic principles, with a thoroughness to 
which no other writer, perhaps, ever attained. You might compile 
from his letters a complete code of the rules to be followed by the 
author who worships at the shrine of what has sometimes been called 
Art for Art’s sake. The first and foremost of these rules, and one which 
constantly recurs in those letters, is the thoroughly impersonal, or, to 
borrow the phrase of the «esthetic school, the objective character that 
should be borne by all works ofart. Nor is this rule difficult to account 
for. The fundamental principle of this theory of Art for Art’s sake 
is the fear and contempt of life; and the avoidance of that life, thus 
dreaded and despised, should be as complete as possible. The artist 
should therefore strive above all to fly from his own self, and, to this 
end, he should entirely exclude his own personality from his writings. 
On this point Flaubert is sternly uncompromising. ‘“ Any one,” he 
wrote to George Sand, who urged him to write a personal confession, 
“any one and every one is more interesting than Gustave Flaubert, 
being more general.”’ And again: “ According to my ideal of Art, 
nothing should transpire of the writer’s feelings of anger or indigna- 
tion. He should no more be seen in his work than God is seen in 
Nature.” And in his Education Sentimentale, referrmg to some 
historical work on which one of his heroes is supposed to be 
engaged, he writes: ‘He merged his own personality in that of 
others, which is the only way not to suffer from it. ” Again, fol- 
lowing out this rule of impersonality to its extreme limits, he forbids 
the artist to conclude, for that would be to express an opinion, to 
reveal himself. “No great poet,’ he says somewhere, ‘“ ever con- 
cluded. What did Homer think ? Or Shakespeare ? No one knows.” 
In the same way he taboos the sympathetic hero ; for a writer to show 
a preference for one character over another is again to reveal himself. 
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On the subject of this impassiveness of which, he contends, a 
writer should make a constant rule, he rose at times to admirable elo- 
quence. leverting to his comparison of God and Nature, he would 
say, “ An author in his work should be like God in the universe, 
present throughout, but nowhere to be seen. Art is a second nature, 
and the creator of this nature should proceed upon similar methods. 
In every atom, in every prospect, an impassive presence should be 
felt, concealed but all-pervading. The effect on the spectator should 
be one of amazement. How was all this brought about ? he should 
be led to exclaim, and he should feel overwhelmed without exactly 
knowing why. .. .””. Again, he would say (I quote at random), “ No 
lyrics, no censuring, no sign of the writer’s personality! ... Its 
sentimental personality will, some years hence, cause the greater 
part of our contemporary literature to be looked upon as childish and 
somewhat silly. . . The less you are affected by a thing, the better 
fitted you are to express it as it really is, as it abides for ever in its 
generality and apart from all ephemeral contingencies. .. .”” And 
ever, amid the precepts he lays down, a constant check upon his own 
impulses, a deep distrust of “that species of feverish excitement 
which fools call inspiration. . . . Write with deliberation. 
Everything should be done in cold blood, composedly. When 
Louvel determined to murder the Duke of Berri, he drank a bottle 
of lemonade, and he did not miss his man. That was a favourite 
comparison of poor Pradier’s which I always relished. It is highly 
instructive for all who are able to grasp its meaning. . . .” 

And now, if you will turn from Flaubert’s letters, in almost 
every page of which these ideas are expressed in this abstract, 
doctrinal shape, to those writings on which he spent such patient, 
unflinching toil, you will at once observe that his books are but a 
practical application of these ideas. In the first place, the writer 
deliberately chose all his subjects outside the pale of his own existence 
and in a sphere most uncongenial to all his likings and tastes, to the 
whole bent and habits of his mind. Nothing can be more instructive, 
in this respect, than that romance of Madame Bovary, which stands as a 
landmark in the history of the French novel, and was the starting- 
point of the whole school of Realism. What a contrast between this 
hard, “anatomical”? romance, and the circumstances of noble enthu- 
siasm in which it was written! Flaubert had withdrawn to the 
country near Rouen, on a visit to his mother, in that white-walled 
house at Croiset, a former house of pleasaunce belonging to a religious 
fraternity, in which he lived in such guise as to justify one of his 
habitual jests, “I am the last of the Fathers of the Church.” He 
was young, rich, and free, yet his sole pleasure was to labour on, 
lovingly and without intermission, surrounded with his books and 
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with a blank sheet before him. The whole week he would spend thus, 
working eighteen hours out of every twenty-four, and his reward was 
the visit on Sundays of Louis Bouilhet, the poet, with whom he 
would read aloud the works of Ronsard and Rabelais. With most 
men of his age such unremitting toil would denote an ambition all the 
more fierce because the goal it aims at is more distant and all hope of 
gratification more remote. In a striking page of autobiography, 
Balzac, speaking of his youth and the labour to which he voluntarily 
condemned himself, has recorded the confession of all ambitious men 
of straitened circumstances who court literary success as a means of 
entering upon the world in full possession of fame, wealth, and affec- 
tion: ‘‘I had decided,” he says, “to live on bread and milk like an 
anchorite in the midst of this noisy Paris, to entomb myself like a 
chrysalis in a life of silent labour, only to rise again in brightness and 
glory. I would run the risk of death to attain life.”” Not so Gustave 
Flaubert. His patient endeavour aims at the pursuit of no empty 
dream of luxury, love, or glory. A purely intellectual ideal is the 
object he has in view, and this he pursues, utterly indifferent to material 
success. ‘I seek something better than success,” he declares to a 
friend ; “I seek to please my own self. I have in my mind a certain 
method of: writing, a certain fitness of style that I wish to attain, and 
nothing more.” And he adds with characteristic simplicity, “ When 
the time comes, and I think I have plucked the apricot, I do not say 
but I shall be willing to sell it and to let people clap their hands if 
it is good. But if by that time it is too late, if no one thirsts for it 
any longer, why, it cannot be helped.” Little he cares for the fame 
acquired all around him by the friends of his youth, though he him- 
self remains unknown. “ If my work is good, if it is true, it will have 
its echo, its place, six months hence or six years, or after my death, 
what matters?’”? And how modest he is in his pride! “TI shall not 
proceed very far,’ he complains; “but the task I have undertaken 
will be achieved by another. I shall have shown the way to some 
one more gifted than myself and more happily born. And who 
knows? Fortune has such guerdons in store. With a proper com- 
prehension of the work he has in view, and with perseverance, a man 
may hope to attain to a satisfactory degree of excellence.” 

And if you now turn to the pages of Madame Bovary, what do you 
find in them?’ <A minute and faithful copy of a life in utter 
contrast with the proud, unsullied existence of this young Faustus, 
imprisoned in his cell. All the scenes depicted in this relentless 
novel deal only with sordid hopes, base passions, abortive minds, 
and ignoble feelings—an assemblage of misshapen souls above which 
hovers the idiotic smile of Homais the apothecary, that typical 
bourgeois, a very marvel of stupidity! The effect of amazement 
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sought by Flaubert is thus accomplished. His faultless prose, now 
rich in colour like a Flemish painting, now hewn in solid marble 
like a Greek statue, again rhythmical and pliant like a phrase of 
music, is applied to the description of beings so dwarfed and mis- 
shapen that the use made of this instrument of genius startles, con- 
founds, almost produces a feeling of actual pain. How is the writer 
affected by these mental and physical infirmities which he scans 
with so keen a glance and records in such matchless style? We 
shall never know, any more than what he thinks of the depravity 
of his characters, of the social state that produced them, or the 
moral distempers from which they suffer. The book is there 
before us, a living reality, like an object in nature. It stands 
unsupported, as Flaubert wished it to stand, “by the sheer power of 
its style, just as the earth, independent of support, is balanced in the 
heavens.” These are the very words he uses to proclaim his design. 
They would form as suitable an epigraph for this novel of provincial 
manners, as for that romance of Carthaginian manners, Sa/ammbd, for 
that romance of contemporary history, ’ Education, that mystic epos, 
Saint Antoine, that novel of modern ignorance, Bouvard et Pécuchet, 
or that marvellous triptych, Les Trois Contes, comprising under one 
and the same cover the tribulations of a country maid-servant, the 
pious legend of St. Julian the Hospitaller, and the Beheading of John 
the Baptist. It might appear that this literary artist had really 
accomplished the design he formulates in his earlier letters: “To 
write,” he says, “is to be no longer ourselves, but to be diffused 
throughout that creation which we depict.” 

I say, “it might appear,’ for if Gustave Flaubert had indeed 
subjected all the creations of his art to the full rigour of his theories, 
if he had been completely, strictly impersonal in his writings, they 
would not have reached us all imbued with that melancholy savour, 
that subdued pathos which makes them so dear to us. Here 
we have an opportunity of proving once again that great law of 
all artistic creations. All that is essentially good and lasting in 
them is not what the artist planned and designed, but that unconscious 
element he has superadded, generally without knowing it, sometimes 
positively against his will. I may add that we should look upon this 
unconsciousness not as a subject of mortification for the artist, but as 
ennobling his whole task, and as a reward for that other labour, ex- 
pended, not upon the work itself, but upon his own mind. This gift 
of expressing in their writings more than they themselves suspect, and 
of achieving results exceeding their ambition, is only granted to those 
courageous and sincere geniuses whose past trials have gained for 
them the priceless treasure of wide experience. Thus did Cervantes 
write Don Quirote, and Defoe Robinson Crusoe, little dreaming that 
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they infused into their writings, the former all the glowing heroism 
of Spain, the latter the dogged self-reliance of the Anglo-Saxon. If 
they had not themselves for many years practised these virtues of 
chivalrous enterprise in the one case, of indomitable endurance in the 
other, their books would have been what they intended them to be — 
mere tales of adventure. But their souls were greater than their art, 
and imbued it throughout with that symbolic power which is the 
efficient vitality of books. In the same way Flaubert’s soul was 
greater than his art, and it is that soul which, in spite of his own will, he 
breathed into his writings, gaining for them a place apart in the history 
of the contemporary French novel. 

Take up once more his Madame Bovary, which he professed to 
have written in that uncompromisingly objective spirit. Let us 
consider wherein lies that which, in the opinion of even the most 
prejudiced judges, makes it a book of surpassing excellence. It is 
not the minute precision of his facts. The proceedings recorded in 
the Gazette des Tribunaue afford just as precise information with 
respect to provincial manners. Neither does it reside in the difficul- 
ties the writer had to overcome in order to set forth in such masterly 
style so uninteresting and commonplace a story. The sharp out- 
lining of the figures, after the manner of the Dutch masters, the 
bold relief of the style, causing every object to be seen as through 
a magnifying glass, a grammatical correctness which never allows 
itself a reiteration, an assonance, or a hiatus—all this technical skill, 
when carried to such a high degree of perfection, would rather be 
likely to produce an impression of artificiality, almost of sleight of 
hand, and, indeed, Sainte-Beuve had, from the first, cautioned the 
too facile writer against the danger of excessive strain. No; what 
raises this tale to the dignity of a symbol, what makes of this 
account of the errors of a petty, ill-mated bowrgeoise a heartrending 
human elegy, is the fact that the writer, in spite of all his hard-and- 
fast theories, has not been able entirely to abstract his own person- 
ality. In vain did he choose a subject as far removed as possible 
from his own moral atmosphere, and tell his tale simply without a 
single comment, delineating each of his characters with the same 
impassive impartiality, without passing judgment, without pointing 
a moral. In spite of all, his vision of life betrays him. That 
evil from which he suffered all his life, that intemperance of 
thought which unfitted him for his time and place, he has involun- 
tarily, instinctively ascribed to his prosaic heroes. Thought, ill- 
directed and led astray by a false ideal and worthless literature, but 
thought for all that, urged on Emma Bovary to her guilty adven- 
tures, and every page of the book is a violent and passionate protest 
against the havoc wrought by the discrepancy between imaginative 
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dreams and the realities of life in the mind of one assuredly below 
the average, but yet too refined, too dainty for her surroundings. 
And the same theme of the danger of imagination and thought runs 
all through that Education Sentimentale, of which Flaubert might have 
said even more aptly than of Bourard et Pécuchet—that it was the 
book of his revenge. 

The selfsame theme is the groundwork of Sa/ammbd, in which are 
seen the pernicious effects of thought and imagination acting upon 
the souls of barbarians with the same destructive power as upon 
those of civilised beings. The same theme is met with in the 
Tentation de Saint Antoine, where we again find imagination and 
thought at war, in this instance, with a believing soul agonized by 
such a conflict. So that throughout his writings this man, who 
aimed at being impassive, impersonal and unconcerned, is proved to 
have chosen as the prime motive of all his books that evil from 
which he suffered himself—the inability to fashion his life in 
accordance with his thought and dreams. Only, whereas in his 
own case that thought, those dreams, were carried to their highest 
degree of intensity, his artistic theories led him to depict in his 
novels lives in which thought and imagination were at a minimum, 
and this very circumstance heightens the truth of his writings. We 
perceive, underlying his subdued irony, his reserve, his self-constraint, 
a world of emotions which he does not reveal. It was Diderot, I 
believe, who, in the course of one of his rambling disquisitions on 
Art, gave utterance to that admirable saying: An artist is always 
greater by what he keeps back than by what he expresses. Flaubert, 
that master of expression, would certainly have protested against 
this sentiment, and yet no work proclaims its truth more strikingly 
than his own; so true it is that we are all, to use an old simile, the 
weavers of a piece of tapestry of which we see but the wrong side, 
while the design is hidden from us. 

When we cousider Gustave Flaubert in this light, as a Romantic 
oppressed by his surroundings, impelled by circumstances to adopt 
the most extreme theories of the Art for Art school, and yet induced 
by the natural impulse of his genius to imbue his writings with 
the sorrowful melancholy of his mind, we realise more clearly the 
reasons which made him the head of a school, again without his 
knowledge and against his will. For he was thoroughly in earnest 
when he wrote to George Sand in 1875, just as his disciples Zola 
and Daudet were at the height of success, ‘‘ Speaking of my friends, 
you say ‘my school.’ Why, I worry myself to death in trying 
to have no school. I condemn them all on principle. These asso- 
ciates of mine, whom you speak of, seek after all I despise, and are 
very little concerned about that which vexes me most...” Here 
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again Flaubert did not estimate correctly the full scope of his work. 
A late disciple of the masters of 1830, he had taken his place among 
French men of letters at the precise moment when that literature 
was divided between the two currents personified by the two greatest 
names of the middle of the century—Victor Hugo and Balzac. 

With Hugo a new school of rhetoric had sprung into existence, one 
that was all colour and form ; and the talent of painting with words had 
attained its highest degree of development. With Balzac a spirit of 
scientific investigation had invaded the novel, and almost from the first 
either school had exhibited its inherent defect: in the former the poverty 
of thought, in the latter the poverty of style. What made the appear- 
ance in print of Madame Bovary an event of the greatest importance, 
a date, in fact, in the history of the French novel, was the blending 
of both schools in one book, equal in plastic power to the finest pages 
of Victor Hugo or Gautier, and worthy of being compared for its 
analytic lucidity with the master-chapters of Balzac and Stendhal. 
This combination of the two tendencies of the age, of Romanticism 
and Science, Flaubert had been at no pains to acquire. His theory 
of Art for Art’s sake had led him to it by a play of logie which he 
himself wondered at all his life. It was his systematic striving to be 
impersonal which, by causing him to abstract himself in presence of 
the object, had brought him to that precision of minute analysis. 
Having deliberately chosen as the subject of his first novel a com- 
monplace prosaic story, it chanced that he composed a study of life 
written in his highly-finished prose. It came upon his contemporaries 
as a revelation. Sainte-Beuve’s article in his Lunds, that of Baude- 
laire in his Curiosités Esthétiques, are an abiding testimony of a sur- 
prise which very soon proved fruitful, for it inspired the books of the 
brothers De Goncourt, of Emile Zola, Alphonse Daudet, and Guy de 
Maupassant, to quote, among French contemporary novel-writers, 
names of acknowledged artists only. 

To conceive a novel the subject of which is every-day, humble 
truth, as Maupassant says at the beginning of Une Vie, a novel 
sufficiently true to nature to be of use in writing a history of the 
manners of the age, like a police report, and to write that novel in a 
prose, highly coloured and plastic, precise and learned, in what the 
Goncourts used, barbarously enough, to call an “ artist style,” such 
was the ideal, derived from Madame Bovary, which, according to 
their temperaments, the emasculate miniature-painters of Renée Mau- 
perin, the powerful seer of L’Assommoir, the hyper-sensitive chroni- 
cler of Le Nabab, and the genial storyteller of Une Vie, all strove 
to follow out. Flaubert, that lyrical poet, born of a physician, and 
brought up in a hospital, had found this synthesis of Romanticism and 
science ready-made in his brain. He had also been ready to perceive 
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and to express, as it could best be done by an ardent idealist, cooped 
up amid all the wretched meanness of a provincial town, the loath- 
ing of a man of letters for surrounding mediocrity, which is one 
shape of the revolt against democracy. Finally, and for this reason, 
he remains ever present among us, in spite of the new develop- 
ments assumed by contemporary French literature, for he gave to all 
writers the most splendid example of passionate, exclusive love of 
literature. With his long years of patient and scrupulous toil, his 
noble contempt of wealth, honours, and popularity, with his courage 
in pursuing to the end the realisation of his dream, and the accom- 
plishment of his task, he looms upon us an intellectual hero; and I 
should be very proud to think that, in spite of the unavoidable 
misconceptions to which the thoroughly free character of the French 
novel is always likely to give rise on Anglo-Saxon soil, the somewhat 
too technical testimony I have borne him to-day may contribute in 
spreading and increasing in liberal-minded Oxford that respect to 
which is entitled among the scholars of every land, that greatest, 
purest, most complete of our literary artists. 
Pav. Bovurcer. 
[ Translated by C. Heywood. | 
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